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Art. I.—The Times, September 16, 1865, to July 1, 1866. 


On the 16th of September last, the telegraph announced to 
these kingdoms that a treasonable conspiracy had been dis- 
covered in Ireland, and that some of its leaders had been 
arrested. In the course of a few succeeding days many persons 
were suddenly thrown into prison; the documents in the office 
of the Jrish People disclosed the fact that a considerable organ- 
isation had been formed in Ireland and America to destroy the 
government of the Queen in Ireland ; and, even at a preliminary 
examination before a magistrate, the responsible law adviser of 
the Crown declared that a vast Communistic plot had been 
hatched in Ireland and the United States, its object being to 
subvert all order and property in the former country. The 
state trials which soon afterwards ensued proved that this was 
not an exaggerated remark, and showed conclusively that for 
several years an attempt has been made by agents from America, 
supported by the American Irish, to array the mass of disaffec- 
tion in Ireland into a league against the rule of Great Britain ; 
that this confederacy, in appearance at least, presented a very 
formidable aspect, having succeeded in making thousands of 
recruits, in collecting funds, ammunition, and arms, in sending 
numerous emissaries throughout Ireland, and in establishing a 
central administration at New York, and finally that a Fenian 
Republic, erected upon the ruins of the Constitution, was a 
vision more or less acceptable to no small a fraction of the Irish 
people. ‘This conspiracy,’ said Mr. Justice Keogh, in a very 
able and temperate address, ‘was formed in this country for a 
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‘ considerable time—two or three years at least ; the object of 
‘ its leaders was to extend it through all classes of the people, 
‘ but especially the artisans in towns and the cultivators of the 
‘soil ; its ramifications existed not only in this country but in 
‘ the States of America; supplies of money and of arms for the 
‘ purposes of a general insurrection were collected not only here 
‘ but on the other side of the Atlantic ; and finally the object of 
‘ this‘Confederation was the overthrow of the Queen’s authority, 
‘ the separation of this country from Great Britain, the destruc- 
‘tion of our present Constitution, the establishment of some 
‘democratic or military despotism, and the general division of 
‘ every description of property as the result of a successful civil 
‘ war.’ 

Since the termination of the state trials, with respect to which 
we may say in passing that they were fine examples of the 
administration of justice, events of deep significance have hap- 
pened. James Stephens, the principal leader of the movement, 
whose escape from prison through scandalous collusion excited 
great alarm at the time, for some time eluded detection, though 
a large price was set on his head, and, having ultimately escaped 
to France, enjoys widespread popular sympathy. During the 
winter several hundred persons, of savage, but bold and soldier- 
like aspect, were seen haunting the seaport towns; and no secret 
was made that these men, disbanded from the American armies, 
were to be the military chiefs of the insurrection. ‘These men,’ 
wrote Lord Wodehouse officially, ‘are Irishmen imbued with 
‘ American notions, thoroughly reckless, and possessed of con- 
‘siderable military experience, acquired on a field of warfare, 
‘ the civil war in America, admirably adapted to train them for 
‘conducting an insurrection here.’ At the same time most 
daring attempts were made to corrupt the troops in Ireland; 
‘ there was hardly a regiment,’ said Sir George Grey, ‘ in which 
‘ our enemies did not contrive to introduce themselves with the 
‘view of seducing the soldiers from their allegiance ;’ and, 
though no serious impression was made, it is well known that 
in too many instances these fatal lessons have found listeners. 
Moreover, the manufacture of arms in spite of a vigilant and 
powerful police went on in several parts of the country ; a con- 
siderable number of guns and pikes have been seized on different 
occasions; and it is gencrally supposed that those which have 

been found are only a small proportion of the whole. In view of 
these alarming circumstances, it is not surprising that in Feb- 
ruary last the Government should have applied for fresh powers, 
and that Parliament at a single sitting should have suspended 
the Constitution of Ireland. Since this necessary, but unfortu- 
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Fenianism. 3 


nate event, a great number of persons have been arrested ; large 
seizures of arms have taken place, and, the conspiracy having 
been suddenly stifled, there is no fear of a rebellious outbreak. 
But Ireland, though for the moment quiescent, remains in a 
state which all must regret, ruled undisguisedly by mere force, 
her rights and liberties in suspense, her people notoriously full 
of disaffection. 

The explosion of these elements of disorder induces us to 
review briefly the condition of Ireland in its different bearings. 
As there is little evil without some good, so Fenianism, ominous 
and mischievous as it has been, has been attended with this 
advantage—that it has proved that not only the upper classes, but 
the great majority of the middle ranks, are on the side of order 
inIreland. Addresses from the nobility and gentry have poured 
in to the Irish Government, congratulating it on its vigorous 
policy ; the juries, chosen with scrupulous justice from the orders 
of traders and agriculturists, have invariably, at the late state 
trials, returned verdicts according to the evidence ; the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland have denounced Fenianism in vehe- 
ment language; and there is reason to believe that the farmers, 
as a body, have little sympathy with an insurrectionary move- 
ment. ‘There is some truth in Mr. Gladstone’s remark, ‘ That 
‘the Executive must acknowledge with gratitude the strong 
‘and genuine Irish sentiment which has been developed upon 
‘ this painful and critical occasion, and which has given strength 
‘to the law and its representatives.’ 

Yet those who would infer from these symptoms that Ireland 
as a nation is contented with its existing position and institu- 
tions, that the Irish people are loyal subjects, and, above all, 
that the state of the country need cause no alarm to the states- 
man, would fall into very serious error. It is, we fear, but the 
simple truth that in three of the four provinees of Ireland the 
large majority of the lower orders are hostile to the British 
Government and to the law under which they live; and though 
quiet at this moment, they could not be relied on if a rebellion 
were once to assume a formidable aspect. Ascending higher in 
the social scale a feeling exists among the agricultural classes, 
almost the only middle class in Ireland, that they are more or 
less exposed to injustice from the state of their relations to the 
soil ; and though it is doubtful whether, in any event, they would 
give aid to an insurrection, they are not, except perhaps in the 
North, attached sincerely to the Constitution. As for the 
Catholic clergy, who possess an immense influence over these 
classes, they indeed condemn the Communistic outbreak which 
was a part of the Fenian programme; but no one can doubt 
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that they are opposed openly to many of the institutions of the 
country, and especially that they inculcate the doctrine that 
Ireland is an oppressed and injured nation. Even among the 
higher orders in Ireland there is a sentiment that something is 
wrong in society, an opinion that some reforms are inevitable ; 
while, as regards the economic state and prospects of the nation 
as a whole, though, taking a period of twenty years, there has 
been a great and happy improvement, a retrogression of late is 
apparent, and during the last thirteen years comparatively little 
progress can be traced. 

The immediate causes of these phenomena are not difficult to 
be determined. The Fenian movement, in the shape it assumed, 
with its socialistic and republican theories, its organisation 
abroad and at home, and its vision of an Ireland regenerated 
by a vast Celtic crusade from the West, is obviously of American 
origin, and owes its existence to the military fervour created 
by the great war with the South, and to the sympathy between 
the millions of Irishmen settled in the United States, and their 
countrymen still remaining at home. The idea was propagated 
by a set of fanatics who had either witnessed or taken part in 
the scenes of the American contest, and it soon found a formid- 
able embodiment among the masses of the Irish race, which 
spread on either shore of the Atlantic. Nor need we be surprised 
at the fact, if we recollect that, since 1846, two millions and 
more of the Irish people have emigrated from their native 
country with feelings, in the great proportion of cases, of bitter 
hostility to the Britith Government and to the ruling classes in 
Ireland, and that these sentiments, in many instances, are 
reciprocated by those who continue in Ireland and sympathise 
with their expatriated countrymen. Such a state of things was 
certain to produce disaffection more or less serious; and those 
who are really acquainted with the tendencies of the poorer 
classes of Irish in the southern, eastern and western provinces, 
will not be surprised that numbers among them should at least 
not disapprove of Fenianism. As for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, any one who has studied their attitude towards the 

State for years, and their views on almost all Irish questions, 
can only expect that, though they abstain from encouraging 
violent and hopeless insurrection, they would stand aloof from 
the Government and its supporters, and would continue to urge 
strenuously what they think their own claims and those of the 
people. And as for the dissatisfaction of the upper classes,— 
though in part, as we shall endeavour to show, the result of 
complex political causes—and the recent decline of Ireland in 
opulence, the principal immediate cause of this is, that the 
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country between 1860 and 1864 experienced a series of un- 
fruitful seasons which have greatly reduced the incomes of the 
wealthy, have sapped the sources of the national prosperity, 
and, even now, after two years, are only beginning gradually to 
disappear. 

These causes, however, of the ills of Ireland are only imme- 
diate and superficial, and, in fact, are merely the symptoms of 
causes, deep lying and of ancient origin, to which the state of 
the country may be traced. The discontent of the Irish people, 
widespread in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, their hostility 
to English government and law, their antipathy and that of the 
Catholic priesthood to the order of things they see around them, 
nay, even to a considerable extent, the landed system and 
economy of Ireland, and the phenomena of her material con- 
dition must be ascribed to a variety of ciremstances which the 
course of her history has produced; and which can only be 
understood by glancing at its principal incidents. The first 
great fact which marks the relations of Ireland with the rest of 
Great Britain is, that Ireland is a conquered country, not subju- 
gated quickly and by overwhelming force, but overrun in the 
lapse of five centuries, and gradually appropriated by a foreign 
race, who destroyed the old institutions of the nation, uprooted 
slowly its leaders from their possessions, and reduced the people 
to bondage and serfdom by a long series of acts of oppression. 
Ireland, early invaded by Henry II., not even nominally subject 
to England throughout the long Plantagenet period, assailed 
vehemently by the Tudors, but not really annexed by them, and 
the theatre of bloody war under the Stuarts, was not thoroughly 
and finally conquered until she sank under the sword of William 
at the Revolution of 1688. But, during this lengthened space 
of ages, Ireland was being gradually colonised and settled by 
successive swarms of English and Scotch, who, in spite of fierce 
and unceasing opposition, spread by degrees over the whole of 
the country, eradicated the national usages and laws, thrust out 
the native chiefs from their lands, broke up the organisation of 
the native tribes, and planted themselves as lords and masters on 
the necks of a broken but resentful people. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, Ulster had become very nearly 
English and Scotch, the Irish race being much diminished it ; 
but in the remaining three provinces, while the owners of the 
soil and the upper classes were almost all of English origin, the 
aborigines formed the mass of the people, and continued rooted 
in myriads on the land which they still fondly considered their 
own, and from which they believed that their chiefs had been 
torn by every kind of wrong and injustice. 
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A conquest of this peculiar character—a long struggle of 
hostile races which terminated in the elevation of one to a posi- 
tion of mastery over the other throughout more than three- 
fourths of Ireland, and in the ruin of the Irish in Ulster—was 
a settlement in which it is impossible to suppose that the Irish 
people would contentedly acquiesce. Ulster, since the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, has been attached to the British connexion, and 
loyal to the Government and the law; but—setting aside some 
other causes—the principal cause of this has been that Ulster is 
essentially English and Scotch, and that the subjugated Irish 
race are only a feeble part of the population. In Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, however, where the descendants of the 
old conquered nation are still the large majority of the inhabit- 
ants, dissatisfaction and disloyalty survive, occasionally smoulder- 
ing and apparently extinct, but occasionally becoming more 
visible ; nor can we doubt that the main cause of this—we shall 
touch on other causes afterwards—was the singular and unfor- 
tunate manner in which this part of Ireland was subdued, the 
conquerors and conquered being of different origin, exasperated 
against each other by long animosities, and locally associated 
while morally hostile. This cause should never be kept out of 
mind, when dealing with Fenianism or any other distemper 
which exhibits itself in the frame of Ireland; as Mr. Gladstone 
says, it explains why some ills of Ireland are inveterate, can be 
only palliated and treated indirectly, and cannot be remedied by 
auy sudden process. 

Unhappy, however, as were the cireumstances under which 
Ireland was conquered and settled, time might, perhaps, have 
removed their effects, and ere now have united her races in 
mutual sympathy and loyalty to Great Britain had it not been 
for another influence which operated powerfully to keep them 
asunder, and to alienate the mass of Irishmen from England. 
In the great changes of the sixteenth century, England as 
a nation became Protestant, and the English and Scotch colo- 
nists of Ireland were almost all adherents of Protestantism. But 
the Irish people, with hardly an exception, remained steadfast 
to the old faith, and even to this day their descendants form the 
most Roman Catholic race in Europe. Thus the dissension of 
hostile religions came to increase the hatred produced by con- 
quest ; and Ireland became the melancholy battle-field, not only 
of mutually adverse races, but of Protestantism and Catholicism 
in fierce conflict. These religious dissensions were aggravated 

and embittered by a long train of acts of violence, contiscations, 
civil wars, and spoliations continued during more than a century, 
so that at last the national struggle took the shape of a sectarian 
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contest. At the settlement effected in 1688-90, Ulster was not 
only peopled by colonists, but was also in a great degree Protes- 
tant; while in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the aristocracy 
was English and Protestant, the mass of the nation remaining 
Catholic, the two distinctions of race and creed dividing nearly 
the same classes. This state of things inevitably led to discontent 
and a feeling of dislike to the institutions and laws of England 
among the vanquished Catholic people; and it may be asserted 
that much of the sentiment of disaffection existing in Ireland 
is the result of the religious animosities inherited trom the six- 
teenth century. 

Yet even the fatal lines of demarcation caused by the distinc- 
tions of race and creed might have been gradually effaced in 
Ireland, had not Government and Legislation interfered to 
make them impassable and lasting. The Reformation which 
emancipated England from dependence upon the See of Rome, 
imposed on Ireland a State Church, representing only the faith 
of the conquerors, a monument of victory and confiscation, and 
opposed to the will of the mass of the people. This unjust and 
absurd institution arrayed against the influence of England the 
power of the Irish Catholic priesthood and the sympathies of 
their devout flocks ; and even from the first it was vehemently 
denounced as founded on sacrilege and sheer oppression. Then 
followed a series of penal laws, framed for the purpose of uphold- 
ing the Church and limiting the rights of citizenship to its 
supporters; and these when vigorously applied to a nation of 
which five-sixths were Roman Catholics, became edicts of 
general proscription. These laws, growing by degrees more 
severe through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, shut out 
the Roman Catholic people of Ireland from most of the rights 
of British subjects, and produced of course their natural fruit in 
alienation, hostility, and disaffection. They did not, however, 
attain their climax until after the Revolution of 1688, when the 
celebrated Code of William and Anne was enacted by the Irish 
Parliament. The object of this detestable Code was to place the 
State Church in absolute supremacy and the Protestant aristocracy 
in complete ascendancy, and to reduce the entire Roman Catholic 
people into abject degradation and vassalage. The means adopted, 
as Burke has said, were well fitted for the odious purpose. The 
State Church was not only protected by every imaginable kind 
of device, but reeeived the monopoly of education ; every office 
and every liberal profession was appropriated to a Protestant 
oligarchy, and care was taken that the landed property of the 
country should centre in Protestants only. As for the Roman 
Catholics—that is, the nation in three out of the four provinces— 
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they were, in a single word, outlawed—the exercise of their 
religion proscribed, their authority over their children curtailed, 
their marriages with Protestants rendered invalid, their rise in 
life made absolutely impossible, even the enjoyment of the 
remains of their property prohibited by jealous and malignant 
severity. 

This Penal Code continued in force until 1778, when it was 
relaxed but only in a slight degree, and it cannot be said to have 
been repealed entirely until 1829. It formed thus a funda- 
mental law of society in Ireland for three generations, and it 
cannot be doubted that its results were in the highest degree 
disastrous, and have left deep and permanent traces. By giving 
the Established Church in Ireland a factitious and most unjust 
supremacy it made it a dependency of the State and the appanage 
of an oligarchic sect, depriving it thus of moral strength, and it 
aroused not only against the Establishment, but also against the 
whole scheme of Government, the conscience and feelings of the 
Trish Catholics, that is, of the great mass of the nation. The 
Penal Code, by practically limiting the lands of Ireland to a few 
thousand Protestants and giving them all the privileges of the 
State, perpetuated the memories of confiscation and wrong, and 
made the aristocracy of Ireland, at least in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught, that most mischievous and injurious order, a 
narrow, haughty, and exclusive caste, with no sympathy for the 
classes beneath them, and divided from them by a deep barrier. 
And as for the Roman Catholics of Ireland, it is needless to say 
that the Penal Code succeeded, to a considerable extent, in accom- 
plishing what it intended against them. It drove many of their 
leaders into exile, and reduced the Catholic nobility and gentry 
in many instances to humiliation and poverty. It acted asa 
degrading influence on the whole mass of the Catholic nation, 
preventing them from hoping for advancement in the State, 
debarring them from the exercise of their natural qualities, 
and fastening the mass of them upon the soil in dull, ignorant, and 
hopeless serfdom. But, above all, it kept alive, and continued 
in their original vividness, the recollections of conquest and 
wrong, making the Irish Roman Catholic feel that he really was 
an alien outlaw, and that the ‘order of society for him was a 
system of oppression and iniquity. To the Penal Code is unques- 
tionably due much of what we see in Ireland at this day ; the 
alien and disliked State Church, the peculiar traditions still 
cherished by many of the Protestant gentry, and the moral state 
of the Catholic people, at once depressed, discontented and dis- 
affected, are, in part at least, to be ascribed to it. 

The results, however, of this long train of unfortunate events 
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and bad were not only political and social; they left a deep 
and ominous mark on the economic condition of Ireland. One 
of the consequences of repeated confiscation was a numerous 
absentee proprietary, in race and religion different or hostile to 
the occupiers and cultivators of the soil; and it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out the mischiefs of this distribution of property. 
It was not only that such a class paid little attention to their 
estates, and consumed the produce in another country, it was 
that they remained aliens having little sympathy with the pea- 
santry beneath them, and no feeling except to extract the greatest 
amount of rent possible. The restrictions placed by the Penal 
Code on the acquisition of land by the Catholics—as Burke 
predicted a century ago—threw the lands of Ireland into a kind 
of mortmain, giving a few Protestants a monopoly of them, and 
keeping them out of natural commerce. This not only dis- 
couraged the industry, the energy, and the thrift of the country, 
it had also a direct tendency to produce a class of embarrassed 
landowners—there being no check on encumbering land, although 
there was on its absolute transfer—and also to create an order 
of middlemen in evasion of the law against alienation. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a worse system of landed tenures than 
was the consequence of this state of things, or one more injurious 
to the country; and the evil of course was largely aggravated by 
all the other circumstances of Ireland, her poverty, backwardness, 
and disturbed condition. Of course, too, as we have noticed 
before, this unhappy tenor of Irish history found but too clear and 
mournful an expression in the state of the great mass of the 
peasantry in three at least of the four provinces. A century ago, 
seventy years after the settlement effected at the Revolution, the 
characteristics of the classes that form the farmers and agri- 
culturists of Ireland, were in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
servility, a kind of sluggish apathy, and widespread and des- 
pairing poverty. When Burke and Arthur Young wrote, the 
economic structure of Ireland represented her history but too 


truly ; its evidences were an idle and wasteful proprietary, 


in many instances non-resident ; a grasping oppressive race of 
middlemen interposed between the owners and the occupiers of the 
soil, a degraded mass of peasantry and labourers, and a wretched 
and unimproving agriculture. 

Nor have we even yet completed the tale of the causes which 
unhappily concurred to render Ireland the disgrace of the 
Empire. The healing and soothing influences of commerce 
would, perhaps, even in the last century, have removed some 
of her worst ills, have opened a way to Roman Catholic industry, 
have called into being a middle class to counterbalance the 
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Protestant oligarchy, have relieved the land from its swarms 
of paupers, have dissipated by the magic of comfort the evil 
memories of war and revolution. But, unfortunately, the 
narrow-minded policy which marked our whole colonial legis- 
lation until the days of Adam Smith and Pitt, was applied to 
Treland with strict severity, and her relations in trade with the 
rest of the Empire were regulated by the mercantile system. 
The trade of Ireland was a colonial trade after the fashion of the 
eighteenth century ; that is, her natural exports were diminished ; 
her mavufacturing industry was almost destroyed, and she was 
compelled to procure in the English market almost every article 
of luxury and ornament. This system of exclusion and re- 
pression, which formed perhaps the main grievance of Irish 
‘ patriots’ in the last century, was, assuredly, a very minor evil 
compared to others we have enumerated ; nor do we deny that, in 
spite of it, the trade of Ireland made some progress, and that 
with happy and marked advantages. There is no doubt that in 
1778, after nearly a century of settled government, the exports 
and imports of Ireland had increased immensely beyond what 
they had been, and that the result had been fraught with con- 
siderable benefit to the country. But the mercantile system, 
nevertheless, had reduced the commerce of Ireland to an 
amount insignificant compared to what it should have been; 
and this mischievous effect of legislation in checking the de- 
velopment of progress that might have lessened the evils of the 
past, must be taken into account in any inquiry into the complex 
causes of the Irish Question. 

Such, briefly, were the principal causes which, acting through 
a series of ages, made Ireland, what we know she was, during 
the century after the Revolution. Her condition has been fully 
described by writers of different genius and tendencies, but 
though their views may not coincide, they all agree in the 
general picture. They concur in this, that after years of settled 
government and established order, the distinctions of race and 
religion remained deep marked in the frame of society ; that if 
Ulster was comparatively prosperous, Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught continued backward; that the Penal Code had 
accomplished its work in elevating the Church of a caste into 
illegitimate and hated ascendancy, in producing a narrow 
oligarchy of proprietors, and in outlawing the mass of a nation ; 
that Ireland, bound in commercial fetters, was unable to expand 
naturally ; that the Catholic people, wretched as they were, 
clung fondly to their persecuted Church, and cherished the 
memory of its wrongs ; and that poverty and discontent were the 
normal state of three-iourths of the country. The gentle, acute, 
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and Christian Berkeley, lamented the impenetrable barrier which 
separated the Romish clergy from his own even in the com- 
monest duties of life, regretted the arrogance and harshness of 
the squirearchy, and endeavoured, so far as in him lay, to call 
attention to the misery of the peasantry. Swift, less philosophic, 
contented himself with savage philippics against the laws which 
burdened the minority in trade, but drew ghastly pictures of 
the waste and brutality of the upper classes, and of the want of 
three-fourths of the nation. Burke traced the evil to its his- 
torical source, and showed conclusively that, governed as she 
was, Ireland never could become prosperous, and that she was 
a wretched dependency. And Arthur Young, that excellent 
observer, in his admirable economic sketch of Ireland, traced a 
striking picture of the material consequences of class ascendancy 
and landed monopoly. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the state of 
Ireland attracted the attention of William Pitt, in his concep- 
tions at least, perhaps the greatest of the statesmen of England. 
Her sectarian divisions, her class dissensions, the domination of 
her Protestant aristocracy, the commercial checks upon her 
development, and the miserable depression of the mass of her 
people, were appreciated by him in all their bearings. He 
applied his vigorous and capacious mind to devise and execute 
a remedial policy. It was an age for preserving ecclesiastical 
establishments, and Pitt probably did not think that Ireland was 
ripe for religious equality. He thus left the State Church 
untouched ; but he wished to raise from its degradation the 
fallen Church of the Roman Catholics by endowing liberally the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and thereby to attract to the State 
the sympathies of the Roman Catholics of Ireland and their 
leaders. This measure was to be supplemented by Catholic 
emancipation in the largest sense; that is, not only were the 
cruel fetters of the Penal Code to be wholly removed, but the 
Irish Catholics were to receive the full benefits of complete 
citizenship. A policy like this, Pitt justly hoped, would at least 
lay the basis of a reconciliation between the Irish Catholics and 
their Government, would gradually obliterate their past wrongs, 
and, their energies being set free, would gradually bring them 
material prosperity. As regards the ascendancy of the Protestant 
caste, Pitt, evidently following Adam Smith, believed that a 
union with Great Britain would, in the course of time, effect its 
extinction ; and this measure accordingly was a cardinal point in 
his plans for Ireland. At the same time he declared that Ireland 
was entitled to absolute freedom of trade, and he looked to the 
increase of wealth which would inevitably follow this change as 
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the best means of lessening her poverty. His policy, if not in 
all respects conformable to modern Liberal ideas, was truly noble 
and comprehensive ; to this day it has not been equalled by any 
of his successors who have attempted to touch or mitigate the 
Irish difficulty. 

Unfortunately, however, the policy of Pitt was not carried 
out on account of prejudices which only complicated the Irish 
Question. The Union was accomplished indeed, but in a manner 
which shocked the conscience of all honest and upright men, 
and under circumstances which almost made it a breach of faith 
to the Irish people. There can be no doubt that the general 
support which the Catholics of Ireland gave the Union was 
given under an implied promise that it would be accompanied 
by a series of reforms in the interest of their Church and them- 
selves ; and when it was discovered that this condition in the 
national compact was eluded, widespread distrust was the 
inevitable consequence. The Union, effected in this way by 
alienating the Catholics of Ireland from the British Government 
which had seemed to deceive them, compelled that Government 
to throw its weight in the scale of the Protestant oligarchy ; 
and the result was that the influence of that caste, so fatal to the 
progress of the nation—its illegitimate and mischievous ascen- 
dancy—has hardly diminished for many years. During the 
generation that followed the Union, the political frame of society 
in Ireland continued in no respect altered; that is, favour, 
influence, and property were centred in the Protestant aris- 
tocracy ; they monopolised all the patronage of the State; 
possessed all the local administration ; engrossed nearly all the 
landed estates ; and were allowed to oppress with impunity the 
Roman Catholic nation of three-fourths of Ireland. Mean- 
while the Protestant Establishment still monopolised the eccle- 
siastical revenues of the country ; the Church of the real nation 
continued in poverty, degradation, and contempt; and, the 
pledge of Catholic Emancipation having been repudiated as 
impracticable, the whole Catholic people of Ireland were kept 
deprived of the rights of citizenship, the lower orders held in 
subjection, the middle and upper rendered unable to take their 
natural place in society. From this state of things what could 
arise but a prolongation of the old evils—the iniquitous supre- 
macy of class and creed—the monopoly of power by a sectarian 
caste—and a deep sense of injustice in the hearts of the mass of 
the Catholics, most powerful of course in the three provinces in 
which they formed the body of the people ? 

While this was the political state of Ireland for years after 
the Union, a great change was operating gradually in the 
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condition of her different orders, and, generally, in her material 
condition. Her wealth, measured by exports and imports, 
undoubtedly increased in a marked degree; and the opening of 
her trade with Great Britain was, of course, a considerable 
benefit to the nation. But the Union, by transferring the seat 
of Government from Dublin to London, augmented the number 
of her absentees ; and this result was inevitably aggravated by 
every modern improvement in locomotion. The effect on a 
poor and discontented country was not without considerable 
mischief; it weakened any existing ties of goodwill between 
landlord and tenant, and contributed to the neglect of estates 
and to the general depression of industry. At the same time, 
the high prices of the war, and the consequent rapid rise of 
rents, alike encouraged the habits of waste which characterised 
the Protestant aristocracy, made them disinclined to grant 
tenures of any duration to their dependants, and gave their 
lands a fictitious value, which operated mischievously on the 
poorer peasantry. Simultaneously with this, the enormous 
‘ protection’ which the war and the corn laws gave to grain 
caused tracts of land to be broken up, and subdivided into small 
farms held by a miserable pauper tenantry, whose whole corn crops 
were absorbed in rent, and who maintained a precarious exist- 
ence by the cultivation of the treacherous potato. This was the 
age when the landed system of Ireland finally assumed the form 
in which it continued down to our time, a narrow oligarchy of 
embarrassed proprietors consuming more than their share of the 
aa of the soil in exorbitant rents; a class under them of 
arsh middlemen exaggerating the vices of their superiors; and 
an immense and increasing population of small farmers, the mere 
serfs of their greedy lords, like a pauper army fastened on the land, 
whose eager and fierce competition for it was regulated, as Mr. 
Mill has observed, by the sheer necessity of a struggle for exist- 
ence. In this state of things, there is no doubt that the condition 
of all the lower orders deteriorated from what it had been even 
in the course of the century before ; they remained degraded and 
servile as ever ; but they became poorer and more wretched. In 
Ulster the change was less felt, on account partly of her manu- 
facturing industry, and partly of the agricultural customs which 
existed between the landlords and tenantry, both in the case of 
the larger Holders at least, usually of the same race and faith ; 
but in the other three provinces the material decline of the mass 
of the people is a fact proved by the clearest testimony. 
The Emancipation Act of 1829 found Ireland in the condi- 
tion we have described, ruled by Great Britain through a 
dominant aristocracy, in race and faith distinct from the nation 
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in three out of the four provinces ; that aristocracy in alliance 
with an Establishment that represented sectarian ascendancy ; 
the gentry and the upper landed classes, in many instances non- 
resident, and forming a burden upon the people by their waste, 
their embarrassments and their alienation from it, the mass of 
the population degraded and sinking gradually into pauperism, 
the whole landed relations of the country becoming perilous and 
economically unjust through extortionate rents and bad agri- 
culture, the top of society not prosperous, while the bottom was 
decaying in misery. ‘This condition of Ireland was made 
terribly apparent in the reports of a series of commissions 
which between 1830 and 1844 laid its miseries and dangerous 
features bare, but rather deplored it than suggested remedies. 
Without detracting from the undoubted merit of the Liberal 
Administrations which at this period endeavoured to cope with 
this state of things, we agree with Professor Goldwin Smith 
that their policy, though in the right direction, was, perhaps, 
owing to the exigencies of their situation, inadequate to redress 
the ills of the country. A great attempt was, no doubt, made 
to redress the political wrongs of the Catholics. The Penal 
Code was completely obliterated ; Roman Catholics were admitted 
to full British citizenship, and, under the government of Lord 
Melbourne, received their share of authority in the State; and 
at the same time the insolent ascendancy of the Protestant 
oligarchy was really discouraged. The extreme pressure of the 
State Church upon the Roman Catholic peasantry, and its most 
direct and odious burdens were mitigated by the commutation 
of the tithes; and this apparently shifted the charge of the 
Establishment upon the Protestant gentry. A liberal system 
of national education was also inaugurated by the State, and a 
great reform was made in the corporations which had been the 
strongholds of Protestant ascendancy. Nor were these mea- 
sures without good fruit ; their effects were seen in the lessening 
of agitation, in the cessation of widespread and violent disaffec- 
tion, in an undoubted growth of loyalty and obedience among 
the more wealthy Roman Catholics; and, we are happy to add, 
in the indignant remonstrances of the oligarchy, who, for the 
first time, found out that the Government of Ireland was not 
exclusively in their interests. 

But though these reforms were good and useful,‘they did not 
go to the root of the matter, or even approach the terrible evils 
that were festering in society in Ireland. They made Pro- 
testant supremacy less odious, removed some of the mischiefs of 
the Establishment, taught Ireland that there was such a thing 
a3 justice and equal rights between man and man, and diffused 
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principles of hope and content between the upper and middle 
classes of the Catholics. But they did not produce religious 
equality; they left the State Church erect and supreme, and 
thus to retain its enormous power ; above all they avoided touch- 
ing the problem of the condition of Ireland in its economic and 
material aspect. They did not cope with the deep-seated ills 
becoming apparent in the landed system of by far the greater 
part of the country, which, the fatal heritage of the unhappy 
past, were threatening the very foundations of society. While 
Lords Lieutenant and Chief Secretaries were congratulating 
cabinets on ‘the peaceableness of Ireland,’ while Roman Ca- 
tholic gentlemen and barristers were becoming deputy-lieute- 
nants and judges, and while the baffled Protestant oligarchy 
were muttering at the apostasy of the Castle, the whole state 
of the landed classes—in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, at 
least—was becoming fatal to national progress. Many of the 
landed gentry, crippled by the fall of the prices that followed 
the close of the war, were more embarrassed even than their 
fathers ; while, owing to the pressure of the population, their 
rents were rather rising than falling, and thus they were inca- 
pacitated from improving the estates which they really burdened, | 
and at the same time, were made indisposed to treat the peasantry 
with liberality or justice. Meanwhile, the middleman class was 
being placed in much the same position as their superiors, and 
the condition of the agricultural peasantry, under the influence 
of an increasing population, was becoming annually more un- 
prosperous. Ulster still retained comparative welfare, though 
even in Ulster the subdivision of land was causing alarm to 
thinking persons; but in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
the tillers of the soil and the mass of the peasantry were, ma- 
terially, in a declining condition. The census of 1841, revealed 
to the Empire the appalling fact that out of a population of 
8,000,000 of souls, nearly all dependent upon the land, 3,000,000 
were in abject penury, and 1,000,000 were only just above it. 
The monster meetings of 1843—we use the celebrated phrase 
of The Times—brought out the real condition of Ireland in 
terrible, but distinct, significance. In every parish, east, south, 
and west, a regular organisation existed, headed generally by 
the Catholic priesthood, for the purpose of collecting the funds 
intended for the Repeal agitation, and of enlisting recruits for 
the service of the ‘moral force’ armies of Daniel O’Connell. 
These associations, like ‘centres of infection,’ diffused mis- 
chievous principles around, and gave formidable and undoubted 
evidence of the discontent of the people and their priesthood. 
A convention in Dublin, with O’Connell as its ruler, directed 
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the conduct of these bodies, corresponded with their delegates 
and officials, applied the ‘ rent’ towards such objects as seemed 
fitting to the great tribune, and held weekly meetings to 
promote the cause of ‘Repeal and Irish freedom.’ Thus an 
image of a native legislature, returned and supported by self- 
made constituencies, and openly demanding the dismemberment 
of the Empire, and the complete subversion of social order, arose 
at the bidding of one man, and in three out of four parts of 
Ireland practically defied the influence of Government. It was 
in fact the union of the Catholic lower classes, at the instance 
of their priests and a demagogue, in an attitude of elaborate 
preparation, not to fight indeed, but to compel the redress of 
what they considered their just grievances. The vast assem- 
blages which were held at distinct intervals in the three pro- 
vinces, were the popular embodiment of this movement, as the 
weekly meetings at Conciliation Hall, represented its intelli- 
gence and government. No eyewitness could behold these 
gatherings, collected from different and often distant points, 
arrayed usually in excellent order, and commanded by their 
‘wardens’ or their ‘heads,’ without feeling the proof they afforded 
of the hostility of the Catholic Irish to the constitution, of the 
“et of their unrecognised Church, and of the poverty of the 
uge masses which, not employed in prosperous industry, were 
levied for such illegal demonstrations. In this last point of view, 
indeed, the monster meetings were the upheaval of a chaos of 
discontented poverty in blind, dull, but perilous, passion. 

This state of things, there can be no doubt, had a deep influence 
on the sagacious minister who was then at the head of affairs 
in Great Britain. Sir Robert Peel very properly resolved to 
make O’Connell amenable to the law, and to show that the 
power of the Crown could put down ‘ moral force’ sedition. He 
brought the leaders of Repeal to trial, and though ultimately 
unsuccessful he extinguished agitation for a time. But he was 
too wise not to see, in the state of Ireland in 1843-44, the 
symptoms of a society that required extensive and immediate 
reform in the interest of the safety of the Empire. At this 
juncture he fully appreciated the necessity of reconciling by 
some means the Catholic priesthood to the British Government, 
of uniting as many Catholics as possible to the Irish soil by the 
tie of property, of diffusing enlightened ideas among them, of 
breaking up by an indirect method the half-ruined Protestant 
oligarchy, of devising some expedient to improve the condition 
of the agricultural peasantry, of introducing capital into the 
country, and of thus quickening its decaying industry. By a 
policy like this, carried out boldly, he hoped gradually to cut 
off the springs of sectarian discord and class hatreds, to reduce 
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the amount of Irish discontent, and if not to remove pauperism, 
to make it of less formidable proportions. At the risk of his 
popularity and his fame, he induced Parliament to increase the 
Maynooth grant for the support of the Irish Catholic clergy, 
expecting thereby to win their sympathies in some degree 
towards the British Government. He contemplated making 
Trinity College, Dublin, a really national place of learning; 
and when he found that this was impossible, he founded the 
Queen’s University, to provide a system of middle class edu- 
cation for the supposed benefit of the Catholics principally. 
At the same time he appointed a Commission to inquire 
minutely into the system of the ownership and occupation 
of land in Ireland, his known purpose being to mature a 
scheme for the speedy transfer of those estates which had 
become embarrassed hopelessly, of creating a proprietary of 
Catholics out of the wrecks of the Protestant landlords, and if 
possible of placing the relations between the Irish peasantry 
and their superiors on a basis less injurious to industry, and 
giving more scope to their energy and exertions. It was a 
policy, possibly not bold enough, but marked with statesman- 
like thought and prudence ; and, next to Pitt, Peel deserves 
the credit of having been the most enlightened of the ministers 
who have dealt with the case of Ireland. 

The events, however, of 1846, prevented Peel from accom- 
plishing his designs. It is impossible to say what might have 
been the policy adopted by his successor, had Ireland remained 
in her ordinary condition. But the visitation of 1846-7, fell 
suddenly on a suffering people, and brought out in fearful 
clearness the vicious state of society in Ireland, showed the 
Irish difficulty in its worst aspect, and, at the same time, pro- 
vided the means by which it was to be partly mitigated. In 
1845 the frail root on which the mass of the poorer Irish eked 
out existence, betrayed symptoms of general failure, and in the 
next year, the whole crop perished. An awful and mournful 
spectacle followed; a nation full of elements of decay, weak, 
poor, divided, and ill-organised, was brought into conflict with 
sudden famine, and thrown on the verge of utter dissolution. 
The whole mass of the small farmers of Ireland, with their 
labourers, families, and connections, and the myriads of pauper 
beggars below them, were lifted up, as it were, from the soil, 
and cast for support on the charity of the Empire. Whoever 
beheld these haggard armies besieging the workhouses day and 
night, or crowding the roads for miles upon miles in long lines 
of pitiable wretchedness, must have been, not only Fons, ix at 
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the sight, but led to regret the state of society which could 
have given birth to such misery. The paupers in Ireland, in 
1847, were 3,000,000 of souls and upwards ; in 1848, they had 
only sunk to 2,500,000; and the ghastly multitude would 
hardly have decreased, but for immense and rapid emigration. 
This, in fact, proved the only means of dealing with the 
population of a country which had become inadequate to 
support it ; and terrible as the crisis has been, it has been, un- 
doubtedly, a national benefit. The people of Ireland have been 
reduced by about 3,000,000, since 1846, in consequence of this 
enormous exodus; and this change, however fraught with 
individual and widespread suffering, must be reckoned as a 
necessary condition to the material improvement of the country. 
It freed Ireland from the mass of pauperism which was 
actually threatening to overwhelm it, and by leaving vast tracts 
of the soil unoccupied, it opened a way to a better agriculture. 
As may be supposed, it was less violent in Ulster than in the 
rest of the island; but in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
it took the proportions of the expatriation of more than a third 
of the entire population. 

The results, however, of the Great Famine, were not confined 
to the uprooting of millions, and sending them to the United 
States; they penetrated the whole of society in Ireland. A 
great number of the embarrassed proprietary .were reduced to 
absolute bankruptcy and want, in consequence of the failure of 
their rents, and the sudden stoppage of cultivation over a large 
part of the area of the country, caused by the disappearance of 
the population. The class of middlemen was almost extin- 
guished, unable to meet their own engagements, and deprived 
of the rents of their dependents. Thus liberated, in part, from 
the burden of pauperism, and from the incubus of a proprietary, 
in race, religion, traditions, and habits opposed to the well- 
being of the nation, the land of Ireland, to a considerable 
extent, and especially in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
was laid open to anew state of things; and an opportunity was 
afforded for a great material improvement of the country. Yet 
signs existed that this hope of progress would be attended by 
some evil symptoms. It was not possible that three millions 
of souls already hostile to the British government, and to the 
order of things under which they lived, could depart into exile 
from their native land, under every circumstance of sorrow and 
suffering, and not feel the sentiment of wrong made more 
intense, more deep, more enduring. It was not possible that 
this vast multitude could scatter itself though the United 
States, become a large part of the American people, and, at the 
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same time, in a thousand ways, keep up relations with the race 
at home, of which it was so immense a fraction, and that dis- 
loyalty and disaffection would cease to infect the soil of Ireland. 
Nor was it possible that the Irish priesthood, whose power, 
prestige, and pecuniary resources were greatly diminished by 
the emigration, would be satisfied with this state of things, or 
acquiesce in the position they held in Ireland under the existing 
constitution. Thus while after the events of 1846, a prospect 
of real material improvement was opened for the first time to 
Ireland, her political state in some respects was threatened by 
many elements of disturbance. An exiled people across the 
Atlantic, a bereaved and isolated people at home, and a clergy 
hostile as ever to the law, have formed since 1846 the principal 
features of the Irish Question. 

What, then, in view of this state of things, has been the policy 
of our statesmen to Ireland? If it has been judicious in some 
respects, it has been somewhat timorous and weak, on account, 
perhaps, of the immense difficulty of dealing with Ireland com- 
prehensively in the existing composition of Parliament. It has 
been an attempt to improve the condition of Ireland by material 
means, and through the upper and middle classes, without much 
regard to the lower, and without any effort to cope with the 
political and sectarian ills of the country. A stringent Poor 
Law has been enacted, and has co-operated with the work of 
nature in increasing the efflux of population, and in clearing 
the soil for a new husbandry. The Incumbered Estates Act has 
transferred the lands of many of the embarrassed proprie- 
tary; has thus, to a considerable extent, relieved Ireland from 
a mischievous burden, and has created a class of Roman Catholic 
landowners in harmony with the Roman Catholic peasantry. 
Other useful measures have been passed to encourage the intro- 
duction of capital, to abolish practically the middleman tenures, 
and to simplify the alienation of land in order to bring it rapidly 
into commerce. It cannot be doubted that this legislation has 
been attended with very great benefits. The wretched swarms 
of pauperism have vanished, and cannot again settle down on the 
soil, to ruin every relation upon it, and to threaten society with 
a fearful evil. A bankrupt and most mischievous feudalism has 
been replaced in a large degree by a better order of solvent 
* rietors freed from the associations of their predecessors. 
reland has made considerable material progress; and, in 1866, 
notwithstanding several seasons of distress, is far wealthier than 
she ever was at any period before the famine. The poverty 
of the lower orders has diminished ; the wages of labour has 
almost doubled ; there is certainly much more physical comfort 
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diffused ‘generally throughout the peasantry. Ascending in the 
scale of society, the agriculture of the island has advanced ; 
large tracts have been reclaimed and enclosed; the land is 
centering in a richer class; farms have become more and more 
extended ; and the intense competition for the possession of the 
soil, though far greater than it ought to be consistently with the 
general welfare, has undergone a marked diminution. The habits, 
too, of the upper classes have been changed in several respects ; 
they are more thrifty, intelligent, and prudent, less intolerant 
than in the days of ascendancy; and though not particularly 
attached to governments which of late have somewhat disliked 
them, they are, on the whole, not a bad specimen of a somewhat 
harsh but respectable aristocracy. 

But though the material progress of Ireland has been great 
during the last twenty years, the political and sectarian mischiefs 
which constitute part of the Irish difficulty, cannot be said to 
have much diminished. Nor, as we have intimated, has legis- 
lation attempted even to grapple with these evils; indeed, 
Government in some respects has made them more acute and 
exasperating. The increase of the wealth of Ireland has not 
caused the American Irish to forget the events of the great 
exodus, nor blinded the Irish at home to the fact that the land 
to which they long fondly clung is passing rapidly to a new race 
of occupiers. The Irish peasantry know well that legislation 
for twenty years has positively stimulated emigration; and 
that Government has made no attempt to ameliorate the 
harsh and peculiar relations which exist between the more 
humble farmers and the landlords who hold them almost in 
subjection. They know that the statesmen who have done 
so much to change the condition and civilisation of the 
upper and middle classes in Ireland have stopped short at 
the class of the peasantry; and that for them the occupation 
of the soil, under a system still of extreme competition, 
remains, at least in these provinces, unmitigated by liberal 
and generous usages. Hence, while Ireland has become more 
wealthy, the elements of disaffection and discontent have not 
decreased among her poorer population, except so far as they 
have been mitigated by greater general physical well-being ; 
some causes, too, have tended to increase them; and the con- 
stant intercourse with America gives them unity and effective 
consistency. We should not forget that, since 1846, Ireland 
has three times been menaced by an insurrection with which, 
undoubtedly, the lower orders in Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught sympathised in a greater or a less degree, and this, 
though the material progress of the island is an indisputable 
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fact. Moreover, since. 1846, the causes of the animosity of sect 
continue in Ireland as before, and have become even more 
irritating. The State persists in keeping up the Establishment 
without any change whatever, with all its old associations of 
ascendancy, and with its obvious injustice to the nation. It 
still disregards the Roman Catholic priesthood, who, in turn, 
during the last sixteen years, have thrown themselves more 
decidedly than ever into the scale against the Imperial Govern- 
ment. And, the influence of this body remaining, it keeps alive 
the feeling of hostility to the Constitution among its flocks, and 
prevents the sentiment of loyalty to England from entering the 
hearts of three-fourths of the people. Thus the Irish Question, 
happily solved to a certain extent in its material aspect, con- 
tinues almost entirely unsolved in its political and sectarian 
bearings. 

These considerations, in our judgment, account for the present 
state of Ireland. The Fenian movement, viewed by itself, and 
with reference only to the persons directly and actively engaged 
in it, need not cause peculiar alarm, and doubtless will be, ere 
long, quiescent. It is not sustained by the peasantry openly ; 
it wants leaders and positive support ; and it is denounced 
by the Roman Catholic priesthood. But the Fenian movement 
is not the less a symptom of a deep-seated evil which, in certain 
events, might become perilous—an evidence of the rankling 
discontent of the people of three-fourths of Ireland, and of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, provoked immediately from America, 
but resulting ultimately from a series of causes to be traced in 
the history of the country. And while the disastrous effects 
survive ; while in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the great 
mass of the lower ranks are hostile to the order of society ; 
while the Catholic priesthood throughout Ireland are at heart 
averse to the Constitution ;. while the religious institutions of 
the country are odious to the majority of the people; while, 
notwithstanding considerable progress, the relations of pro- 
perty and industry with the soil are, in three out of four 
provinces, felt by the peasantry to be harsh and unfair; while, 
in this state of things emigration continues, and the small 
agriculturists are being uplifted in thousands yearly from their 
hearths and homes, it is certain that, under one form or another, 
disaffection will exist in Ireland, and possible that, in certain 
contingencies, it might assume a formidable aspect. It is a 
mistake to suppose that, because Fenianism has not been 
embraced by thousands openly, the spirit of Fenianism is not 
dangerous, or to measure the discontent of Ireland by the 
numbers of the avowed Fenians. The conspiracy, planned in a 
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time of peace, when’ the strength of England was undivided, 
was obviously so certain to fail, that it could not attract the open 
support of any order or class in Ireland, whatever sympathy it 
may have evoked, and for this reason, we do not doubt, it was 
especially condemned by the Roman Catholic clergy. But were 
England engaged in a war that would vealiully occupy her 
forces, the case would be completely different ; in that event, the 
condition of Ireland, of which Fenianism is a mere sign, would 
become fraught with extreme peril. 

For these reasons the state of Ireland demands, in our judg- 
ment, serious attention in the interest not only of the island 
itself, but of the integrity of this great Empire. Can nothing 
be done to remove the causes of the dissatisfaction we have been 
noticing ; to extinguish Fenianism and similar tendencies, not by 
the precarious method of force, but through the harmony of a 
united people, to establish in Ireland the foundations of a reign 
of happiness and national peace? Have the last efforts of 
statesmanship been tried, and does nothing yet remain to be 
accomplished to reconcile the authority of Great Britain, and 
the institutions under which they live, to the hearts and minds 
of the Irish people ? 

In discussing these questions let us do justice to what has 
already been achieved, since the great statute of 1829 for the 
first time admitted the Catholics of Ireland to the rights of 
British citizens. Let us allow that the tendencies of legislation 
for Ireland have been generous and well meaning, if not bold 
enough; that such measures as the Commutation of the Tithes, 
the Bills for Maynooth and National Education, and the opening 
of the Irish Corporations, have all been in a liberal direction ; 
and that the Poor Law and the Incumbered Estates Act have 
in them elements of future improvement. Let us concede, too, 
the undoubted fact that, under liberal administrations, at least, 
the conduct of Government has been just and generous to the 
Catholics of Ireland, that they have received their share of the 
patronage of the State, and have been treated by it with confi- 
dence. Let us also distinctly bear in mind that, as the causes of 
the ills of Ireland run up to the remote past, so they cannot be im- 
mediately removed, that perhaps it may be as impossible to ex- 
tirpate them as it would be to restore to its form a member long 
withered by disease, and that, however modern statesmanship may 
regret what has already taken place, it cannot recall the events of 
history. Nor should we forget, in common justice to British 
ministers since 1829, and with reference, too, to any schemes 
that may be devised for the welfare of Ireland, that any Irish 
policy must receive the sanction of the Parliament of Great 
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Britain ; that that Parliament is greatly divided in opinion on 
many Irish subjects; that possibly a majority in it would not 
approve of many measures which the more enlightened of our 
statesmen consider necessary to the well-being of the country ; 
and that, accordingly, the whole Irish Question is one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty to deal with under any system of constitu- 
tional government. The Imperial Parliament, we must admit, 
is pot, perhaps, the ideal we should choose to direct the affairs 
of a divided nation, politically identified with Great Britain, 
indeed, but distinct from it in many respects, and for ages 
despised and ill-treated by it. 

The future policy of our statesmen towards Ireland should, | 
however, we think be tolerably apparent. Her political and 
sectarian ills continue; they will not yield to material reforms; 
they require political and moral remedies. The principal of 
these complicated ills—that which most deeply affects society— 
is the repugnance of the Catholics of Ireland to the religious 
organisation of the country, and the opposition of the Romish 
priesthood to the Government in its relations to them. And if 
we reflect that this sentiment is that of five-sixths of the nation, 
and of those whom they most deeply reverence, and that, though 
not always visible, it is not the less deep-rooted and certain, we shall 
comprehend what a general cause of widespread alienation it is, 
and how perilous it is to the Empire. What then is the main 
cause of this sentiment, and why is it so steady and inveterate ? 
We answer, it is the stubborn maintenance in legal but iniqui- 
tous ascendancy of a State Church, which embodies the principles 
of conquest, confiscation, and proscription, to the minds of the 
Catholics in Ireland, and which, for the benefit of a small 
minority who form a distinct and hostile sect, appropriates the 
ecclesiastical revenues of the people. This is, and must be, 
the great cause of just complaint and general ill-will, assuming 
that the Catholics of Ireland retain the ordinary feelings of 
humanity. If a state insists on supporting a church for a sect 
against the will of a nation, that church moreover being rightly 
considered as a standard of past misgovernment and oppression, 
and endowed unrighteously with the property of the people, dis- 


union between the government and the governed, and mutual 


antipathy must be the consequence. The ecclesiastical settle- 
ment of Ireland, in fact, is the prolongation by mere force of 
sectarian wrong against the popular will, thus outraging the 
conscience and exasperating the feelings of the great majority 
of the Irish nation. 

Nothing shows more distinctly the injury inflicted on Ireland 
by the Church Establishment, and the extreme impolicy of 
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keeping it up, than the arguments of those who venture to 
defend it. No person, as Macaulay observes, would pretend, in 
the existing state of Ireland, to force such an institution on the 
people. It is admitted that any measure of the kind would be 
as monstrous as the attempts to compel the Scotch to submit to 
prelacy, or to coerce the Huguenots of France into conformity to 
the faith of the persecuting Bourbon. It is admitted, that any 
British minister who would dream of imposing on a considerable 
part of the community who form the British people a church 
from which they not only dissent, but which they had special 
cause to dislike, would be fitted only for a cell in Bedlam. Nor 
is it pretended that this Establishment does not provoke a great 
deal of discontent, that it does not tend to perpetuate the sense 
of past wrong and present injustice. Setting aside a few imprac- 
ticable persons, will any one say that the Irish State Church does 


not shock the vast majority of the people, is not viewed by them . 


and their priesthood as a grievance, and is borne by them for 
any other reason than because they are compelled to submit to 
it? It is obvious moreover—for on this point statistics are an 
infallible test—that, looked at as a proselytising church, as the 
means of converting the Catholics of Ireland, the Establishment 
is a complete failure; that it has never got beyond the narrow 
limits of the pale to which it was originally confined ; and that, 
after the lapse of more than three centuries, notwithstanding 
every kind of support from state injustice and state domination, 
it remains the mere appurtenance of a sect, and not the church 
of a faithful people. That pompous array of bishops and arch- 
deacons, of deans and chapters, of prebends and rectors, com- 
pared with the number of their flocks, are a mass of officers 
without a real army, the satellites of a deserted temple into 
which worshippers will not enter. In short, it is a conceded 
fact that the Irish Establishment is an evil in the abstract, that 
it is thought a wrong by the mass of Irishmen, and that it has 
most signally failed to accomplish its intended mission. 

These being the indisputable facts, they decide the question 
in our opinion. The arguments, on the other side, are historical 
fallacies or irrelevant sophisms. First, it is said, that the Irish 
State Church is essentially the same as that existing in Ireland 
at the time of the Conquest; that the Romish Church is an 
innovation, and therefore that prescription and law concur in 
favour of the Establishment. The answer is, first, that although 
the Church which Henry II. found settled in Ireland was not 
Romish in the strict sense, it was assuredly not the Tudor Estab- 
lishment, and that for many centuries, at least five-sixths of the 
nation have been Roman Catholics; and, secondly, that even if 
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the fact were so, it has nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
because, since the sixteenth century the Irish State Church has 
only obtained the support of a sectarian minority. Then it is 
said, that because the Irish bishops, or rather a majority among 
them, assented to the ecclesiastical revolution of the Tudors in 
Treland at the Reformation, that assent binds the whole nation 
for ever, as if in the first place the mass of the people have not 
kept aloof from the Protestant movement, and as if in the second 
any act of the kind could be a permanent settlement of the 
question. It is argued, thirdly, that the Irish Establishment is 
especially guarded by the Union, and that to touch the one is to 
assail the other; to this we reply, that the Act of Union does 
not contain a single provision to guarantee the revenues of that 
Church, that since the Union a positive statute has curtailed these 
revenues by one-fourth, that Parliament, in another essential 
point, the number of the representatives of Ireland, has inter- 
fered with the settlement of the Union, and that, in any case, 
no statute whatever, however fundamental or important, can 
necessarily control the action of the legislature. As for the 
arguments that the revenues of the Establishment are principally 
paid by the Protestant proprietary, and that accordingly they 
are legitimately applicable to the religious uses of Anglican Pro- 
testantism, or that, after all, the Church affords an excellent 
supply of country gentlemen to a country injured.by absen- 
teeism; we say, of the first, that it is a new doctrine, that 
because the weight of a national charge falls principally on a 
single class, that class possesses a right to distribute it in such a 
manner as it thinks fit; and, as to the second, that it is a mere 
pretence that savours not a little of simony. As regards those 
who clamour about the sanctity of the property of the Establish- 
ment, we refer them to the palpable distinction between indi- 
vidual and corporate rights, and to the precedent of the Reforma- 
tion; and as for the notion that the Anglican Church in Ireland 
and England is so essentially one, that the fall of the one means 
that of the other, we would leave that question, with much 
confidence, to any sensible bishop or clergyman of the Church of 
England in this country. 

The time therefore, we think, has come to deal with the Irish 
State Church in the interest of Ireland and the Empire. That 
Church, we repeat is, at once, an influence opposed to equal 
government and justice, a perpetual incentive of discontent, and 


. ‘tn absolute and ignominious failure viewed as a means to pro- 


mote Protestantism. We may add, that it has been condemned 
in principle by every thinker and statesman of the age, and thaa 
it is not defended by any person who has not a positive interest 
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in it. Should its temporalities be abolished, vested rights being 


of course respected, we believe such a measure would do more to 
diffuse a feeling throughout Ireland that the domination of sect 
had passed away, and that the legislature had ventured to treat 
Ireland with real equity, and, consequently, to extinguish national 
discontent, than any other conceivable reform. Nor do we think 
the result impossible, provided the attack were at first confined 
to the extinction of the revenues of the Church, and did not 
embrace the larger question of the manner in which they should 
be distributed. It is on this point that so much difficulty exists 
in fact, and is always suggested by those who wish to evade the 
matter; and we think, therefore, that it should be avoided in 
any attempt to deal with the question in the first instance by the 
imperial legislature. On the broad issue that the Irish State 
Church is a mischief to Ireland, and should be abolished in its 
present state and legal position, we hope that the time is not 
distant when the House of Commons will affirm the proposition. 
The other questions which lie behind, the appropriation of the 
revenues of the Church, and the relation in which the Koman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland should stand hereafter to the State, 
important and interesting as they are, should, we think, be 
postponed to the main question, which alone opens the whole 
subject. It is well known, that on these latter points less chance 
of a majority in the House of Commons exists than on the prin- 
ciple at least of the former. 

Our own views and principles in relation to national estab- 
lishments are well known; and nowhere do they find more 
abundant justification than in Ireland. In England and Scot- 
land, the essential injustice of an Established Church is veiled by 
the greater equality and congruity of the established and the 
principal unestablished creeds ; and the consciousness of it is not, 
as in Ireland, aggravated and envenomed by differences of blood, 
and vivid remembrances of civil and social oppression: but it is 
none the less unrighteous, and impolitic, and opposed to the 
broader and deeper views of national life which are so rapidly 
winning the recognition of statesmen, and so powerfully influ- 
encing their legislation. During the last half century, every 
Act of Parliament affecting ecclesiastical matters, has been the 
abolition of some prerogative, the redressing of some social wrong, 
the loosening of some of the various and complicate ligatures 
which bind Church and State together, and grievously hamper 
both ; an advance towards that absolute religious and jes. Uren aif 
equality in the sight of the civil law, to which every church and 
every individual has an indefeasible right. It would, therefore, 
be a glaring retrogression in the progress of just legislation, and 
an egregious blunder in policy, as well as a fundamental wrong 
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in principle, were the attempt made to redress the inequalities 
of ecclesiastical legislation in Ireland, by the endowment of the 
Catholic Church. It would no doubt be an approach to religious 
equality, but it would be an approach only; for if the Catholic 
Church, why not the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Metho- 
dist Churches? There are only two principles upon which the 
national endowment of a church can proceed ;—the principle 
that the endowed church is the true and the only true church ; a 
principle which it is impossible to determine, inasmuch as it can 
be affirmed only by the church itself: and the principle of impar- 
tiality, viz., that all churches in the state shall receive equal 
, favour from the state ; a principle which it is impossible to apply : 
for, in a free country, where the rights of the religious conscience 
are recognised, every individual man, as well as every society of 
men, stands before the law on the ground of perfect equality. 
It is so in all civil legislation ; it is the great glory of English 
law, that it extends its provisions to the very meanest of its 
individual subjects; that the civil rights of the pauper are as 
sacred as those of the noble. No civil legislation would be 
tolerated, that inflicted the injustice which establishments now 
inflict ; or that provided only the rough and approximate 
equality which the endowment of all churches would provide. 
Hence there is and must be essential injustice in all state en- 
dowments of religion ; the property which belongs to all citizens 
is appropriated to a class in virtue of a religious creed, which 
other classes do not profess. Any endowment of Romanism, for 
instance, would be as great a wrong to many Protestant con- 
sciences, as the endowment of Protestantism now is to Roman 
Catholic consciences. Nor would this be relieved by their own 
equal endowment ; and there would still be great numbers in the 
nation, who from various causes could have no endowment at all. 
It seems, therefore, a very blind policy to attempt to redress 
one anomaly by a method which would leave other anomalies 
unredressed ; which could have no constant application, but would 
be ever fluctuating with the fluctuating fortunes of different 
churches ; and which would be an inevitable and prolific source of 
perpetual. embarrassments to government. We do not think that 
any such attempt would be successful. We cannot imagine a 
proposal that would more effectually combine various and incon- 
gruous elements of opposition. The Episcopalians of England 
would oppose it on the ground of strong Protestant feeling as 
well as on that of prerogative. The Free Churches of England 
would be united almost toa man, on the ground of their non- 
establishment principles. The intense antipathy to popery in 
Scotland, as well as the great extension of non-established prin- 
ciples there ; and the like antipathy to popery among the Pro- 
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testants of Ireland, would also combine them in opposition to if. 
These would soon open the eyes of dreaming statesmen, and 
show them that an essential injustice cannot be rectified by 
multiplying instances of its occurrence. 

There must be no ambiguity about the position which Free 
Churches, and liberal statesmen occupy in relation to establish- 
ments. We in England have long been fighting this battle. 
We have affirmed the religious wrong, the social injustice, and 
the practical impolicy of Established Churches, when the estab- 
lished Episcopal Church in England was almost as prepon- 
derant as the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland now is. Bit 
by bit we have won the equality that we claimed ; in no instance 
by co-endowment of ourselves, but in every instance by disen- 
dowment of the church invidiously favoured. The progress of 
events has practically justified us. Conviction of the justice of 
our principles has been gradually wrought in the wutke mind. 
The failure of the established and protected church to maintain 
her national character, and her integral unity; the alienation 
from her communion of half the religious part of the nation ; 
the distractions and divisions into hostile parties of her own 
members; together with the marvellous growth and power 
of the Free Churches of the united kingdom, notwithstand- 
ing their disabilities, have conclusively proved the civil 
establishment of a church to be a blunder as well as a 
wrong. With all our desire therefore that the injustice done 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland should be redressed, we 
cannot consent to a principle and process of doing it, which 
we have uniformly repudiated for ourselves. We must insist 
that it shall be done upon the principles, which in our own case 
have hitherto proved so successful. The only possible justice to 
all, the only policy that will ultimately and permanently give 
satisfaction to all, is to remove iniquitous prerogatives, to dis- 
continue invidious partialities, to place every citizen, irrespective 
of his church or religious creed upon an absolute equality before 
the law. Let this be done in Ireland, and the Roman Catholics 
who now avow this to be their wish, will be content. With the 
history of the church in past times, with the example of America, 
and with the present condition of the Free Churches of the king- 
dom before us, we can have no reasonable fear, that left to itself, 
the church of Christ will abundantly take care of itself. 

The suppression, however, of the Irish State Church, in its 
present form of exclusive domination, would be only one of the 
measures required to mitigate the discontent of Ireland. We 
have alluded to the unquestionable fact than in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, the legal relations existing between 
the owners and occupiers of the soil are not softened by the 
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kindly usages that prevail generally in Ulster and in England. 
In these three provinces the land is held for the most part by 
tenants-at-will, still often divided from their landlords by ancient 
memories of past wrongs, and too often completely in their 
power in consequence of the competition for farms. The harsh 
rules of the common law, unmodified by any of the milder 
customs which by degrees have grown up elsewhere, determine 
usually the dealings between these classes; and at the same 
time, the demand for land forces up its rent to so high a point 
that the tenant’s bargain is frequently an unfair one. In the 
ease of contracts between landlords and tenants of capital 
and position these evils are, of course, seldom felt; but in the 
case of the great majority of the tenancies in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught, the occupier is unable, practically; to treat with 
the landlord on equal terms; poor, weak, and attached as it 
were to the soil, he is willing to offer any sum for it; and in 
this state of things the severity of the law, the absence of the 
customs we have referred to, and the rack-rents which are 
commonly demanded, are repeatedly the cause of widespread 
hardship. The condition of the landed system of Ireland, in 
three out of its four divisions, although undoubtedly better than 
it was, still bears too many of the evil traces of Mr. Mill’s 
remarkable description. The land even yet, to a great extent, 
is in the hands of small farmers, completely at the will of their 
landlords, who offer extravagant sums for it, and accordingly 
are ever on the verge of insolvency. Any improvements they 
make only cause the rent to be raised upon a new letting; and 
whenever a season of distress comes wholesale evictions are the 
necessary consequence. Hence discontent, and the feelings of 
wrong, a very backward state of agriculture, a disquieted and 
dissatisfied peasantry, and sometimes the sudden depopulation of 
districts most sad to reflect on and fearful to witness. Even 
now, as regards a large part of Ireland, there is too much truth 
in Mr. Mill’s remark, ‘that it is hardly possible that a system of 
this kind should be other than a miserable agriculture.’ 

The legislature, as we have already intimated, has attempted 
to cope with this state of things by encouraging the transfer of 
the soil from the small farmer to the large agriculturist. It 
hoped that the change would either cause the former to emigrate 
to America, or would make him a contented labourer, and 
that it would create a class of occupiers who would be able to 
protect themselves in any dealings with respect to land, and so 
settle the Irish land question. It has been successful to a 
certain extent ; the agriculture of Ireland has improved; con- 
siderable tracts have been consolidated, and have fallen into the 
hands of solvent tenants; and in Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
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naught, the landed system is on a better foundation than it 
ever was at a previous period. Still, the image of the old state 
of things remains too widely impressed on the soil in cottier 
tenancies, serf-like occupiers, exorbitant rents, a poor peasantry, 
an unkindly state of feeling existing between the owners and 
occupiers of land, in some instances evidenced in crime, a want of 
hope, a distrust of the law, occasionally serious acts of injustice, 
and sometimes the clearance of districts in the supposed interests 
of merciless landlords. The process of consolidation, too, is 
going on but slowly of late, and the progress of Ireland, 
although rapid in the first years that succeeded the famine, has 
been latterly very small, and since 1860 has been arrested. The 
legislature, therefore, we think, should attempt to make a change 
in the relations between the owners and occupiers of the soil in 
three of the four parts of Ireland, in the interest of the smaller 
agriculturists, and thus not only benefit husbandry, but promote 
justice, and glose a source of deep complaint among the 
peasantry. Such notions as ‘a forced valuation of the land,’ ‘a 
maximum of rent,’ and ‘fixity of tenure,’ we reject at once as 
measures of confiscation which never would be heeded in Parlia- 
ment. But we see no reason why the usages with respect to the 
good-will of land, and the value of improvements made upon it, 
which practically give the agricultural tenant in England and in 
the North of Ireland a considerable property in the soil, even 
though his tenure be merely at will, should not be introduced 
into Ireland, the common law being superseded by a general 
statute instead of a custom. A change of this kind, in our 
judgment, would be no invasion of property ; it would place the 
landed system of Ireland on the same footing in the four pro- 
vinces ; it would bind the peasantry more firmly to the soil, and 
give them at last an interest in it ; it would contribute certainly 
to quiet discontent and promote good-will, as it would do justice; 
and we have no doubt it would improve agriculture, and put an 
end toa great deal of ill-feeling. We own that we see no reason 
why such a measure should be rejected by Parliament. 

The two measures we have briefly indicated, the extinction 
of the revenues of the Establishment, and a change in the Irish 
landed system for the benefit of the small agriculturists, 
would, in our opinion, go a long way to remove gradually the 
Irish difficulty. They would, as we believe, do justice, would 
redress legitimate causes of discontent, would bring the law 
and the constitution in a greater degree in harmony with the 

ple, and, we have no doubt, would tend to develope the 
leaeiaen and the wealth of the island. Some other measures, 
of a like kind, we hope, might be ere long accomplished ; thus 
we think that Trinity College, Dublin, ought to be made a 
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really national university, instead of being what it now is, a 
stronghold of sectarian ascendancy, so that the higher education 
of Ireland should be open equally to all communions. The 
proposed compromise, the affiliation of the Catholic Uni- 
versity to the Queen’s Colleges, is an imperfect and unsatis- 
factory change, though we are ready to believe that at this 
juncture, no more would be conceded by Parliament. As 
regards the fiscal arrangements of Ireland, we agree fully 
with those Irish reformers who insist that England in the last 
century did great fiscal injustice to Ireland, and that this has 
been one cause of her backwardness; but we concur with Mr. 
Gladstone’s conclusion that the fact is not a legitimate ground 
for relieving Ireland from existing taxation, that her taxation 
is not really unjust, and that it would be impolitic in her own 
interests, to seek for any special examption. Such a claim 
would degrade her in the face of the Empire, would make her 
appear a suppliant dependency, to be dealt with with an in- 
solent tenderness, and might disentitle her to that political 
equality with Great Britain which she ought to aspire to. 
Ireland, nevertheless, may have good grounds for obtaining 
more of the State expenditure, than has been allotted to her of 
late ; and we feel convinced that a certain outlay on the part 
of the State in some public works, especially in arterial drain- 
age, would be not only just to Ireland, but of real and lasting 
benefit to the nation. We trust too that, ere many years, the 
whole provincial government of Ireland will be merged in the 
administration of Great Britain; and that in return the Royal 
family will repeatedly visit their Irish subjects. This change 
in our judgment would be important in winning the Irish 
people to loyalty, through the magic of the sovereign’s presence, 
the influence of which on the Celtic nature it is not easy to 
overestimate. 

That the policy we have endeavoured to indicate would at 
once redress all the evils of Ireland, we do not for a moment 
anticipate. For years, probably, in any case, Ireland will be 
a cause of anxiety to those thoughtful statesmen who appreciate 
the wants and the interests of these kingdoms, and who wish to 
see the different nations, that form the community of Great 
Britain, combined in a happy and united people in spite of 
distinctions of race and history. But we feel assured that the 
measures we have advocated will tend towards that noble 
consummation, will gradually pacify and enrich Ireland, will 
mitigate the angry passions which consume her, and diffuse 
contentment throughout her borders. To attain such objects, 
we would appeal to the interests and the feelings of all who 
have the welfare of the Empire at heart, and who really love 
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the British constitution. Is Ireland for ever to remain the 
peccant part of our illustrious England, her reproach in the 
mouths of those who envy her, her weak point in the eyes of 
her enemies? Are we always to hear in the councils of 
Europe, that Ireland is the British Poland, and that, in the 
event of an attack on our shores, the mass of Irishmen would wel- 
come the invaders? Nay, is it to be said that constitutional 
government has been more than a failure in Ireland, that it has 
disregarded her essential interests, oppressed her by a Parlia- 
mentary majority, ignored her demands, and denied her 
justice ? 1s history to record that Imperialism fused France 
into a concordant mass of equal and patriotic citizens, that it 
healed the strife of Catholic and Huguenot, and staunched the 
wounds of a war of classes, and that the Crown and Parliament 
of Great Britain could not make the people of Ireland con- 
tented, or remove the effects of past dissensions? We hope, in 
the interest of our country and her fame, that such questions 
will receive in the future the answer which every good man 
must hope ; and that they shall do so, we think will depend on 
this, whether our conduct to Ireland shall be, in its general 
principles, at least, such as we have endeavoured to indicate. 


Art. II.—(1.) The Ogiivies. London: Chapman and Hall. 1849. 
(2.) Olive. Chapman and Hall. 1850. 
(3.) Agatha’s Husband. Chapman and Hall. 1852. 
(4.) Head of the Family. Chapman and Hall. 1854. 
(5.) John Halifax, Hurst and Blackett. 1857. 
(6.) A Life for a Life. Hurst and Blackett. 1859. 
(7.) Mistress and Maid. Hurst and Blackett. 1862. 
(8.) Christian’s Mistake. Hurst and Blackett. 1865. 
(9.) A Noble Life. Hurst and Blackett. 1866. 


Ir is in general the duty of a critic to respect absolutely the 
incognito of a writer, but the ‘Author of John Halifax’ is so 
well known as the lady who was Miss Mulock, and is Mrs. 
Craik, that we commit no breach of confidence, and cannot be 
considered impertinent in speaking openly of her. She takes 
the title of ‘ Author of John Halifax,’ so it seems, rather to 
identify her with that particular book than as a veil behind 
which she may conceal her own personality. It is the work 
which she offers, and which the public is willing to receive, as 
representative both of her style and character. 
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In the world of letters few authors have so distinct, and at 
the same time so eminent a position as this lady. Other writers 
are cleverer, more impassioned, more brilliant, but we turn from 
their eloquent words to her tales of simple goodness with a 
sense of rest and relief. Her records do not tell of strong mental 
conflict, of great wrong or crime; there are no bright lights 
and no dark shadows in her life scenes; and thus living in 
stormy and troubled times, rife with conflict and crime, those 
who are climbing the weary upward road can ‘rest and be 
thankful,’ when she speaks. And for this reason her most 
ardent admirers are found, not chiefly among those who lead a 
quiet, uneventful life, and seek in a novel for some relief from 
the monotony of it, but among the earnest workers and able 
thinkers of the time, those who are familiar with 


‘The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe ;’ 


for Mrs. Craik’s great charm is a repose of manner, a quiet 
dignity of style, which, while it impresses all readers by its 
calm purity, appeals more especially to the cultivated and 
refined. Restful is, perhaps, the term that can best be applied 
to her writings. She does not look deep down into the inner 
conflicts, the great moral struggles of our nature from which 
George Eliot draws back the veil; nor can she reach the pure 
and lofty air of poetic inspiration in which George MacDonald 
soars; she does not even give us the broad, pleasant, infinite 
variety of human character and life which Anthony Trollope 
depicts, but she takes some quiet corner of the earth, which is 
planted with roses perhaps, or perhaps brings forth thorns and 
briars chiefly, and she says, ‘See, men and women have lived 
‘and suffered here. Be patient and steadfast, you who live and 
‘suffer; endure as they endured, and you also will find rest 
‘and peace. Do right, do your duty, and be patient: all must 
‘be well, for God is over all.’ 

Very pathetic is this teaching, very powerful too in its 
earnest, absolute purity and goodness; for this is an author 
whose pages are unsullied by any taint. Good is good, and evil 
is evil; she believes in no doubtful border-land, no debateable 

ound between the two, and thinks that evil is not to be pal- 
lated or extenuated. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of a pure moral tone in the literature of fiction ; 
for the influence of fiction on the manners and morals of a 
nation is almost incalculable, it acts most powerfully either for 
good or evil. A writer of fiction having first excited the 
imagination or kindled the enthusiasm of readers, who are for 
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the most part young and susceptible, can present them with an 
image of exalted virtue or of vice made attractive, which shall 
be all-powerful in its after-effects. It is no mean task to make 
the timid trust in God, and to help the trustful to hope ; to 
make those who hope strong in faith, and the faithful victorious, 

A writer of fiction who neglects his high vocation, and accepts 
only the low one of paid entertainer,—paid to amuse or excite, 
careless of means or result,—commits a crime against the age 
in which he lives, and against all future ages. So far as he 
has any influence, he uses it for evil and not for good. So far 
as he is able to act upon his generation he will leave it shallower, 
more flippant, more tolerant of evil, and indifferent to good than 
he finds it. And yet what is the aim of a great number of 
authors of the present day? Mainly to amuse indolent and 
languid people, and to excite in them a glow of feeling. As 
pain is a coarser and stronger stimulant than pleasure, they 
use crime and suffering as a goad to quicken the attention of 
the reader. At the same time many of the writers of ‘sensa- 
tion’ novels give the homage which vice pays to virtue, by 
acknowledging that the outer form of virtue is desirable. Their 
‘Lady Audleys’ and ‘Aurora Floyds’ assume even to them- 
selves an air of innocence. They are worshippers of the world 
and the flesh, but beyond this they hesitate to advance. 

It is reserved for Mr. Wilkie Collins alone to glorify and 
embody the world, the flesh, and the devil. In ‘ Armadale,’ 
the ‘Woman in White,’ and others, we have an incarnation of 
every evil. These books do not teach a disbelief in purity and 
goodness, for the simple reason that they show no purity and 
goodness in which to disbelieve. So far as they contain any recog- 
nition of a high intelligence it is embodied in the detective police. 
The world is shown to be a world of force and fraud and uni- 
versal devilry, held fitfully in check by the police in plain clothes. 
It is notable in works like these that any man or woman who 
stands in any way apart from, or struggles against, the general 
moral depravity is represented as either maniac or monomaniac. 
The character of virtuous man or woman seems, however, to offer 
less difficulty. Virtue appears to be the negation of character 
and intellect, and to mean the non-commission of crime. If, in 
addition to the non-commission of crime, a man or woman acts 
like a born fool, that is a virtuous man or woman. ‘The gradations 
of character and intellect are born fool, monomaniac, clever 
villain,—male or female. The interest of such stories is the 
interest of vicious natures, unbridled passions, and open licen- 
tiousness; at the last come in the detective police, cleverer, 
more wicked, more unscrupulous than the criminals whom they 
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hunt down. The ‘ Miss Gwilts’ and ‘Mother Oldershaws’ are 
not so much an insult to woman as an outrage on humanity, 
and the ‘ passion’ of old Bashwood is a thing to make one weep 
with shame and indignation. If it were not for this one article 
of faith we might well say that such books contain an open 
avowal of crime, an unblushing advocacy of vice, that they 
have a polluting and depraving influence not second to that 
of the worst French elie ever written; but they do show the 
conviction that nothing in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath is so omnipotent as the detective police. It does not 
occur to the reader that Miss Gwilt will repent or relent, but 
he sees from the first that clever as she is, nay, great as she is, 
an ‘overruling Providence’—the police in plain clothes—will 
ultimately assert itself. This higher power is treated with 
reverence and respect, never introduced unless some extra- 
ordinary agency is needed, and the universal vicious cleverness 
cannot keep itself in check. 

‘Can good men love guilty women, knowing them to be 
guilty?’ we ask in amazement. Oh, yes! what does that 
signify ? these minor points do not affect them. If a man isa 
fool he may be good and honest: if a woman is nine times worse 
than a fool, she may be virtuous; but even then there is no 
security in either case; for goodness, honesty, virtue are acci- 
dental ingredients of our nature. But given to any human 
being as much brains as a bird, and that human being will be 
vicious ; for vice is a component part of intellect. 

Miss Gwilt, Mother Oldershaw, and the Doctor are by far the 
cleverest people in ‘ Armadale ;’ and yet to say that the reader 
is uncertain which of them will murder the other, is very feebly 
to describe his realisation of their capacity for crime. Still 
there is one thing for which even Mr. Wilkie Collins deserves 
the gratitude of the public;—he has never written about 
children. 

With what relief do we turn to the pages of one of the purest 
of our novelists, of one who does honestly believe in God and 
in his government of the world! And yet, perhaps, George 
MacDonald would offer a more perfect contrast to Mr. Collins 
than even Mrs. Craik. John Halifax is a good man, Hilary 
Leaf is a good and true woman ; but we miss in both books the 
fervent glow of faith and love which shines through the pages of 
‘Alec Forbes of Howglen.’ It seems as impossible for George 
MacDonald to portray vice as for Mr. Wilkie Collins to delineate 
virtue. He points upwards to the high ideal of our humanity, 
to the Christ who is our God and also our fellow-man ; to God 
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we may fall the love of God can touch our hearts, and raise us 
and call out the true man ;—the man made in the image of God. 
And this, with beauty as a poet and eloquence as a man of 
genius, George MacDonald shows us. We rise from his books 
with higher aspirations and nobler aims, with more reverence 
for humanity and more faith in God. He has also the power of 
idealising, of seeing the ideal; and therefore, in the delineation 
of character, he works from within outwards. When, in ‘ Alec 
Forbes’ he tells how the child Annie is taken to the forge, he 
looks down into the heart of the smith and sees the tenderness 
and reverence for the ‘woman-child’ which such a pure, pale 
snowdrop can call out. 


So Annie was left with the smith, of whom she was not the least 
afraid, now that she had heard him speak. With his leathern apron, 
caught up in both hands, he swept a space on the front of the elevated 
hearth of the forge, clear of cinders and dust, and then, having wiped 
his hands on the same apron, lifted the girl as tenderly as if she had 
been a baby, and set her down on this spot, about a yard from the 
fire, on a level with it; and there she sat, in front of the smith, looking 
at the fire and the smith, and the work he was about, in turns. He 
asked her a great many questions about herself and the Bruces, and 
her former life at home; and every question he asked, he put in a yet 
kindlier voice. Sometimes he would stop in the middle of blowing, 
and lean forward with his arm on the handle of the bellows, and look 
full in the child's face till she had done answering him, with eyes that 
shone in the fire-light as if the tears would have gathered, but could 
not for the heat. 

“ Ay! ay!” he would say, when she had answered him, and resume 
his blowing, slowly and dreamily. For this terrible smith’s heart was 
just like his fire. He was a dreadful fellow for fighting and quarrelling, 
when he got a drop too much, which was rather too often, if the truth 
must be told; but to this little woman-child his ways were as soft 
and tender as a woman’s; he could burn or warm. 

“ An’ sae ye likit bein’ at the ferm (farm) best?’ he said, 

“Ay. But ye see my father deid (died) e 

“T ken that, my bairn. The Lord haud a grip o’ ye!” 

It was not often that Peter Whaup indulged in a pious ejaculation. 
But this was a genuine one, and may be worth recording for the sake 
of Annie’s answer. 

“Tm thinkin’ he hauds a grip o’ us a’, Mr. Whaup.” 

And then she told him the story about the rats and the cat ; for 
hardly a day passed just at this time, without her not merely recalling 
it, but reflecting upon it. And the smith drew the back of his hand 
across both his eyes when she had done, and then pressed them both hard 
with the thumb and fore-finger of his right hand, as if they ached, while 
his other arm went blowing away as if nothing was the matter but 
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plenty of wind for the forge-fire. Then he pulled out the red-hot gad, 
or iron bar, which he seemed to have forgotten ever since Annie came 
in, and, standing with his back to her to protect her from the sparks, 
put it on his anvil, and began to lay on it as if in a fury ; while the 
sparks flew from his blows as if in mortal terror of the angry man that 
was pelting at the luminous glory laid thus submissive before him. 
In fact, Peter was attempting to hammer out more things than one 
upon that study ot his; for in Scotland they call a smith’s anvil a 
study, so that he ranks with other artists in that respect. Then, as 
if anxious to hear the child speak yet again, he said, putting the iron 
once more in the fire, and proceeding to rouse the wrath of the coals : 

“Ye kent Jeames Dow, then?” 

“ Ay: weel that. I kent Dooie as weel as Broonie.” 

“ Wha was Broonie ?’” 

“Ow! naebody but my ain coo.” (cow ) 

“ An’ Jeames was kin’ (kind) to ye ?” 

To this question no reply followed: but Peter, who stood looking 
at her, saw her lips and the muscles of her face quivering an answer, 
which if uttered at all would come only in sobs and tears. 

But the sound of approaching steps aud voices ‘restored her equa- 
nimity, and a listening look gradually displaced the emotion on her 
countenance. Over the half-door of the shop appeared two men, each 
bearing on his shoulder the socks (shares) of two ploughs, to be 
sharpened or set. The instant she saw them, she tumbled off her 
perch, and before they had got the door opened was half way to it, 
crying, “ Dooie! Dooie!” Another instant and she was lifted high in 
Dowie’s arms.—Alec Forbes of Howglen, vol. i., p. 184. 


It is impossible to read this account without being struck 
by its beauty as a picture. The artist looks not merely at 
the forge and the man and the child, and gives an accurate 
photograph of their appearance, but he looks into their hearts, 
and so can let us see not only how they are, but why they are; 
can give the subjective and idealistic treatment at the same 
time that he is a master of the realistic. In addition to the 
beauty of the picture, we cannot fail to admire the beauty of 
the execution, for language is to George MacDonald the lumin- 
ous medium of thought. 

Mrs. Craik, as we have said, stands invariably on the side of 
truth and goodness. These we never miss, but her books some- 
what lack the great charm of beauty, of poetic richness of style. 
It is one of the chief misfortunes of almost every female novelist 
that her own education, as a woman, has been wretchedly 
defective. Her first novel stands ordinarily as an exercise in 
composition, and enables her to write English grammatically. 
Perhaps we ought rather to say, that it helps her to understand 
her own language. We find, for example, all Mrs. Oliphant’s 
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earlier novels disfigured by grammatical errors and verbal inac- 
curacies, of which the more careful of her later books show few 
traces. She has, after some twenty years of practice, reached 
what should have been the starting-point; her early novels 
were exercises in composition which the public was called on to 
criticize and correct. In addition to this, that which is called 
the education of the majority of women leaves them not only 
without information, but without intelligent interest in any 
ubject that does not immediately concern them. The past, 
with all its wealth of words and deeds, does not exist for them. 
They are shut in to the present, or rather, to some small frag- 
ment of the present. They are, ay women, keenly alive to 
moral excellence ; they have an instinctive perception of, and 
appreciation for it, they never lose their faith in it; no woman 
could write such a book as ‘ Armadale ;’? no woman could either 
believe in or delineate Miss Gwilt. At the same time, their 
intellectual ingight is limited, and this must be the case whilst 
the intellect is dwarfed as it has been hitherto. It seems 
impossible for a woman to realize what an intellectual man is, 
what he does and says. Clever female novelists never let such 
a man speak at all ‘they know that they can see only the out- 
side, and that they are ignorant of the machinery which sets 
the thing going, and the principle of the machinery; and so 
they discreetly tell you what kind of case it has, but nothing 
more. 

‘Christian’s Mistake’ is one of the most perfect of Mrs. 
Craik’s stories, but the ‘Master of St. Bede’s’ is a shadow. If 
he were not a shadow, the reader would find out that he was 
very unlike the master of a college, and that although a good, 
kind, quiet man, his mind is a blank: Mrs. Gaskell, again, has 
always put women in the foreground of her stories, very exqui- 
sitely and delicately painted; and with consummate skill she 
has left the men distant and shadowy like the mountains. The 
‘ Author of John Halifax’ shows equal discretion in her later 
and more perfect stories. 

We have said that this lady lacks some of the higher beauties 
of style, but she possesses the great charm of simplicity and 
directness. She tells you a simple story, and she wishes you to 
know and feel that it is simple, and to receive it in all sim- 
plicity. The brook winds on, clear and fresh, through the 
meadows. You can see the pebbles and moss in its bed, and 
here and there a quiet trout beside a stone; it is all so simple 
and still that sometimes you are surprised at the life—that is the 
thought—there is in it. 

Any reader who has failed to realize the excellence of a simple 
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style should read a chapter of ‘Cradock Nowell ;’ under other 


circumstances such a penance need not be imposed upon him. 
Mr. Blackmore’s aim appears to be to make his stream of 
thought and talk so turbid that it shall be impossible to ascer- 
tain if it is deep or shallow; to write a garble of Greek and 
Latin and unintelligible English, which is alike hateful and 
foreign to all three languages. For example,— 

‘But John, though fully alive to the stigmotype of his 
‘position, allowed his epidermis to quill toward the operator, 
‘and abstracted all his too sensitive parts into a sophistic epory.’ 

He would be a bold man who should Venture to predict either 
that there was or was not anything under this film of pedantic 
conceit. Mr. Blackmore should either have put the story into 
English or into the fire. If we turn from such a writer to the 
‘Author of John Halifax,’ we feel that she is not trying to 
impose upon us, and to make us believe that there is more than 
meets the eye in what she writes. We repay her by looking 
carefully for delicate shades of meaning and subtle thoughts, 
and are rewarded by finding them. In her later works her 
aim has become very obvious. She tries, as we have said, to 
tell a simple story simply. She acknowledges that there are 
great crimes and great criminals in society, many in every 
age who are overtaken by some extraordinary fate; but she 
sees that the greater part of mankind lead externally quiet 
and unexciting lives, and yet these are also life-dramas. They 
have their great apotheosis, and are consecrated by grief and 
pain. The child brings his share of joy and love and hope, 
and the man must see it perish on the cold earth, fade away 
amidst the daily cares and in the trivial routines of life; must 
see his hope grow wan and pale and then die. But joy and 
love and hope shall rise again, glorified even here upon earth ; 
and he, too, shall rise with them, glorified, and able to look 
beyond the grave to the everlasting in the heavens. It is 
appointed to each one of us thus to learn to believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead and the life of the world to come. We 
have to find each one of us that the world—the temporal and 
visible—is not enough for an immortal soul, and that the 
invisible and spiritual can alone satisfy its longings. We 
learn this lesson, each in a different manner, but sorrow and 
suffering are the ministers appointed to proclaim it. Taking 
this view, the lady of whom we write does not seek for any 
extraordinary incidents to excite and awaken the interest of 
her readers, for with such a faith she can dare to take a simple, 
healthy good nature, and show how it is purified and refined 
by the fire of affliction. 
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It is interesting to compare the first novel of a writer like 
Mrs. Craik with the work of her later and maturer years. ‘The 
Ogilvies’ was published seventeen years ago. It is a story 
of wilful passionate first-love, and is written with a fire and 
enthusiasm wanting in later works; it gives also a promise of 
dramatic power which has never been fulfilled. We miss, 
however, the high moral tone of ‘John Halifax,’ ‘ Mistress 
and Maid,’ and ‘Christian’s Mistake.’ It is not that Eleanor 
Ogilvie and Philip Wychnor are not as good and true as any 
of Mrs. Craik’s later heroes and heroines, but that her sympathy 
and that of the reader is centred on Katherine Ogilvie and 
Paul Lynedon, who are not so good. Katherine Ogilvie is a 
girl of sixteen, who falls in love,—falls is scarcely the right 
word,—she shuts her eyes and plunges headlong into love. 
Neither can we say that she falls in love with Paul Lynedon, 
for Paul Lynedon is unconscious of the state of this young 
lady’s affections, being at the time in love with her cousin 
Eleanor. There is an overwhelming amount of sentimentalism 
in the first volume, and an evident conviction in the author’s 
mind that fascinating men like Paul Lynedon ought to marry 
_ who passionately admire their fine eyes and wavy hair. 

ut there are occasional scenes of remarkable power, and an 
indication from the first, of the struggle in the author’s mind 
between her sympathy with Katherine’s passionate love and 
the conviction that there is something higher and nobler than 
fares Paul Lynedon is intended to be strong and dark, a 
ady’s hero of the Byronic school, but he and all the other men 
in the book stand too prominently forward; so that the reader 
not only sees them, but sees through them, discovers that they 
are gauze and “oye Paul Lynedon is rejected by Eleanor 
Ogilvie, and then takes the natural course of such men—he 
goes to Italy. Meanwhile Katherine marries her cousin Hugh, 
but does not promote, by this step, either his happiness or her 
own. After a few years, Paul Lynedon returns to England. 
He had forgotten the plain, dark, affectionate Katherine, but 
in a novel, he naturally loves at first sight the young and 
beautiful Mrs. Ogilvie. Just at the right moment the husband, 
poor Hugh, breaks his neck, and, after a short widowhood, 
Katherine Ogilvie consents to become Mrs. Lynedon. 

Up to this point ‘The Ogilvies’ might have been the first 
work of any sensational writer, but at this point we find an 
indication of character which is well worthy of notice. The 
author feels that this story of passion and wrong-doing cannot 
end to Katherine Ogilvie either happily or peacefully—that it 
ought not todoso. Perhaps in real life Katherine’s Nemesis 
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might not have come as heart-disease, but it must have come in 
some form, and the scene here described has great dramatic force. 


Paul made her sit by the open window, while he leaned over her, 
pulling the roses from ontside the casement and throwing them leaf 
by leaf into her lap. While he did so, she took courage to tell him of 
the letter to her mother. He murmured a little at the full confession, 
but when he read it he only blessed her the more for her tenderness 
towards himself. 

“ May I grow worthy of such love, my Katherine,” he said, for the 
moment deeply touched ; “but we must not be sad, dearest. Come, 
sign your name—your new name. Are you content to bear it?” 
continued he, with a smile. 

Her answer was another, radiant with intense love and perfect joy. 
Paul looked over her while she laid the paper on the rose-strewed 
window-sill, and wrote the words, “ Katherine Zynedon.” 

She said them over to herself once or twice with a loving intona- 
tion, and then turned her face on her bridegroom’s arm, weeping, 

“Do not chide me, Paul ; I am so happy, sohappy. Now I begin 
to hope the past may be forgiven us—that we may have a future 
yet.” 

“We may? We will!” was Lynedon’s answer. 

While he spoke, through the hush of that glad May-noon came a 
sound—dull, solemn! Another, and yet another! It was the 
funeral bell tolling from the near church tower. 

Katherine lifted up her face, white and ghastly. “ Paul, do you 
hear that?’ and her voice was shrill with terror. “It is our 
marriage-peal— we have no other; we ought not to have. I knew 
it was too late !” 

“Nay, my own love,” answered Paul, becoming alarmed at her 
look. He drew her nearer to him, but she seemed neither to hear 
his voice nor feel his clasp. The bell sounded again. “ Hark ! hark !” 
Katherine cried. ‘Paul, do you remember the room where we 
knelt, you and I; and fe joined our hands, and said the words— 
‘Earth to earth—ashes to ashes? It will come true; I know it 
will, and it is right it should.” 

Lynedon took his bride in his arms, and endeavoured to calm her. 
He half succeeded, for she looked up in his face with a faint smile. 
“Thank you ! I know you love me, my own Paul, my—” 

Suddenly her voice ceased. With a convulsive movement she put 
her hand to her heart, and her head sank on her husband’s breast. 

That instant the awful summons came. Without a word, or sigh, 
or moan, the spirit passed ! 


We have scarcely alluded to Eleanor Ogilvie and Philip 
Wychnor, the good people of the book. They are, in fact, very 
uninteresting. No doubt, from the first, Mrs. Craik has 
desired to show that there is something nobler than high birth, 
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more attractive than beauty, more powerful than intellect; she 
has always felt this, but has not always possessed the power of 
depicting moral worth in a pleasing form. There is a want 
of artistic power and insight in many of her books. She chooses 
in ‘ Olive’ a deformed girl for a heroine, finding great difficulty 
in making this a pleasing or even a prominent figure in a work 
of art, she has to soften down the deformity ; and so she gives 
you to understand that though Olive was deformed, no one 
noticed it. This is a mistake: the introduction of deformity in 
a work of art can only be justified if it teaches a higher lesson 
than beauty; it may do so; but clearly we must recognise it for 
what it is; and it must not deceive us by trying to appear 
beauty while it is deformity. 

Again, in ‘A Life for a Life,’ we have the story of a man 
who is a prey to remorse on account of a murder which he had 
committed, and who feels that his crime must be expiated by 
punishment. But Mrs. Craik shrinks from the murderer, and 
cannot make him a hero; and therefore she is careful to inform 
you that this was not a premeditated murder, but a mere acci- 
dental blow. Now a man may regret an accident his whole life 
long ; but, so long as he is sane, he cannot feel remorse for it, 
however disastrous its consequences ; and the expiation of im- 
prisonment would be a work of supererogation. 

Even in the story of ‘John Halifax’ we have the same 
artistic and intellectual blunder—the characteristic irresolution 
of this writer. If we could erase half a dozen sentences from 
this book, it would stand as one of the most beautiful stories in 
the English language, conveying one of the highest moral truths. 
If it teaches anything it is the nobility of man as man” The 
ragged boy, with his open, honest face, as he asks the respectable 
Quaker for work, is no beggar; the lad who drives the cart of 
dangling skins is not inferior to Phineas Fletcher, who watches 
for him from his father’s windows, and longs for his companion- 
ship in the garden and the fields; and the tanner—tbe honest 
and good man who marries Ursula March, a lady born—is her 
equal. Mrs. Craik might have shown that men, in the sight of 
God, are equal, and that therefore all good men must be equals 
upon earth. But no, she shrinks from the full expression of so 
startling a theory, and therefore gives John Halifax a little 
Greek Testament, in which is written ‘Guy Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ and we must conclude that all his moral excellence and 
intellectual worth were derived from /adies and gentlemen who 
had been his remote ancestors, but with whom he had never 
been in personal contact at all, since at twelve years old he was 
a ragged orphan, unable to read and write. It is impossible to 
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answer the question, ‘What does the author mean by gentle- 
man ?’ since this shadowy word in a book is a loophole through 
which she escapes from the charge of holding the very demo- 
cratic view that a gentleman is a man of noble nature who 
leads an unselfish life. She does depict a noble nature and an 
unselfish life ; but seeing that John Halifax did begin the world 
as a poor friendless boy, she might have allowed us to think that 
such a development was possible to man as man. ‘We can’t all 
of us find little Greek Testaments with the inscription ‘ Gentle- 
man’ after the names of our ancestors. Still this book is in 
many ways remarkable« We find a gradual development in 
‘Olive,’ ‘Agatha’s Husband,’ and ‘The Head of the Family,’ 
but not until ‘John Halifax’ does the author throw her whole 
weight into the scale of goodness. She finds that her power as 
well as her inclination is in that direction, and henceforth she 
strips off all outer amenities as of plot and circumstance, and 
aims at depicting good, but ordinary men and women, leading 
good and honest lives. Other novelists acquire the art of adding 
effect to effect, and horror to horror. This one gradually strips 
off all adventitious circumstances of interest, and tries to make 
her stories not rich and full but pure and high. 

‘John Halifax’ is the culmination of her power; and this 
the author recognises by invariably styling herself the ‘ Author 
of John Halifax.’ In this book she retains something of the 
fulness and freshness of her youth. There is more vital energy 
and a greater variety of character than we find in her more 
recent novels, and then the story is told in such a way that the 
very deficiencies become merits and virtues. This lady’s con- 
ception of the masculine character and nature is shadowy, and 
her children are mere rag dollies. Now the story of John 
Halifax is told by his friend Phineas Fletcher. Phineas is the 
son of a Quaker, and has been from his youth a great sufferer and 
confirmed invalid. His nature is delicate, susceptible, tender, 
and feminine. Indeed, for all practical purposes a woman might 
as well have told the story, but then no woman except a wife or 
sister could have had the necessary intimate relation to the hero. 
A wife would not have had it long enough, and a sister with 
another Greek Testament would have been very embarrassing. 
The author discovered, as we have said, the very best method of 
telling her story. What should Phineas Fletcher know of man- 
kind and the world! He looks at his hero and his friend as a 
woman would do—simply believes in him and loves him. How 
can the lonely man understand children! He is scarcely familiar 
with the outside of them, and you don’t feel sure that he knows 
they run upon two legs. 
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It is essential to the truth and unity of the story that it should 
be told in this manner, and the author could not have told it at 
all from another point of view. At the same time the reader 
knows that he sees the life of John Halifax through the mind of 
Phineas Fletcher, and therefore pictures it as fuller and stronger 
and more manly than it is; and yet can admire the exceeding 
delicacy of the delineation, and the beauty of the touches 
which a stronger man would neither have needed nor desired to 
give. The friendship of these two men—a friendship like that 
of Jonathan and David—is told without words; neither of them 
needs to protest, for we feel its truth and loyalty from the 
first meeting of the two boys to the last farewell that Phineas 
takes of his friend. The story of such a friendship would alone 
be a noble lesson, but with it is the story of a no less noble life. 
The friendless boy becomes the prosperous man, the struggles of 
his youth are succeeded by the sorrows of maturer age, but 
throughout we see the same resolute figure, bold and honest— 
the boy who could not tell a lie or deceive his master—the man 
who could not stoop to a mean or unworthy action. The story 
of his love is exquisitely told, with the kind of half-wistful 
comprehension which we should expect from Phineas Fletcher. 
Poor John thinks his love for the lady and the heiress hopeless, 
and intends to leave England as soon as he has recovered from 
a ee illness. Phineas contrives to bring Ursula March to 
see him. 


And now the room darkened so fast, that I could not see them ; 
but their voices seemed a great way off, as the children’s voices play- . 
ing at the old well-head used to sound to me when I lay under the 
brow of the Flat in the dim twilights at Enderley. 

“T intend,” John said, “as soon as I am able, to leave Norton 
Bury, and go abroad for some time.” 

“ Where ?” 

“To America. It is the best country for a young man who has 
neither money, nor kindred, nor position—nothing, in fact, but his own 
right hand with which to carve out his own fortune-—as I will, if I can.” 
She murmured something about this being quite right. 

“Tam glad you think so.” But his voice had resumed that for- 
mal tone which ever and anon mingled strangely with its low, deep 
tenderness. ‘In any case, I must quit England. I have reasons for 
so doing.” 

“ What reasons ?” 

The question seemed to startle John—he did not reply at once. 
“If you wish, I will tell you; in order that, should I ever come 
back—or if I should uot come back at all, you who were kind enough 
to be my friend, will know I did not go away from mere youthful 
recklessness, or love of change.” 
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He waited, apparently for some answer—but it came not, and he 
continued : 

“T am going, because there has befallen me a great trouble, which, 
while I stay here, I cannot get free from or overcome. I do not wish 
to sink under it—I had rather, as you said, ‘do my work in the 
world,’ as a man ought. No man has a right to say unto his Maker, 
‘My burthen is heavier than I can bear.’ Do you not think so ?” 

“Do you not think I am right in thus meeting, and trying to 
conquer, an inevitable ill ?” 

“ Js it inevitable ?” 

“ Hush !” John answered, wildly. “Don’t reason with me—you 
cannot judge—you do not know. It is enough that I must go. If I 
stay I shall become unworthy of myself, unworthy of Forgive 
me, I have no right to talk thus ; but you called me ‘friend,’ and I 
would like you to think kindly of me always. Because—because— ” 
And his voice shook—broke down utterly. “God love thee and take 
care of thee, wherever I may go !” 

“ John, stay !” 

It was but a low, faint cry, like that of a little bird. But he 
heard it—felt it. In the silence of the dark she crept up to him, 
like a young bird to its mate, and he took her into the shelter of his 
love for evermore. At once, all was made clear between them ; for 
whatever the world might say, they were in the sight of heaven equal, 
and she received as much as she gave. 


Ursula March—afterwards Ursula Halifax—stands quite 
apart from ordinary heroines. She is not beautiful, but she is 
young, bright, and resolute. She has decidedly a will of her 
own, and one suspects a temper also, but it never interferes 
with the comfort of husband, children, or friends, and only 
gives that spice of determination which no woman who has not 
a temper can acquire. She is a good wife and mother, and bears 
the sorrows which befall her very nobly and patiently : but her 
first attitude is always one of resistance. This we see not only 
in the following extract, but in her conduct at a later period, 
when a woman whose child has the small-pox is in the house, 
and her own children are exposed to danger :— 


They were bonny eyes! lovely in shape and colour, delicately 
fringed ; but there was something strange in their expression, or 
rather, in their want of it. Many babies have a round, vacant 
stare—but this was no stare, only a wide, full look, a look of quiet 
blankness, an wnseeing look. 

It caught Dr. Jessop’s notice. I saw his air of vexed dignity 
change into a certain anxiety. 

“Well, whose are they like, her father’s or mine? His, I hope—it 
will be the better for her beauty. Nay, we'll excuse all compliments.” 
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“T—I can’t exactly tell. I could judge better by candle-light.” 

“ We'll have candles.” 

“No, no! Had we not better put it off altogether till another 
day? Ill call in to-morrow and look at her eyes.” 

His manner was hesitating and troubled, John noticed it. 

“ Love, give her to me. Go and get us lights, will you ?” 

When she was gone, John took his baby to the window, gazed 
long and intently into her little face, then at Dr. Jessop. “Do you 
think—no—it’s not possible—that there can be anything the matter 
with the child’s eyes ?” 

Ursula coming in, heard the Jast words. 

“ What was that you said about baby’s eyes?” 

No one answered her. All were gathered in a group at_ the 
window, the child being held on her father’s lap, while Dr. Jessop 
was trying to open the small white lids, kept so continually closed. 
At last the baby uttered a little cry of pain—the mother darted for- 
ward, and clasped it almost savagely to her breast. 

“T will not have my baby hurt! There is nothing wrong with 
her sweet eyes. Go away ; you shall not touch her, John.” 

“ Love !” 

She melted at that low, fond word ; leaned against his shoulder, 
trying to control her tears. 

“It shocked me so, the bare thought of such a thing. O! hus- 
band, don’t let her be looked at again.” 

“Only once again, my darling. It is best. Then we shall be 
quite satisfied. Phineas, give me the candle.” 

The words—caressing, and by strong constraint, made calm and 
soothing—were yet firm. Ursula resisted no more, but let him take 
Muriel—litile, unconscious, cooing dove! Lulled by her father’s 
voice, she once more opened her eyes, wide. 

Dr. Jessop passed the candle before them many times, once so 
close that it almost touched her face ; but the full, quiet eyes never 
blenched nor closed. 

He set the light down. 

“ Doctor !” whispered the father, in a wild appeal against—ay, 
it was against certainty. He snatched the candle, and tried the 
experiment himself. 

“She does not see at all. Can she be blind ?” 

“ Born blind !” 

Yes, those pretty baby-eyes were dark—quite dark. 

There was nothing painful nor unnatural in their look, save, per- 
haps, the blankness of gaze which I have before noticed. Outwardly, 
their organization was perfect ; but in the fine inner mechanism was 
something wrong—something wanting. She never had seen—never 
would see—in this world. 

“Blind!” The word was uttered softly, hardly above a breath, 
yet the mother heard it. She pushed every one aside, and took the 
child herself. Herself, with a desperate incredulity, she looked into 
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those eyes, which never could look back either her agony or her love. 
Poor mother ! 

“John! John! oh, John !”—the name rising into a cry, as if he 
could surely help her. He came, and took her in his arms, took 
both wife and babe. She laid her head on his shoulder in bitter 
weeping. “Oh, John! it is so hard. Our pretty one, our own 
little child !” 

John did not speak, but only held her to him—close and fast. 
When she was a little calmer, he whispered to her the comfort—the 
sole comfort even her husband could give her—through whose will it 
was that this affliction came. | 

“ And it is more an affliction to you than it will be to her, poor 
pet!” said Mrs. Jessop, as she wiped her friendly eyes. “ She will 
not miss what she never knew. She may be a happy child. Look, 
how she lies and smiles.” 

But the mother could not take that consolation yet. She walked 
to and fro, and stood rocking her baby, mute indeed, but with tears 
falling in showers. Gradually her anguish wept itself: away, or was 
smothered down, lest it should disturb the little creature asleep on 
her breast. 

Some one came behind her, and placed her in the arm-chair, 
gently. It was my father. He sat down by her, taking her hand. 

“Grieve not, Ursula. I had a little brother who was blind. He 
was the happiest creature I ever knew.” 

My father sighed. We all marvelled to see the wonderful soft- 
ness, even tenderness, which had come into him. 

“Give me thy child for a minute.” Ursula laid it across his 
knees ; he put his hand solemnly on the baby-breast. ‘God bless 
this little one! Ay, and she shall be blessed.” 

These words, spoken with as full assurance as the prophetic 
benediction of the departing patriarchs of old, struck us all. We 
looked at little Muriel as if the blessing were already upon her ; as 
if the mysterious touch which had sealed up her eyes for ever, had 
left on her a sanctity like as of one who has been touched by the 
finger of God. 


The blind child Muriel moves for a short time in a soft 
dreamy way through the story, with an influence felt by all. 
The relation to her father is very beautifully described :-— 


To see her now, leaning her cheek against his—the small soft face 
almost a miniature of his own, the hair, a paler shade of the same 
bright colour, curling in the same elastic rings—they looked less like 
ordinary father and daughter than like a man and his good angel: 
the visible embodiment of the best half of his youth. 


The influence of Muriel is indeed an abiding influence, and 
in this again we see the writer’s earnest truth, and her truthful- 
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ness to nature. The child is not introduced for the sake of two 
or three pathetic scenes, ber death does not remove her from 
our view any more than it takes a child from the home and the 
heart of parents who have once realised the true and abiding tie 
between parent and child. Ursula can look down upon the face 
of her dead husband and say, ‘ How glad her father will be to 
have her again—his own little Muriel!’ for she knows that 
death has been absence but not loss. 

Mrs. Craik has, indeed, the rare power of indicating the ideal 
of every relationship ; she cannot always show it, but she can, as 
we said, indicate it. How beautifully, in the following passage, 
she points out the very truth of one side of parental duty. 


“But if things had been otherwise—if you had not been so sure of 
Maud’s feelings——” 

He started, painfully ; then answered—“T think I should have 
done it still.” 

I was silent. The paramount right, the high prerogative of love, 
which he held as strongly as I did, seemed attacked in its liberty 
divine. For the moment, it was as if he too had in his middle-age 
gone over to the cold-blooded ranks of harsh parental prudence, des- 
potic paternal rule; as if Ursula March’s lover and Maud’s father 
were two distinct beings. One finds it so, often enough with men. 

“ John,” I said, “could you have done it? could you have broken 
the child’s heart ?” 

“Yes, if it was to save her peace—perhaps her soul, I could have 
broken my child’s heart.” 

He spoke solemnly, with an accent of inexpressible pain, as if this 
were not the first time by many that he had pondered over such a 
possibility. 

“TI wish, Phineas, to make clear to you, in case of —of any future 
misconceptions—my mind on this matter. One right alone I hold 
superior to the right of love—duty. It is a father’s duty, at all risks, 


at all costs, to save his child from anything which he believes would 


peril her duty—so long as she is too young to understand fully how 
beyond the claim of any human being, be it father or lover, is God’s 
claim to herself and her immortal soul. Anything which would 
endanger that, should be cut off—though it be the right hand—the 
right eye. But thank God, it is not thus with my little Maud.” 


‘John Halifax’ is, as we have said, up to the present time, 
the culminating effort of the author. She seems to stand, as it 
were, above herself, and to direct her own powers. She has 
thrown her whole strength into it, so that it is full and rich in 
incident beyond any other of her works. The simplicity of her 
style and the beauty of her pure nature have nowhere so fulla 
grace, and we feel that it is a life-long acquisition to have known 
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such people as John and Ursula Halifax and Phineas Fletcher. 
Finding, however, that her power lay in the delineation of good 
men and women and of home scenes, she has, in her later works, 
abandoned still more the interest of plot and the delineation of 
varied character. Not one of her later works is in any respect so 
rich or so complete as ‘John Halifax,’ not one, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ Christian’s Mistake,’ so healthy 

‘Lord Erlistoun’ is a story told also by a man, but then Mark 
Brown is strong and common-place, and so we cannot see why he 
should write a sentimental story. ‘A Life for a Life’ is not so 
much sentimental as morbid. Besides, the story is told twice 
over ; and as there is very little of it, we don’t care to read it 
once in a man’s diary and once in a woman’s. And a diary, as 
the novelist uses it, is such an incredible thing. It contains 
every incident which can at any time be available in the develop- 
ment of the story, and shows that the diarist was always in the 
right place at the right time, so as to hear and see every thing 
that it was essential he should hear and see. Now a diary out of 
a novel shows, curiously enough, that the diarist very rarel 
noticed, at the time they occurred, words and actions whic 
proved afterwards to be of great importance, and the omissions 
of such a diary are far more remarkable than the entries. For 
this reason, the use of a diary is the only utterly improbable way 
of getting a story told, and to use two diaries instead of one, 
is to convert the improbable into a direct impossible. These 
faults, however, lie on the surface; whereas, if we look beneath 
the surface, we see the abiding excellence of the author. There 
is a noble self-renunciation in Jean Dowglas, and an earnest 
endeavour to depict true Christian repentance in ‘A Life for a 
Life.’ 

‘Mistress and Maid’ is again a very good book. With cha- 
racteristic indecision, the writer seems to have changed her plan, 
and her first intention is not carried out. Mistress and maid 
are separated whilst the character of the latter is still unformed, 
so that we do not see the life-long influence of the mistress on 
her maid. We see just enough to make us wish to know more. 
The uncouth girl is gradually tamed by two of her mistresses, 
and undergoes a very salutary discipline at the hands of a third, 
whose tongue and temper are a scourge. We want to know 
more about her, and to trace the development of her mind and 
character. This we cannot do, but we get occasional hints and 
glimpses, and at length the character of Elizabeth Hand stands 
out clear and strong. We recognise its truth and fidelity and 
beauty, and acknowledge this to be an accurate delineation of a 
class of women whom we are proud to call English servants, 
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The ge od of the writer gives her a true insight into the 
nature of any good woman, and the parting between Elizabeth 
and her faithless lover is quite perfect in its way. 


Tom stood there alone. He looked so exactly his own old self; 
he came forward to meet her so completely in his old familiar way, that 
for the instant she thought she must be under some dreadful delusion; 
that the moonlight night in the square must have been all a dream— 
Esther, still the silly little Esther, whom Tom had often heard of and 
laughed at ; and Tom, her own Tom, who loved nobody but herself. 

“ Elizabeth, what an age it is since I’ve had a sight of you!” 

But though the manner was warm as ever— 

In his tone 
A something smote her, as if Duty tried 
To mock the voice of Love, now long since flown, 


and quiet as she stood, Elizabeth shivered in his arms, 

“Why, what’s the matter? Aren’t you glad to see me? Give 
me another kiss, my girl, do !” 

He took it ; and she crept away from him and sat down. 

“Tom, I’ve something to say to you, and I'd better say it at 
once.” 

“To be sure. ’Tisn’t any bad news from home, is it?’ Or look- 
ing uneasily at her—* I haven’t vexed you, have I ?” 

“ Vexed me,” she repeated, thinking what a small foolish word it 
was to express what had happened, and what she had been suffering. 
“ No, Tom, not vexed me, exactly. But 1 want to ask you a question. 
Who was it that you stood talking with, under our tree in the square, 
between nine and ten o'clock, this night three weeks ago ?” 

Though there was no anger in the voice, it was so serious and 
deliberate that it made Tom start. 

“Three weeks ago! how can I possibly tell ?” 

“Yes, you can; for it was a fine moonlight night, and you stood 
there a long time.” 

“Under the tree, talking to somebody? What nonsense. Per- 
haps it wasn’t me at all.” 

“Tt was, for I saw you.” 

“The devil you did!” mumbled Tom. 

“Don’t be angry—only tell me the plain truth. The young 
woman that was with you was our Esther here, wasn’t she ?” 

For the moment Tom looked altogether confounded. Then he 
tried to recover himself, and said, crossly, “ Well, and if it was, 
where’s the harm? Can’t a man be civil to a pretty girl without 
being called over the coals in this way ?” 

Elizabeth made no answer, at least, not immediately. At last she 
said, in a very gentle, subdued voice— 

“Tom, are you fond of Esther? You would not kiss her if you 
were not fond of her. Do you like her as—as you used to like me ?” 

And she looked right up into his eyes. Hers had no reproach in 
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Elizabeth and Tom. 51 
them, only a piteous entreaty, the last clinging to a hope she knew to 
be false 


“Like Esther? of course Ido. She's a nice girl, and we are very 
good friends.” 

“Tom, a man can’t be ‘ friends,’ in that sort of way, with a pretty 
girl of eighteen, when he is going to be married to somebody else. At 
least, in my mind, he ought not.” 

Tom laughed, in a confused manner. “TI say, you’re jealous, and 
you'd better get over it.” 

Was she jealous? Was it all fancy, folly? Did Tom stand 
there, true as steel, without a feeling in his heart that she did not 
share, without a hope in which she was not united, holding her, and 
preferring her, with that individuality and unity of love, which true 
love ever gives and exacts, as it has a right to exact ? 

Not that poor Elizabeth reasoned in this way, but she felt the 
thing by instinct without reasoning. 

“Tom,” she said, “tell me outright, just as if I was somebody else, 
and had never belonged to you at all, Do you love Esther Martin ?” 

Truthful people enforce truth. Tom might be fickle, but he was 
not deceitful ; he could not look into Elizabeth’s eyes and tell her a 
deliberate lie ; somehow, he dared not. 

“ Well then—since you will have it out of me—I think [ do.” 

So Elizabeth’s “ship went down.” It might have been a very frail 
vessel, that nobody in their right senses would have trusted any 
treasure with, still she did ; and it was all she had, andit went down 
to the bottom like a stone. 


It is astonishing how soon the sea closes over this sort of wreck ;° 


and how quietly people take—when they must take, and there is no 
more disbelieving it—the truth which they would have given their 
lives to prove was an impossible lie. 

For some minutes Tom stood facing the fire, and Elizabeth sat on 
her chair opposite, without speaking. Then she took off her brooch, 
the only love-token he had given her, and put it into his hand. 

“What’s this for ?” asked he, suddenly. 

“You know. You'd better give it to Esther. It’s Esther, not 
me, you must marry now.” 

And the thought of Esther—giddy, flirting, useless Esther—as 
Tom’s wife, was almost more than she could bear. The sting of it 
put even into her crushed humility a certain honest self-assertion. 

“T’m not going to blame you, Tom; but I think I’m as good as 
she. I’m not pretty, I know, nor lively, nor young ; at least, I’m old 
for my age; but | was worth something. You should not have served 
me so,” 

Tom said the usual excuse, that he “couldn’t help it.” And suddenly 
turning round, he begged her to forgive him, and not forsake him. 

She forsake Tom! Elizabeth almost smiled. 

“T do forgive you; I’m not a bit angry with you. If I ever was, 
I have got over it.” 
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“That’s right. You're a dear soul. Do you think I don’t like you, 
Elizabeth 

“Qh yes,” she said, sadly, “I daresay you do, a little, in spite of 
Esther Martin. But that’s not my way of liking, and I couldn't 
stand it.” 

“ What couldn’t you stand ?” P 

“Your kissing me to-day, and another girl to-morrow. Your 
telling me I was everything to you one week, and saying exactly the 
same thing to another gir] the next. It would be hard enough to bear 
if we were only friends, but as sweethearts, as husband and wife, it 
would be impossible. No, Tom, I tell you the truth, I could not 
stand it.” 

She spoke strongly, unhesitatingly, and for an instant there flowed 
out of her soft eyes that wild, fierce spark, latent even in these quiet, 
humble natures, which is dangerous to meddle with. 

Tom did not attempt it. He felt all was over. Whether he had 
lost or gained, whether he was glad or sorry, he hardly knew. 

“T’m not going to take this back, anyhow,” he said, “ fiddling” 
with the brooch ; and then going up to her, he attempted, with trem- 
bling hands, to re: -fasten it in her collar. 

The familiar action, his contrite look, were too much. - People 
who have once loved one another, though the love is dead (for love 
can die), are not able to bury it all at once, or if they do, its pale 
ghost will still come knocking at the door of their hearts, “ Let me 
in, let me in.” 

Elizabeth ought, I know, in proper feminine dignity, to have bade 
Tom farewell, without a glance or a touch. But she did not. When 
he had fastened her brooch, she looked up in his familiar face, a sor- 
rowful, wistful, lingering look, and then clung about his neck. 

“@ Tom, Tom, I was so fond of you !” 

And Tom mingled his tears with hers, and kissed her many times, 
and even felt his old affection returning, making him half oblivious 

of Esther ; but mercifully—for love rebuilt upon lost faith is like a 
house founded upon sands—the door opened, and Esther herself 
came in. 


The heroine of the story, however, is the Mistress—not the 
Maid. And we turn from Elizabeth to the bright and resolute 
Hilary Leaf, who, of the three sisters, is, we conclude, the 
mistress. Hilary Leaf is a self-reliant, energetic little woman, 
who tries to keep school unsuccessfully, and then—a lesson to 
many other women under similar cireumstances—keeps a shop 
successfully. She is really a very good little thing, and deserves 
a better fate than to marry the reticent Scotchman to whose lot 
she falls. 

Robert Lyon and Hilary Leaf have been intimately acquainted, 
and have loved each other for some years. At length he leaves 
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England for India, having first begged Hilary “to trust him” 
in his absence. No one can be surprised that in an absence of 
ten years, during which he corresponds with her sister, but— 
in accordance, we presume, with Scottish notions of propriety— 
never writes one line to Hilary, she has many doubts as to 
whether she is to trust him as a friend or as a lover. The man 
who really loves a woman, and intends to marry her, and yet 
leaves her free, that is, imagines the possibility of her loving 
and marrying some one else, must lack either self-respect or 
true love, and most probably both. Robert Lyon could only 
have refrained from telling Hilary that he loved her and 
asking her to marry him when he returned to England, for her 
sake or his own. Now, Hilary would have gone down on her 
knees and thanked God for the assurance of Robert’s love any 
and every day of his absence; it would have helped her in 
every trial that she had to endure. If he had loved her 
unselfishly he would have known this. Is it not probable that 
he actually did marry in India, and that he returned a widower, 
having left Dis children to the care of his wife’s relatives in 
India? If not, his silence was neither true nor honest, nor 
creditable to him as a man. In fact, he has no more heart 
than a tailor’s dummy. He is no more than a carved wooden 
head on an oak stick, and he has to be kept carefully out of the 
way that the reader may not see he is a stick. He comes home, 
however, and then there can no longer be any doubt. The 
good little woman will marry him after all, but she cannot go 
to India and leave the lonely sister—her only friend—now old 
and feeble. She tells him so, but the masculine element in 
his nature, which had apparently been dormant for fifteen 
years, revolts, and Hilary has every right to the sympathy of 
the reader. 


“ Robert, I want to talk to you about Johanna.” 

“T guess what it is,” said he, smiling ; “you would like her to go 
out to India with us. Certainly, if she chooses. I hope you did not 
suppose I should object ?” 

“No; but it is not that. She could not go; she would not live 
six months in a hot climate ; the doctor tells me so.” 

“You have consulted him ?” 

“ Yes, last week ; confidentially, without her knowing it. But I 
thought it right. I wanted to make quite sure before—before. Oh, 
Robert—” 

The grief of her tone caused him to suspect what was coming. 
He started. 

“You don’t mean that? Oh, no, you cannot! My little woman 
—my own little woman—she could not be so unkind.” 
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Hilary turned sick at heart. The dim landscape, the bright sky, 
seemed to mingle and dance before her, and Venus to stare at her 
with a piercing, threatening, baleful lustre. 

“ Robert, let me sit down on the bench, and sit you beside me. It 
is too dark for people to notice us, and we shall not be very cold.” 

“No, my darling ;’ and he slipped his plaid round her shoulders, 
and his arm with it. 

She looked up pitifully. “Don’t be vexed with me, Robert, 
dear ; I have thought it all qver ; weighed it on every side: nights 
and nights I have lain awake, pondering what was right for me to do. 
And it always comes to the same thing.” 

“What?” 

“It’s the old story,” she answered, with a feeble smile. ‘‘I canna’ 
leave my minnie.’ There is nobody in the world to take care of 
Johanna but me, not even Elizabeth, who is engrossed in little Henry. 
If I left her, JT am sure it would kill her. And she cannot come with 
me, dear!” (the only fond name she ever called him) “for these 
three years—you say it need only be three years—you will have to go 
back to India alone !” 

Robert Lyon was a very good man ; but he was only a man, not 
an angel; and though he made comparatively little show of it, he 
was a man very deeply in love. With that jealous tenacity over his 
treasure, hardly blameable, since the love is worth little which does 
not wish to have its object all to itself, he had, I am afraid, contem- 
plated, not without pleasure, the carrying off of Hilary to his Indian 
home ; and it had cost him something to propose that Johanna should 
go too. He was very fond of Johanna ; still— 

If I tell what followed, will it for ever lower Robert Lyon in the 
estimation of all readers? He said coldly, “As you please, Hilary,” 
rose up, and never spoke another word till they reached home. 


Mrs. Craik’s last novel, ‘A Noble Life,’ is by no means a 
happy effort. It has neither the interest nor the merit of an 
authorized biography. The original of the ‘Earl of Cairn- 
forth’ is carefully photographed, and is accurate in every 
painful detail: this was unnecessary, and ought to have been 
impossible. The story, as a story, 1s too shadowy for analysis, 
and does not deserve the dignity of its two volumes, its broad 
margins, and large type. But ‘Christian’s Mistake,’ which 
preceded this, is a very beautiful story. The title is rather 
puzzling, and the mistake not very obvious. Christian is a 
young governess, the orphan child of an unworthy father, and she 
marries an elderly and respectable college don, a widower with 
two children, whom she does not love. Of course this is not the 
mistake, if it is anything it must be called by a stronger name. 
But the Master of St. Bede’s not only knows that Christian 
does not love him, but knows from letters which have fallen into 
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his hands before they were married, that she has felt a tran- 
sient girlish affection for a worthless undergraduate. Again, 
that the Master did not return these letters was something much 
graver than a mistake. Ultimately, however, the sister of the 
Master’s first wife suspects a previous intimacy with the under- 
graduate, and Christian has the satisfaction of an explanation 
with her husband. There must have been a mistake somewhere, 
but as we have said it is not obvious. 

The author of John Halifax takes the unpromising material 
of this story, and it is pliant in her hands. She does not say 
that young girls should marry elderly men whom they do not 
love, but she sees this as a fact, and shows how a good man and 
a good woman would act, supposing they stood in this relation 
to each other. Dr. Grey does love his young wife, therefore he 
meets with no trials and no difficulties, and occupies a very 
subordinate place in the story. It is Christian whose life we 
follow with the keenest interest. She has great respect for her 
husband, and is very grateful for his kindness to her, but 
neither respect nor gratitude guides her; it is duty which is 
her watchword. She has undertaken the duties of wife and 
step-mother, and resolves to fulfil them righteously. We follow 
with increasing interest the still calm figure of the young wife, 
who bears so patiently all the discomforts of her new home. 
She has to suffer insolence from servants, insolence from the 
children, insolence from the sister of her husband’s first wife, 
and to bear with a very exasperating habit of the Master’s, that 
of reading at meals. But she endures to the end, and so finds 
with duty love, love awakened in herself, and called forth 
towards her from those whom she serves so faithfully. It would 
seem impossible to love the children—who are only interesting 
in so far as they are disagreeable, and yet they are gradually 
brought under the sweet influence of the young mother-in-law. 
The following extracts show some of the difficulties which she 
had to encounter :— 


She took no notice of what was said, but merely desired the little 
girl to bring pillows and a footstool, so that she could hold Arthur as 
easily as possible till the doctor came. And then she bade her take 
off the diamond bracelets and the hanging laces, and told her where 
to put all this finery away; which Letitia accomplished with aptitude 
and neatness, 

“There, that will do. Thank you, my dear. You are a tidy 
little girl. Will you come and give me a kiss ?” 

Letitia obeyed, though with some hesitation, and then came and 
stood by her step-mother, watching her intently. At last she said, 
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“You are crumpling your pretty white silk dress. Won't that vex 
you very much 

“‘ Not very much, if it cannot be helped.” 

“That is odd. I thought you liked fine clothes, and married 
papa that he might give you thein. Phillis said so.” 

“ Phillis was mistaken.” 

More than that Christian did not answer; indeed, she hardly 
took in what the child said, being fully engrossed with her charge. 

Letitia spoke again. 

“Are you really sorry for Atty? Aunt Henrietta said you did 
not care for any of us.” 

“Not care for any of you!” And almost as if it were a real 
mother’s heart, Christian felt hers yearn over the poor pale face, 
growing every minute more ghastly. 

“T wonder where papa can be, Letitia! Go and look for him. 
Tell him to send Barker for the doctor at once.” 

And then she gave her whole attention to Arthur, forgetting every- 
thing except that she had taken upon herself towards these children, 
all the duties and anxieties of motherhood. How many—perhaps 
none—would she ever win of its joys? But to women like her, duty 
alone constitutes happiness. 

* * * * * 

“ Titia,” said Dr. Grey, with sudden energy, as if the thought had 
been brewing in his mind for many minutes, “is there not a piano in 
the drawing-room? There used to be.” 

“Yes, and I practise upon it two hours every day,” answered 
Letitia, with dignity. “But afterwards Aunt Henrietta locks it up 
and takes the key. She says it is poor mamma’s piano, and nubody 
is to play upon it but me.” 

As the child said this in a tone so like Aunt Henrietta’s, her 
father looked—as Christian had only seen him look once or twice 
before, and thought there might be circumstances under which any- 
body displeasing him would be considerably afraid of Dr. Arnold 
Grey. 

“ Did you know of this, Christian ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, very softly, with a glance, half warning, half 
entreating, round upon the children. ‘“ But we will not say anything 
about it ; I never did, and I had rather not do so now.” 

“T understand. We will speak of it another time.” 

But he did not; neither that night, nor for several days; and 
Christian felt only too thankful for his silence. 

Sometimes, when after ringing at intervals of five minutes for some 
trifling thing, Barker had sent up “ Miss Gascoigne’s compliments, and 
the servants couldn’t be spared to wait up-stairs ;” or the cook had 
apologised for deficiencies in Arthur’s dinners, by “ Miss Gascoigne 
wanted it for lunch,” and especially, when to her various messages to 
the nursery no answer was ever returned—sometimes, it had occurred 
to Christian—gentle as she was, and too fully engrossed to notice small 
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things—that this was not exactly the position Dr. Grey's wife ought 
to hold in his—and her—own house. Still she said nothing. She 
trusted to time and patience. And she had such a dread of domestic 
war, of a family divided against itself. 


Great care has been bestowed on the three women who are 
alone prominent in this story; Miss Grey, Miss Gascoigne, and 
Christian. Miss Gascoigne, sister of the first wife, is second 
only in interest to Christian, and is cleverly but very imperfectly 
sketched. Like the children, she is excessively disagreeable; 
still, the author assures us that— 


It may seem an odd thing to assert, and a more difficult thing still 
to prove, but Miss Gascoigne was not at heart a bad woman. She had 
a fierce temper and an enormous egotism, yet these two qualities, in 
the strangely composite characters that one meets with in life, are not 
incompatible with many good qualities. 

* * * * * 

Miss Gascoigne was not a bad woman, only an utterly mistaken 
aud misguided one. She meant no harm—very few people do delibe- 
rately mean harm—they only do it. She had set herself against her 
brother-in-law’s marriage—not in the abstract, she was scarcely so 
wicked and foolish as that ; but against his marrying this particular 
woman. Partly because Christian was only a governess, with some- 
what painful antecedents, one who could neither bring money, rank, 
nor position to Dr. Grey and his family, but chiefly because it had 
wounded her self-love that she, Miss Gascoigne, had not been con- 
sulted, and had had no hand in bringing about the marriage. 

Therefore she had determined to see it, and all concerning it, in 
the very worst light; to modify nothing, to excuse nothing. She 
had nade up her mind that things were to be so-and-so, and so-and-so 
they must of necessity turn out. Audi alteram partem was an idea 
that never occurred, never had occurred, in all her life, to Henrietta 
Gascoigne. In fact, she would never have believed there could be 
‘another side,” since she herself was not able to behold it. 


We must add the last sentences of this book, because they 
are the key, not only to this story, but to every story by the 
author of ‘John Halifax.’ ‘ At last this hope had quite to be 
let go, and its substitute accepted—as we most of us have, 
more or less, to accept the will of Heaven, instead of our will, 
and go on our way resignedly, nay cheerfully, knowing that, 
whether we see it or not, all is well.’ 


Looking back, as we are now able to do, we find that this 
author has insight only through her sympathy, and that this 
fact accounts at once for her strength and weakness. She 
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cannot paint enthusiasm, she does not seek strength or height 
of character, but she looks for goodness. She knows a good 
woman through and through, but other women from the out- 
side only. It is not that she understands all women and no 
men, for she cannot delineate the internal life of all women. 
Lady Caroline Brithwood in ‘John Halifax,’ is a complete 
failure. Miss Gascoigne is rather a clever sketch than a 
finished picture. At the same time her sympathy with a good 
man is complete on the moral, but defective on the intellectual 
side, and this deficiency is felt more in men than in women, 
because we need to feel the intellect of a man in whom we 
take any sustained interest. An accurate delineation of chil- 
dren needs also intellectual insight as well as sympathy ; they 
are in a stage of growth and transition, and the physical and 
intellectual preponderate. Aaron and Eppie in ‘Silas Marner,’ 
Ninna and Lillo in ‘ Romola,’ are the perfection of children, 
round, soft, loveable realities. Goodness in a loveable child is 
latent rather than developed, and it is certainly not the only 
attraction of childhood. But Mrs. Craik must find that or 
nothing in children. The disagreeable Atty and Titia are, 
therefore, spiteful, ill-natured grown people on a small scale, 
and the children whom she depicts are such in virtue only of 
their using baby-talk. 

This lady lacks the deep and full insight of George Eliot; 
lacks even the knowledge of the outside look of all ordinary 
characters, which distinguishes so many novelists of only 
average ability. In language she has no wealth of poetical 
imagery ; her views are neither broad nor profound, she has no 
wide field of vision, and the depths of spiritual struggle are 
unknown to her; but she looks high into the pure heavens, 
and points always upwards and onwards. All her charm and 
all her power lie in this marvellous purity of moral tone. 
There is no trifling with sin, no extenuating or making light 
of it. Right may be painful, it may entail suffering and self- 
denial, but it must be done. Wrong must be avoided. The 
petty meannesses and falsehoods of society, and its general 
insincerity, she never for a moment tolerates or condones. 
Her good men and women are absolutely honest and truthful 
to their superiors, their equals, and their inferiors. Surely we 
have a right to say that such teaching has at the present time 
an almost inestimable value, and that the ‘Author of John 
Halifax’ is doing good service both in her generation and for 
all time. 
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Art. III.—(1.) Auguste Comte et La Philosophie Positive. Par 
E. Lirrré. Paris: Librairie de L. Hachette et Cie. 1863. 
(2.) Notice sur PCfwvre et sur la Vie d Auguste Comte. Par 
le Docreur Roster. Paris: Librairie Richelieu. 1864. 
(3.) Auguste Comte and Positivism. By Joun Stuart Mit. 
London : N, Triibner and Co. 1865. 
(4.) The Classification of the Sciences. To which are added, 


Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. By 
Hersert Srencer. London: Williams and Norgate. 1864. 


WE do not dispute the wisdom or honesty of a just eclec- 
ticism. Our greatest reformers and teachers have had more 
of the eclectic than of the creative element in their composition. 
We therefore feel that we are at liberty to make our selection 
from the completed works of any conspicuous innovator on 
established beliefs and traditional customs; and while we repu- 
diate those portions of them which are obviously in collision with 
common sense, or indisputable facts, to preserve the noble 
‘guesses at truth,’ the established discoveries, or the new methods 
of inquiry which such an author has been fortunately the first 
to offer to mankind. We are not bound to garner the chaff with 
the wheat, to save the quartz as well as the gold-dust of our 
intellectual diggings. In this eclectic spirit we therefore admire 
the candour with which Messrs. J. 8. Mill and E. Littré, in the 
works named at the head of this article, and Mr. Lewes, in the 
‘Fortnightly Review,’ have released themselves and their repu- 
tation from all complicity with the speculations and theories of 
the later years of M. Auguste Comte, while they give their un- 
hesitating adhesion to the fundamental principles of the ‘ Cours 
de Philosophie Positive.’ They have maintained their right to 
accept and apply the method of Comte to physical and social - 
science as he applied it, and their right to stand aloof and refuse 
the guidance of ‘the Bacon of the nineteeth century,’ when, 
according to them, he deviated from his own first principles, 
reversed his method, gave the reins to his fancy, feelings, and 
self-will, appealed to his imagination for his facts, and his love- 
passages for an infallible revelation of the truth. They may be 
acquitted of all unfair dealing, in seeking, for a while at least, to 
cover with a decent veil of silence the shame of their master ; to 
treat as unuttered the conclusions to which Comte’s sociological 
law was leading him, and to abstain from either exposition or 
criticism of the ‘ Religion of Humanity.’ ‘The conspiracy of 
silence,’ with the maintenance of which, in relation to his later 


performances, M. Comte reproached his English admirers, is, as 
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Mr. Mill honestly confesses, ‘ more than sufficiently explained by 
‘tenderness for his fame and conscientious fear of bringing unde- 
‘served discredit on the noble speculations of his earlier career. 
Mr. Mill, after 4 scathing scrutiny of the vagaries of Comte’s 
later speculations, lets him down softly at last, with the admis- 
sion that the names of Leibnitz and Descartes, like that of Comte, 
are associated with ‘important discoveries and grand thoughts, 
‘and also with some of the most extravagantly wild and ludi- 
‘crously absurd conceptions and theories which were ever 
‘solemnly proposed by thoughtful men.’* 

Whatever truth was embodied in M. Comte’s method of 
investigation into certain departments of fact, is added doubtless 
to the sum of things, and cannot be subtracted from human 
thought. The light which he kindled, such as it was, can 
never be put out; the suggestive hints that he gave for the 
study of various sciences ; the conceptions that he formed of a 
philosophy derivable from the general principles involved in all 
the separate sciences, and the progress that he made towards 
a comprehensive classification and hierarchy of the sciences, 
according to the law of decreasing generality, and increasing 
complication in the subject matter, will continue to affect human 
thought for a long time to come. 

While we admit all this, within certain limitations, we at the 
same time maintain that the completed life of a great thinker is 
often the best commentary on his philosophy. In agreement with 
Comte himself, and with some more ardent of his disciples than 
are either Messrs. Mill, Lewes, or Littré, we believe that Positivism 
is only partly understood, that no thorough-going application of 
the method of Comte has yet been made, and that his philosophy 
can not be truly appreciated until his later speculations are dis- 
tinctly appraised. The history of Auguste Comte is, we think, 
an instructive and striking corroboration of the views which we 
ventured to express in this journal some twelve years ago, and 
justifies the course we then adopted. It may be ‘ English,’ 
‘selfish,’ ‘unphilosophical,’ to estimate a new method of inquiry 
by the solid advantages, or the personal consequences to which it 
leads, but whatever hard names are hurled at the proceeding, we 
believe that it is impossible to free the mind from the influence of 
the discovery of the close connection existing in the mind of 
their author between the ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive,’ and the 
‘ Systéme de la Politique Positive.’ Positivism loudly boasts that 
it deprives us of nothing for which it does not supply an 
adequate substitute. When, therefore, by a new and lauded 
method of inquiry all that we esteem of real or solid value to 


* «Auguste Comte and Positivism.’ By J.S. Mill. Pp. 199, 200. 
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our hungcring spirits is ruthlessly snatched from our grasp, and 
trampled down into the sands of the past ; when all the majesty 
and holiness and power of God are boldly repudiated ; when 
the tenderest and most sacred names and things are treated as 
chimeras of our imagination; when sin is ridiculed and pardon 
becomes impossible ; when the soul herself is frittered away into 
a nexus of powers and faculties without centre or reality ; when 
immortality, with all its fears and hopes, is transmuted into the 
memorial engraved on our tombstone, or the subjective appre- 
ciation yielded to our manes by the ‘ Positivist Society ;? when 
all the glorious tremor of our spirit in view of the unseen, all 
the divine communion of the holy with their God is compensated 
for, by what appears to us to be a fetichistic commemoration of 
the dead, and all the religious experience of the church of the 
living God is explained away as a dream of effete theology; 
when morals are substituted for religion and the ‘Supreme 
Being’ of the new faith and love is asserted to be the entire 
race of man, past, present, and future—a conception which, in 
the Positivist sense, can only be formulated by minds that have 
passed through a laborious scientific training; when the entire 
systematisation of the new faith, hope, and love is so ineffably 
absurd, impractical, and inconsistent, that its most moderate 
expounders are compelled constantly to assure their readers that 
they are not joking, and are really anxious to be fair to the 
distinguished man who offered it to the world :* we are fain and 
forced to ask whether there is, or is not, any close or immediate 
connection between the calm and dispassionate theories of the 
philosophic Comte and the wild dreams of the Pontiff Comte. 
Some of his disciples would have us believe that there is no such 
connection ; that we may be thankful for the one and despise 
the other; that the one is true, and that the other is premature 
and false ; that the one follows the objective and relative method 
of inquiry, and that the other follows the subjective, dogmatic, 
and absolute method; that the one is the child of the Baconian 
and inductive philosophy, and the other the offspring of a 
diseased and weakened intellect, a retrograde, inconsistent, and 
one-sided view of human affairs; that the one reveals a mind 
delivered from the trammels of self, communing with facts, 
classifying sciences and generalising phenomena; and that the 
other reveals a brain driven back and in upon itself, spinning a 
universe out of its own meduila oblongata, and perhaps presenting 
the most amazing specimen of self-importance and overweening 
vanity that the world has ever seen. But, on the other hand, 
there are disciples of M. Comte, among whom Dr. Robinet and 
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Mr. Congreve conspicuously figure, who not only embrace all this 
self-assertion as a new religion, but maintain that it was the 
original intention of Comte to advance it; that the germs of 
the whole absurdity are laid deep down in his system, that the 
philosophy of the sciences is a mere parenthesis in this general 
scheme; that from the first he aimed at the formation of a 
demonstrable faith, and saw the profound necessity of attending 
to the subjective inspirations of the affections, of even sub. 
ordinating the intellect to the decisions of the heart, and of 
effecting the true synthesis of human faculties in the creation 
not only of the sociological law which is to interpret all 
history, but of the transcendental concept of the Grand-étre, who 
is to inspire and respond to those affections. 

It is our belief that Messrs. Robinet and Congreve are nearer 
to the truth than are some of the more sober and less enthusiastic 
followers of Comte. They are not utterly blind to a truth which 
was revealed at last to Comte, that the theologic stage is after all 
a fundamental one ; that man must worship; that whether their 
science can formulate it or not, whether Comte’s position is a 
mortal blow at positive philosophy or is not, man will find or make 
an object of worship, reverence, and love; that if the bleeding 
roots of our nature are torn from their resting-place, they 
will fasten and cling to any miserable fetich, batten on any 
spongy morass, eagerly close with any offers of nutrition and 
sustenance, rather than wither among the icebergs of those 
impressive laws of changeless sequence ; that if Comte did not 
offer his miserable makeshifts of religious consolation, outraged 
human nature would soon avenge its cruel bereavements in some 
other fashion ; that if the Positivist Society or Church did not rush 
into the breach, the broken heart of man, still ‘ hungering for 
eternity,’ and crying for its Father and for peace, would close 
with any substitute for its rifled treasures rather than go frantic 
upon atheistic law. These men see with a deeper philosophy 
than the English sensational sceptics can do, that the jubilant 
chorus of satisfaction with which modern Positivists are striving 
to drive God from his creation, and from all human affairs, and 
virtually to make their own magnificent minds the measure of 
all things, supposing it to be successful, could end only ina 
re-itineration of old Paganisms and the creation of a new 
mythology. We believe that Comte’s melancholy and ghastly 
systematisation of the affective powers of man, and his creation, 
as he thought, of a new priesthood, new sacraments, a new 
Pantheon, a new Calendar, a new Trinity, a new Virgin Mother, 
show that the progress of opinion in this direction can end only 
in a renewal of the Saturnalia of the latter days of Roman 
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paganism, Tremendous reaction must ensue if the religious 
nature of man ever tries, on any grand scale, to commit suicide ; 
the convulsions wrought by the slow poison of Pyrrhonism are 
not likely to be less violent now than in other great crises of 
human history. If the Europe of the nineteenth century should 
cry, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ the fear, the 
license, the audacity, the devil let loose from hell, are not likely 
to be less vehement than they were in Alexandria, or Rome, or 
Corinth, or Paris, in days which are never to be recalled without 
a blush. 

In Mr. Mill’s eloquent and candid exhibition of the presump- 
tion and absurdity to which the ‘ foi demontrée, and the 
‘nouveau sacerdoce,’ led the remarkable man, whose writings and 
life are now occupying our attention, he shows that the tyrannons 
and tremendous authority with which Comte would invest the 
supreme Pontiff of the regenerated humanity, the limit he 
would be entitled to place on the vagaries of the human intel- 
lect, the bold repressions by the same omniscient individual of 
all insurrection of the mind against the heart would create 
a spiritual tyranny more complete than was ever dreamed of by 
Innocent I1I., or Gregory the VII., by Mahomet, or any of his 
caliphs. Let us not be misunderstood: if the Positive Philo- 
sophy were proved to be an accurate and final exhibition of the 
truth, not merely about the heavens and the earth, physics and 
chemistry, but about the human and social life and national 
development of mankind, and if it appeared on intrinsic 
grounds that there was nothing for it, but to accept the cerebral 
theory of Gall, and the sociological law of Comte, as the final 
expression of human knowledge in which all the mysteries of 
conscience and religious life were to find their solution, we 
might wring our hands in despair over the misery of existence, 
and look with languid interest, though critical eye, on the dreams 
of the PositivistSociety. Then judging for ourselves of the wisdom 
of this ‘enfant terrible’ of the French Revolution, critivising, with 
Littré and Comte, the Politique Positive by the light of Positive 
Philosophy, we might not, on this supposition be justified in 
looking for the consequences and sequel of a system, or in esti- 
mating the latter by the former. However, that is not the whole 
case: we maintain that the Positive Philosophy is not proved to 
be true; that the creation of the absurdities of the ‘ Religion of 
Humanity,’ is proof and admission that the Positive Philosophy 
is a scientific failure; that on the close examination of one who 
knows it best, it has been seen to leave out of consideration a 
vast and infinitely important element of human thought; that it 
is therefore essentially defective ; that it utterly fails to do what 
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it pretends to do; that it does not generalise the main facts of 
human life and consciousness, and that it invites every miserable 
man who has accepted, or been brow-beaten by its professions, to 
imitate the wild dream of the greatest Positivist Philosopher of 
the nineteenth century. It is with this conviction of the value 
of M. Comte’s supplement to his great work that we propose to 
devote a few pages not to the examination of his theories, for 
that has been already done by us on previous occasions, but to 
furnish our readers with the salient points in the life of the 
remarkable man who has already been so often mentioned. 

In the present state of the literature of the subject, this is 
not an easy task. Diametrically opposite opinions are advanced 
with some acrimony by the biographers of Comte, and a very 
different estimate is put by each of them, upon some of the 
most fundamental facts, and important circumstances they 
relate. Both of them agree to invest the brow of their hero 
with a crown of mystic glory, and both educe from the painful 
commonplace and aggravated disappointments of his literary 
career, a title to the sentimental homage of mankind. One 
almost sickens to read that—‘ He would doubtless have failed to 
‘realise one element in the glory of the Founder of the universal 
‘religion if he had not also been crowned with the aureole of 
‘calamity, if he had not drunk to the dregs the bitter cup of 
‘social injustice in which the gall of treachery had been so 
‘largely interfused.* But neither M. Littré nor Dr. Robinet 
have convinced us of Comte’s title as a man to our unhesitating 
sympathy or admiration. Some of the great enemies of 
established faith, however much we may have mourned over the 
misdirection of their powers, and may be ready to challenge and 
refute their conclusions, have yet conciliated our respect, and 
almost inspired our reverence. Such men as Pelagius and 
Spinoza, to say nothing of certain religious fanatics and great 
innovators on popular belief and established religion, have 
displayed a*moral courage, an heroic endurance, a quiet calm, a 
charity and sobriety of judgment which have given them an 
enduring place in the affections and thoughts of mankind; but 
after reading Dr. Robinet’s enthusiastic and sustained pane- 
gyric, M. Littré’s broken-hearted musings, and Mr. Lewes’ out- 
spoken and generous words, we cannot get up any warm sym- 
pathy towards the angular individual who, from his boyhood to 
his grave, seems to us the most memorable example of self- 
sufficiency and censorious judgment, of whom we ever read. 
He was appalled at the ignorance and audacity of all who 
differed from him, and had most unhesitating condemnations for 


* «Notice sur la Vie d’Auguste Comte,’ par Dr. Robinet, p. 170. 
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all who trod on his toes, or stood in his light. The struggles of 

the lonely artist, the briefless barrister, and the disappointed 

poet, can often draw out all our sympathies; but the mode in 

which Comte assessed modern society for the minimum of 

salary which he ought to accept from the universe for the great 

service he had done it, excites more of irritation than com- 
ion ; and more of contempt than either. 

The mode in which he refers to events in his personal history, 
as illustrative of fundamental principles of truth, philosophy, 
and religion, should, we think, be hidden by his followers trom 
all exoteric eyes. He treats the true revelation to the world of 
the relation between the intellect and the affections, as coin- 
cident with his love affairs, and explains the little matter of the 
sacraments to his bien aimée by referring to the period in his 
life when he abstained from coffee, wine, and tobacco ;* while 
he hopes to make the whole world mourn the death of Mme. de 
Vaux, because he did not arrive in time to ask her a question 
about the object of worship which was accessible to woman.t 
Peculiarities like these, though highly diverting to unsympa- 
thising Christians, are at the same time accompamied by so many 
dreary reiterations of favourite ideas of exaggerated value, that 
they do not contribute to the impressiveness of the biography. 

The life of Comte hardly repays the diligent study neces- 
sary to comprehend it, and even when comprehended, it does 
not greatly augment his claim to the gratitude or homage of 
mankind. Isidore Auguste Marie Frangois-Xavier Comte,— 
stumble not, gentle reader, over this catalogue of cognomina, 
the subject of the present remarks, was placed by his parents 
under the protection of a constellation of human notabilities, 
and bore from his baptism an ambitious accumulation of names 
redolent of many associations, and some variety of mental and 
moral influences. I. A. M. F. X. Comte was born at Montpellier, 
in the year 1798, and in his early youth was educated in the 
college of his native town. From the first he displayed extra- 
ordinary quickness of apprehension, and independence of 
thought, and though amenable to the advice of those instructors, 
whose mental calibre he appreciated, he was early brought into 
collision with constituted authorities, and refused to submit to 
any rule which was not as he thought, either moral or intellec- 
tual. We find him permitted to deliver a whole course of 
mathematical lectures, at an age when ordinary children have 
scarcely mastered the first book of Euclid, thus employing the 


* ¢Vie d’Auguste Comte.’ Par Dr. Robinet, p. 212. 
+ ‘ Discours sur l’Ensemble de Positivisme, Systéme de Politique Posi- 
tive,’ i, 266; see also pp. 248, 264, 265. 
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pent which elapsed between his examination for the Polytechnic 
hool and his attainment of the age at which it was possible 
for him to matriculate as a student. This event took place in 
1814. Before he reached his eighteenth year, our young hero 
headed a rebellion against a répétiteur of the school, and for this 
act of insubordination was sent home to chew the cud of his 
own reflections, and commence business as a mathematical 
teacher on his own account. During this period he was on the 
verge of obtaining an appointment to a school which was to 
be fashioned in the United States on the basis of the Ecole 
Polytechnique. The idea was never realized; and Auguste 
Comte did not become an American citizen. It is almost worth 


‘while to speculate on the possible effect which American institu- 


tions, American freedom of speech, of worship and religious 
thought might have had upon him. Whether his vanity would 
have risen to the emergency, whether his speculations would 
have been materially different in tone, whether the Catholic 
Hierarchy would have seemed to him the masterpiece of human 
wisdom, which it afterwards became in his eyes, whether his 
almost delirious love of systematization would have been modi- 
fied by the freer and more liberal atmosphere which pervades 
an Anglo-Saxon community, and whether his ambition to found 
the universal religion would have given to his Positivist Church 
dimensions at all comparable with the Mormon Theocracy we 
cannot say; but, upon the whole, we think it better that he was 
submitted at this critical epoch of his life to. the repressive 
influences of the Bourbon restoration. 

The history of Comte from this time onwards, seems to us 
to have been the record of short-lived friendships, disdainful 
quarrels, and angry separations. For three weeks he was the 
secretary of Casimir Perrier, but this was a relation that his 
hatred of authority did not allow him to brook. In 1818, when 
he was twenty years of age, he came for awhile under the influ- 
ence of M. Saint Simon, and though it became tolerably evident 
that the principles of thought most characteristic of the philoso- 
7 systems of these two men were radically diverse,—and 

. Littré has, we think, demonstrated the fundamental dif- 
ferences between them—yet, misunderstandings of a moral 
and social kind, created a premature rupture between the master 
and his disciple, and led Comte greatly to exaggerate what he 
calls, ‘La funeste liaison 4 travers laquelle s’accomplit mon 
‘début spontané,’ and to estimate his ‘rencontre avec Saint 
Simon,’ as a calamity without compensation. According to 
M. Littré, the two speculators were very much attached to each 
other, but from the position of pupil, Comte rose to be master; 
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and having struck out what he termed his theory of the socio- 
logic laws, became decidedly disagreeable, and often, in the 
opinion of Madame Comte confounded his master in argument. It 
is grimly amusing to find that one matter in dispute between them 
was the following: whether savans or artists (that is, whether 
Comte or Saint Simon) should occupy the first or the second rank 
in the coming age of gold?! Saint Simon’s views of the supreme 
dignity and sovereignty of ‘labour’ led to a still wider divergence 
which appeared to the world in 1824. The publication in Saint 
Simon’s ‘Catechisme des Industriels’ of the first volume of the 
‘Systéme du Politique Positive,’ in 1822, and that under a 
general title, which obscured the authorship, sorely annoyed 
young Comte, and when in 1824 Saint Simon wanted to per- 
petuate the same subordination, the rupture between the two was 
complete. Inthe curious documents published by Littré (p. 24), 
Comte accuses Saint Simon of thinking that he having dis- 
covered certain ideas, it had become the duty and business of 
other people simply to develop them more fully, giving a new 
illustration of the keenness with which we all discern our own 
faults in the mirror of other lives. It was not until the vear 
1825, that, freed from the influence of Saint Simon, he is sup- 
posed to have fully grasped the idea of the Positive Philosophy. 
On the 29th of February, 1825, his marriage with Mlle. 
Caroline Massin took place. The marriage was a civil contract 
nly, arising from Comte’s intense repugnance to any theological 
belief, and his repudiation of all ecclesiastical ceremony or con- 
ecration. It is difficult to fathom the mysteries of this marriage, 
ind it would be indelicate to adjudicate as yet between the 
xtreme views set forth by his two biographers. M. Littré speaks 
of passionate love, and even quotes sentimental passages from 
their correspondence ; he recounts the self-sacrificing affection 
md devoted service rendered by Madame Comte to her husband, 
attributes his restoration from mental malady to her unremitting 
md enthusiagtic attentions, endeavours to prove that even after 
the separation between them, Comte wrote to her in terms of 
profound respect ; and, since his death, M. Littré has attempted, 
though without success, to procure funds for her maintenance 
from devout Positivists. But it is thus that Dr. Robinet describes 
the same transaction :— 
‘At the age of twenty-seven years, when in the full exulta- 
‘tion of his career as innovator, but before he had reconstituted 
‘morality upon Positive bases, the unfortunate young philosopher 
‘struck upon one of the most dangerous rocks that obstruct the 
‘voyage of life. In spite of his family who appealed to his 
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‘in such a union, he contracted the unhappy marriage which 
‘filled the remainder of his life with misery and regrets. On 
‘the 29th of February, 1825, without any consecration but the 
‘municipal registration, without any help save that of the 
‘ official witnesses, in spite of the remonstrances of his father and 
‘ family, he married the woman to whom he seemed to be drawn 
‘on as by a fatal spell. ‘Too implicit confidence in the power 
‘of his heart, and too rigorous a feeling against the venerable 
‘prejudices of his home, betrayed him into this fatal mistake, 
‘the only serious fault of his whole life, the consequences of 
‘which pursued him even beyond the grave.’* 

This last statement of Robinet is defended in the close of his 
volume, ‘ Le Positivisme aprés Comte,’ by details on which we 
do not here enter. M. Littré took Mme. Comte’s view of the 
treatment of her marriage in her husband’s will, and, we pre- 
sume, agreed with her in the course she adopted; and he shows 
in his volume, in more places than one (vide p. 443), that Comte 
could be uncandid in the account he rendered of the disagree- 
ments which took place between him and his wife. 

At the commencement of the following year, having pub- 
lished one or two brochures in the Productéur, and encountered 
some pecuniary difficulties arising from the somewhat prosaic 
proceeding of buying too expensive furniture, and from travelling 
to Montpellier, ‘en grand Seigneur,’ he commenced a course ol 
lectures in the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. He proposed in 


this course to give a dogmatic exposition of the Positive}: 
Philosophy; and many distinguished men, including Humboldt ], 


De Blainville, Poinsot, and other celebrities, were among hi 
auditors. This course was completed in the year 1829, but 


between these two dates the most terrible calamity that car}: 


befall a human intellect prostrated and suspended all his powers 
Of this we desire to speak with profound sympathy. M. Littré 
has given us a most elaborate account of this ‘maladie men- 
tale;’ how bad digestion, melancholy thoughts, vexation with 
his friends, intense irritation arising from unacknowledged 
plagiarisms of his grand ideas, sleeplessness and angry threats, 
produced, at length, on his overwrought and excited brain th 
grievous calamity, mental aberration. Our author details th 
strange complications arising from the treatment that Comt 
received under these circumstances; how his mother wanted t 
abstract him from the care and treatment of M. Esquirol, too 
no notice of his wife, spoke of her as ‘the woman with who 
he had lived,’ strained every nerve to put him into a religious 
house, and sought to secure an ‘interdiction’ for this purpose 


* «Vie dA. Comte.’ Par Dr. Robinet, p. 168. 
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Eagerly as this project was contrived by the mother, it was 
eminently distasteful to Madame Auguste Comte, whose intense 
alarm at the disastrous consequences to her husband of the ulti- 
mate removal of the interdict by a judicial act, led her with 
some finesse and great energy to save him from such degrada- 
tion. The consequence was that M. Esquirol refused to give 
him up to any but his wife. The father and mother of Comte 
regarded his malady as an infliction from God, in consequence 
of his left-handed marriage. Their conduct on this occasion is 
ascribed by M. Littré to the motive of religious fanaticism, 
which he deems sufficient to explain, if not to palliate it. A 
most astounding letter from M. de Blainville is given, which 
details all the circumstances as they came under his own eye, 
and in which he admits to Madame Comte, for her advantage, 
that he had told several egregious lies about her husband’s 
disease in order to secure the proposed interdiction. We are 
next favoured with a recitation of all the distress and annoy- 
ance which Madame Comte suffered from her mother-in-law, 
under the advice of two confessors, and with a description of the 
scene in which poor bewildered Comte was entrapped into a 
religious marriage in a private chamber, a scene which revolts 
us by its absurdity, and assumes quite tragic proportions from 
the bad taste of the priest and the madness of the bridegroom. 
Strange to say, the celebrated Abbé de Lamennais had coun- 
‘selled the mother of Comte to this preposterous step, under the 
hope of winning back to the Catholic Church a powerful 
‘thinker, and an honest revolutionary. We need scarcely 
say that it produced an aggravation of the cerebral malady. 
‘While the priest was prosing, Comte was blaspheming. 
There was perhaps ‘method in his madness,’ for he added to 
‘his signature the names Brutus Bonaparte, names which he 
held in abhorrence as those of men who had arrested the tide 
of human progress. Scarcely can we restrain a shiver of horror, 
at such a grim travesty of the most solemn sanctions of our 
holy faith. 

Some compensation, however, followed this tragic occurrence, 
in the assistance rendered by Comte’s father to his son and 


daughter-in-law, and in the free scope henceforth granted to 
Madame Auguste Comte, for the exercise of her thoughtful 
care and unhampered and unremitting attention to the invalid. 
Thus the philosopher was saved by the judicious treatment of 
his wife from the more aggravated forms of the disease, but 
suffered a profound collapse of all his powers. His melancholy 
was intense, at times leading him to meditate suicide. Once 
he plunged from the Pont des Arts into the Seine, but was 
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rescued by one of the Royal Guards. After this he more 
rapidly advanced to convalescence, the details of which are 
recounted by M. Littré, who concludes with these words : ‘ Tous 
‘ceux qui, disciples de la Philosophie Positive, en retirent 
‘journeilement profit pour la conduite de leur intelligence et 
‘de leur ceur sont redevables & Mdme. Comte, sans qui une 
‘grande lumiére s’eteignait prématurément sous les tatalités 
‘de la maladie,’ and he gives quite sufficient proof of his asser- 
tion; but M. Robinet in relating the same circumstances, 
attributes the cure entirely to the conduct of Comte’s mother, 
implies that she never left him until he was virtually restored, 
and hints that the mortifying conduct of his wife led to his 
attempted suicide. We do not pretend to adjudicate on this 
delicate subject. 

Towards the end of the year 1828, Comte resumed his public 
instructions and the oral exposition of his philosophical system, 
and between the years 1830 and 1842 he published the six 
volumes of his ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ We do not 
undervalue the amazing comprehensiveness of this classification 
of human thought, nor do we fail to appreciate the luminous 
suggestions which accompany the exposition and link together 
the various branches of scientific knowledge. But we are far 
from giving to Comte the place which many of his admirers 
claim for him in the development of what he termed Positive 
Philosophy, or, indeed, from admitting the truth of any of those 
capital positions of his which have a savour of strict originality. 
M. Littré rests the fame, and grounds the reputation of his 
great master on the three following doctrines :—the hierarchy of 
the sciences ; the separation of the abstract from the concrete 
in science; and the relative character of all human knowledge. 
The first and third of these positions is greatly affected by what 
is termed our philosopher’s discovery of the great sociologic 
law, which is, that all human knowledge passes, or will pass, 
with greater or less rapidity through three stages, the first of 
which is termed the theological stage, in which the human mind 
refers all phenomena to the arbitrary action of supernatural and 
personal powers, culminating at length in the conception of one 
supreme and universally present Deity; the second, in which 
the supernatural powers are replaced by self-evolved conceptions 
of impersonal entities, and hence is termed the metaphysical ; 
the third and final stage is that in which the mind is content to 
renounce all inquiry into cause, and devotes itself exclusively to 
the observation and classification of phenomena. Now, even 
M. Littré himself is dissatisfied with the completeness of this 
much-vaunted classification, and urges, with some plausibility, 
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that neither the industrial, moral, nor esthetic development of 
society is entirely included under this scientific generalization. 
He goes on to show that the development of the human race 
takes four periods corresponding with four periods in the deve- 
lopment of each individual, and adds these three little (!) matters 
of development in order to complete the sociologic theory of 
his Master; then, adopting the tone of dogmatism learned in 
the same school, he virtually addresses his young friends, the 
philosophers of Europe, thus: ‘If you want to study sociology, 
and to complete what Comte left unfinished, I, who have 
thought the subject well over, assure you that you can only 
succeed as you take my hint, and expound my ideas passim. 
Buckle to your work, unfold my penetrating and fertile con- 
ceptions, and when you have exhausted their profound intent, 
I will graciously condescend to bestow a few more upon you.’ 
We never saw such numerous appeals to intuition for the 
establishment of important propositions as in the writings of 
these Positivists. 

It is highly amusing, and we may add, instructive also, to 
read M. Littré’s history of the ‘ Positive Philosophy,’ and his 
erudite enumeration of the happy guesses of great thinkers 
who preceded and predicted the advent of Comte. He gives us 
at length ‘an opuscule’ of Kant, who had clearly and forcibly 
urged the opinion that the true development of the reasonable 
creature man, cannot be seen in the individual but in the race. 
Society has moved as yet such a little way, that Kant can no 
more tell what shall be its ultimate form than he can say what 
is the trajectory of the curve, which the sun is performing 
amongst the fixed stars; but he believes in the possibility and 
consistency of a universal science of history, according to a 
concealed plan of nature which philosophical effort may dis- 
cover. The principal criticism which Littré pronounces on 
Kant, is, his introduction of ‘the metaphysical idea’ that 
‘nature’ does nothing in vain, and that Kant actually is foolish 
euough to hint the possibility of a wise Creator of the universe. 
Such an old-world notion as this is merely an intuition of the 
philosopher, and not a truth developed out of nature; and, 
finally, that Kant needed only to have grasped the doctrine of 
‘the three stages’ to have unriddled the whole mystery of the 
Universe. The bounce and self-satisfaction of some of these 
criticisms sound more like the self-complacency evinced in the 
old Buddhist books than the modest humility of true philosophy. 
Condorcet is shown to have aimed at a principle of social 
development in his ‘ Tableaux de Progrés du Genre Humain,’ 
but not to have succeeded in determining that principle. 
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Comte’s sketch of the work of Condorcet,* gives the key to 
Littré’s criticism, and we need not suppose that Comte plagiarized ' 
from him. The mode in which Littré reviews Saint Simon’s 
relation to the Positive Philosophy is eminently offensive. He 
shows, with some ability, that Saint Simon’s dream of referring 
all forces in nature to the law of universal gravitation, is a 
hopeless absurdity ; but he parallels the absurdity of the appli- 
cation of the law of gravitation to the laws of human nature, 
with what he deems the greater absurdity inherent in all 
theology, namely, that an intelligent, living, voluntary force, 
could become in matter an inorganic and brute force! No man 
knows better than M. Littré, that no form of theology, except 
the dregs of Pantheism, could suffer such a statement to pass 
unchallenged. However, M: Littré, by an elaborate series of 
quotations from Saint Simon, shows how close he came to the 
ideas contemporaneously promulgated by Comte. 

We do not, in these pages, presume to enumerate the opinions 
that often pass current under the name of Positivism; but it 
may be well to remind our readers that the name of Comte, in 
virtue of his emphatic exposition and comprehensive classifica- 
tion of modern science, is often credited as that of the originator 
of the science itself; so that methods of putting certain facts 
which we owe to Sir William Hamilton or Bishop Berkeley, to 
Descartes or Bacon, are not unfrequently called Comtism—a 
oe which is, in fact, as reasonable as to speak of the 

rvingism of Tertullian, or the Calvinism of Augustine. There- 
fore we shall not discuss as Comtian doctrine, either the empiri- 
eal origin and relativity of all human knowledge, or the 
invariability of natural laws. Mr. Herbert Spencer + shows 
how widely the habit has been diffused of describing even these 
ideas as peculiarly due to Comte. It may, however, be fairly 
admitted that the sociologic law of the three stages, is, as Mr. 
Mill observes, ‘the tost fundamental of the doctrines which 
‘originated with Comte; it is the key to his other generaliza- 
‘tions, all of which are more or less dependent on it; it forms 
‘the backbone of his philosophy, and unless it be true, he has 
accomplished little.’ 

We allow that there is great plausibility in this generaliza- 
tion, but if we were to grant the classification of the sciences 
proposed by Comte, to admit the justice of their hierarchy, and 
of the dependence of the more complicated, less general, and 
modifiable phenomena upon those which he terms the most 


* «Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ 47 Leeon. 
+ ‘ Classification of the Sciences,’ &c., by Herbert Spencer, pp. 33, 34. 
t ‘Auguste Comte and Positivism.’ By J. S. Mill, p. 13. 
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universal and least complicated ; if we yield the point to him, 
that from mathematics to sociology, he is correct in the order of 
their filiation as sciences, that his larger divisions embrace all 
abstract science, that he has left out nothing of importance, and 
is scientifically just, in reducing logic, metaphysics, ethics, 
esthetics, and theology from their high position as science, to 
the entirely subordinate position of a method of studying other 
subject matter, though we allow that he has brought to his 
task great erudition, extraordinary mental compass and masterly 
grasp, we are yet prepared to dispute with him this main 
sociologic law. It is impossible to discuss this law of the three 
stages as expounded by Comte, without investigating the value 
of each of these concessions, not one of which we are ‘disposed 
to make. It is curious to find that Mr. Mill endeavours to free 
the fundamental generalization from what he calls religious 
prejudice, and suggests the compatibility of what he terms the 
Positive mode of thought on this very subject, with a belief in 
an intelligent Author and Governor of the Universe, but in 
doing so, he appears to us to be confounding—we say it with 
deference—Comte’s supposed discovery of the sociologic law, 
with the simple doctrine of the invariable sequences of nature. 
We are quite prepared to admit that a scientific conception of 
universal law is compatible with Theism; but we are at a loss 
to understand the possibility of combining Comte’s estimate of 
Monotheism and metaphysics, and his condemnation of them, as 
merely provisional and imperfect methods of coneciving the 
phenomena of the Universe, with any possible admission of 
Theism, any belief in a living God. But, further, we consider 
that in Comte’s articulate proof of the development of mono- 
theistic habits of thought, he has arrived at an induction from a 
far too limited range of mental phenomena. Mr. Mill speaks 
‘of the unnaturalness of Monotheism to the human mind before 
‘a certain period in its development ;’ and of ‘the superficial 
‘observations by which Christian travellers have persuaded 
‘themselves that they found their own monotheistic belief in 
‘some tribes of savages.’ He says, ‘that by our acknowledg- 
‘ment’ ‘the tradition of Monotheism was lost by ali the nations 
‘of the world, except a small and peculiar people, in whom it 
‘was miraculously kept alive, but who were themselves con- 
‘tinually lapsing from it.’ But both M. Comte, in his elaborate 
treatment of the subject in the fifth volume of his ‘Cours de 
Philosophié,” and Mr. Mill, in his recent apology for these 
views, deliberately pass over all the evidence on this subject to 
be drawn from the hoary speculations of the East, and the 
monotheistic or pantheistic basis of all its more conspicuous 
religions. Every mythology with which we are acquainted 
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reveals a process the diametrical opposite of Comte’s theory in 
one important point, namely, a tendency to multiply rather 
than diminish the number of its Gods; and although it is 
obvious that a certain state of mental development or spiritual 
life is necessary to living intercourse with God, yet even if there 
were no facts on which to base the argument, the wide-spread 
exhibition of this tendency suggests the primeval glory of the 
conception, as it lighted up the night of our Semitic and Aryan 
forefathers. 

Beyond all this, and independently of any detail, we conceive 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer is far nearer the truth than Comte, 
that ‘there are not three methods of philosophizing radically 
‘opposed, but one method of philosophizing, which remains in 
‘essence the same. At first, and to the last, the conceived 
‘causal agencies of phenomena have a degree of generality 
‘corresponding to the width of the generalizations which expe- 
‘riences have determined, and they change just as gradually 
‘as experiences accumulate. The integration of causal agencies 
‘originally thought of as multitudinous and local, but finally 
‘believed to be one and universal, is a process which involves 
‘the passing through all intermediate steps between these 
‘extremes, and any appearance of stages can be but superficial.’ 
Mr. Spencer further urges, that the conception of a single great 
entity, Nature, as the source of all phenomena, differs in nothing 
but name, from the consciousness of One Being manifested in 
all phenomena, and he even regards the ideal state of science 
in which all observable phenomena may be represented as a 
single general fact, as implying the postulating of some ultimate 
existence of which this single fact is alleged, and, therefore, a 
state of consciousness indistinguishable from the other two. 
With deeper philosophy than Comte’s, Mr. Spencer shows that 
in the widest generalization of science the consciousness of 
‘Cause’ remains as dominant to the last as it was at first, and 
can never be got rid of; that the consciousness of ‘Cause’ can 
be abolished only by abolishing consciousness itself. We 
have already observed, that M. Littré indicates serious Jacunes 
in this sociologic law, on which he, and other admirers of 
Comte, nevertheless, pronounce such high-flown eulogies, but 
the most significant fact of all is this, that the later specu- 
re and history of Comte inflate the gorgeous bubble till it 

ursts. 

Dr. Robinet has laboured, and, we think, with some success, 
to show that the germ of all Comte’s later speculations is 
to be found in his Positive Philosophy; and that the lesser 
works which preceded the ‘Cours de Philosophie,’ still more 
emphatically indicate the strength of those social aspirations 
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which directed all his scientific elaboration, and to which it was 
merely an initial process. His argument is as follows:—The 
capital positions towards which all his philosophy points are, 
that all real phenomena, without excepting even the complicated 
phases of politics, are instances of invariable relations, and may 
be generalized under natural laws; but this is not all: the next 
is, that while our understanding passes from theological beliefs 
to positive conceptions, through the transitional process of meta- 
physical explanations, our active nature passes from the con- 
quering military régime to the pacific or industrial state, through 
the transitional stage of mutual military defences. In order to 
maintain his theory of the connection between the theological 
phase and the military régime, he tells us that on the advent of 
the metaphysical epoch of Social Science, the military spirit 
received a notable check. In spite of all M. Comte’s ingenious 
speculation and frequent suggestions, his love of system reminds 
us here of the Frenchman who said, ‘Tant pis pour les faits,’ 
for his theory requires us to believe that the military spirit was 
undergoing this transition before the days of Wallenstein or 
Gustavus Adolphus, of Marlborough or Frederick, of Napoleon, 
Wellesley, or Nicholas. But to continue ; another of his capital 
positions is, that always and everywhere, the state of opinions 
and manners determines that of institutions; that ideas govern 
and overthrow the world; and that all social mechanism ulti- 
mately reposes upon opinions ; consequently, when Philosophy 
passes from the theologic and metaphysic stage to its positive 
completion, political organization passes out of military into 
industrial activities. Without pausing to discuss the accuracy 
of this generalization, we notice finally a conclusion unques- 
tionably sketched in his ‘Cours de Philosophie,’ which is, that 
a re-organization of the spiritual power is a necessary condition 
of social reform, and can only arise out of the production of a 
demonstrable authority, having for its organ a class of regenerated 
Savans, constituting a philosophic corporation or priesthood, 
empowered to effect a universal renovation. Thus, according to 
the ‘ Cours de Philosophie,’ a Positive ethic would be eventually 
inaugurated, founded, as no other has ever been, on human 
motives, under the guidance of a spiritual authority unanim- 
ously recognised, and sanctioning a vast system of public and 
private duties. 

Dr. Robinet exults in the assurance that the very last of 
Comte’s efforts, entitled, ‘La Synthése Subjective,’ commenced 
in 1856, had been exhibited in its germ in works published by 
him in the year 1822. Nothing, to our mind, more completely 
disenchants the ‘ Cours de Philosophie’ of its scientific glories, 
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or tarnishes the ripe bloom on this immortal fruit of Comte’s 
genius, than Dr. Robinet’s naive admission that through all his 
scientific elaboration he was secretly pondering the creation of 
a ‘nouveau pouvoir spirituel,’ if not absolutely dreaming of 
the Pontificate in the ‘nouveau sacerdoce’ which he subse- 
quently conceived, and which he imagined should transcend the 
power and glory he was able to attribute to Moses or Mahomet, 
Charlemagne or Napoleon, Buddha or Christ. The indomitable 
confidence and colossal absurdity of his later years are exhibited 
by his biographers and apologists, as they tell the somewhat 
melancholy story of a life in which there is little that is tragic 
but a disappointed vanity, amounting to the sublime. These 
developments are a striking commentary, as we take it, on the 
validity or otherwise, of his philosophical views. They at least 
prove to demonstration, that Positivism did not appease the 
_ yearnings of his nature, and they give a ‘glaring instance’ of 
the entire insufficiency of the merely scientific view of human 
life and destiny to meet the strong aspirations and fearful ques- 
tionings of the human soul. 

It must be admitted that Littré takes a different view from 
Robinet as to the early tendencies of Comte’s mind towards any 
religious reconstruction of society upon a Positive basis, and he 
endeavours to show by a long letter of Comte’s, addressed to 
M. Michel-Chevalier, that in 1832 Comte did not distinguish 
between religion and theology, and utterly repudiated both. 
The ‘religiosité’ and the religious theories of the Saint Simonians, 
appeared to him the maunderings of weakness, but we think 
that all that Littré proves satisfactorily is, that Comte was 
intensely irritated with being described as a renegade disciple 
of Saint Simon. 

Letters of a later date from M. Comte to Mr. J. 8. Mill are, 
however, published by Littré, which do much to establish the 
point, that the fundamental principle aud chief purpose in his 
life, was not the systematization of human thought, or the mere 
discovery of the law of development of the various branches of 
human speculation, but the reorganization of society. 

Thus, in March, 1842, Comte congratulates himself on the 
_ agreement which Mr. Mill had accorded to the once favourite 
conception of the severance of the spiritual and the temporal 
powers. But the radical divergence of their views is con- 
spicuous in this, that Mr. Mill was not ready to admit the 
feasibility or desirableness of the creation of a vast philosophic 
hierarchy endowed with consultative and semi-legislative 
functions, which would make them more terrible and less 


amenable to ordinary judgment than the College of Cardinals. 
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In another letter he seems to have been greatly interested in 
Mr. Mill’s account of the Anglo-Catholic movement, and 
intimates that it is quite in harmony with all his theories, that 
an ultramontanist reaction, a conservative retrogressive move- 
ment of all religious factions and all philosophic opinions should 
herald the advent of the true Positivism. 

in the same year, 1842, he shows by a letter to the same 
correspondent, that the idea of the Positivist Calendar was 
seething in his brain. He had already anticipated the time when 
all the ancient waymarks set upon our days, and months, and 
years, should give place to his system of commemoration for the 
great men who have contributed to the development of humanity. 
‘This,’ says he, ‘ will be one of the most appropriate institutions 
‘ for the promotion of the mental and moral development of man- 
‘kind.’ The mental and moral development of mankind’ is to be 
effected, according to our philosopher, by a revolution which 
shall dethrone Christ, and exalt Caesar, Shakespeare, and Bichat 
into his place, which shall raise Buddha, Zoroaster, and Con- 
fucius from their graves, and put these dead demi-gods into a 
European Pantheon with Moses and Descartes, St. Paul and 
Mahomet. Surely there has never arisen, since the days of the 
Apostle John, a more formal, deliberate, and literal exhibition 
of the conception of the Antichrist than is unfolded in this 
scheme of commemoration, which, so early: in Comte’s philo- 
sophic career as when he was publishing the concluding volume 
of his ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive’ was dancing before his 
excited vision. The continuity of his two careers, the philo- 
sophic and the religious, is attested by the identity of the name 
which he gave to his political philosophy, with that of his 
fundamental opuscule of 1825. 

A most characteristic specimen of the self-confidence of 
Comte is detailed at length by Littré, who shows how M. Guizot, 
when the Minister of Public Instruction, was importuned by 
our philosopher first to create a Chair of Systematic History of 
the Sciences, in the College de France, and then to appoint him 
its occupant. Guizot remarks in his ‘ Memoires’* on the inter- 
view, and on the correspondence which ensued on this subject, 
and admits that if he had judged it apropos to create such a 
chair, he should certainly never have dreamt for a moment of 
bestowing it upon the applicant. In these letters to M. Guizot 
there is a curious combination of self-interest and self-reliance. 
Their author exhibits wonderfully comprehensive views on the 
filiation of the sciences, and a marvellously keen eye to ‘the 
main chance.’ It was, doubtless, very galling to such a mind 
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as his, to spend several hours daily in teaching mathematics, 
and such a course of lectures as those which he proposed would 
have been interesting and instructive, but he outrages common 
sense and modesty when he would have a new Professorship 
instituted by the Government for his own advantage; and 
deliberately tells M. Guizot that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to find anybody but himself capable of filling it. In spite of 
various efforts made by Comte and his friends on his account, 
this mode of meeting his difficulties proved a failure. He held 
sundry public appointments which brought him in about ten 
thousand francs a year, a sum which, according to his own 
opinion, was insufficient to his requirements and tastes. The 
two principal of these appointments were in the Ecole Poly- 
technique, as Répétiteur of the department of Mathematical 
Science and Mathematical Examiner. On the death of M. 
Navier, the chair of the subject in which Comte was Répétiteur, 
became vacant, and for two months of the year 1836, he 
discharged, with great acceptance to his pupils, the duties 
incumbent upon the Professor. He was not, however, able to 
secure the much-coveted position, nor do we intend to lead our 
readers through the tedious recitation of the not unnatural 
prejudices which the manners, pretensions, and opinions of 
Comte excited against him in the minds of those who had it in 
their power to bestow upon him public appointments. Suffice 
it that he unquestionably had a singular faculty of irritating 
his friends, who, one after another tell from his side, and he 
certainly did not obtain more than a very moderate competence. 
At this period of his life, Comte was decidedly revolutionary in 
his sympathies, and, as a member of a Committee of the 
Polytechnic Association, he drew up an address to King 
Louis Philippe, encouraging the Citizen King in resisting the 
retrogressive conspiracies of the fallen monarch who had been 
his predecessor. Notwithstanding this, at the very commence- 
ment of the reign of Louis Philippe, Comte refused to make one 
of the National Guard on the ground of his avowed republicanism, 
but he was let off with a nominal imprisonment of three days, 
during which he was not prevented from continuing to give his 
mathematical lessons. He added to his various occupations the 
delivery of a course of gratuitous lectures on astronomy, to the 
working-men of Paris, which he continued to repeat during 
seventeen consecutive years. He found relief from his abundant 
scientific labours in music and the Italian Opera, and would 
sing ‘La Marseillaise’ with thrilling and revolutionary accent. 
lt is now necessary to refer to the completion of the sixth 
volume of the ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive’ as the preface to 
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that volume became the origination of a series of petty per- 
secutions, which ended in Comte’s expulsion from the Ecole 
Polytechnique and the eventual loss of all his income. Unfor- 
tunately, the offices he held required an annual election, and, 
therefore, exposed him year by year to the antagonism of those 
who could not sympathise with his philosophy, and in the said 
preface he naively informs the French nation of the uncom- 
fortable circumstances in which he was placed by this annual 
election. To these personal details he devotes thirty-seven 
octavo pages, and the claim that he makes for himself, the 
publicity that he gives to his own history, the hectoring tone in 
which he speaks of those who differ from him are, under any 
circumstances, sufficiently irritating for a stranger to read. We 
need not then be surprised that his friends and his wife should 
have protested against his imprudence. Mdme. Comte, M. de 
Blainville, and Mr. J. S. Mill were alarmed at his folly, but the 
publisher, M. Bachelier, took special umbrage at some expressions 
used by Comte with reference to M. Arago, with whom he, 
M. Bachelier, was on friendly terms. Finding Comte indisposed 
to take any advice, Bachelier without farther consulting him 
published in Comte’s own volume a repudiation of all complicity 
with his judgment. Comte in a towering passion brought an 
action against his publisher, demanded the suppression of the 
insulting paragraph, and laid his damages at 10,000 francs. 
This ebullition of anger, like every other incident in his own 
life, is pompously described by him: thus he writes: ‘It 
‘ only remains for me now to show that my moral energy is on 
‘a level with my intellectual vigour, and I felicitate myself that 
‘this great action may offer me a brilliant opportunity of 
‘ appearing in the eyes of all as a more complete man than any 
‘ of the individuals who have hitherto figured on the revolutionary 
‘arena.’* Comte pleaded his own cause, and, amid some laughter 
occasioned by the lofty and discursive tone of his address, 

ined his cause, but was allowed no damages beyond costs. 
The threats with which his celebrated preface and his public 
pleading resounded, soon produced their natural result, and at 
the next annual election he met with more violent opposition 
than ever. Although the prejudices excited against him were 
virulent and intense, they were not sufficient to obliterate the 
memory of his eminent and ill-paid services, or to drive him at 
once from his post. But if the prolonged and angry debates 
which were occasioned by his re-election, did not at once plunge 
him into poverty, they left no doubt either on his own mind or 
on that of his- friends, that ultimate dismission from his various 

* «Auguste Comte et la Philosophie Positive.’ Par E. Littré, p. 324. 
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offices in the Ecole Polytechnique was merely a question of 
time. 

He never lost his own comforting sense of unparalleled 
importance. In the detail of these proceedings he speaks of 
his ‘ famous preface’ with the utmost complacence, and promised 
that he would do full justice to all who had stood nobly by him in 
this passage of arms. The details of these proceedings were not 
published by himself, but have been given to the world by 
M. Littré in a series of letters which Comte addressed at the 
time to Mr. J. S. Mill. The unanimous re-election which had 
followed the angry storm, was, according to Comte, ‘ a perfidious 
concession of his enemies’ to the instances of his friends, and only 
prepared the way for his ultimate rejection by a large majority. 
When, in May, 1844, it became once more possible to ventilate 
the subject of his fitness, ‘ All the passions,’ says he, ‘ described 
‘ in my “ preface” have conspired to consummate this “ iniquity,” 
‘ the nine hostile votes embraced among them an organ of the 
‘ metaphysical party, and even theological animosities were 
‘ formally represented by an affilié of the Jesuits.’ But though 
Theology and Metaphysics conspired against him, he candidly 
attributes the most bitter opposition from which he suffered to 
the Geometers! who had been incensed, he says, by his treatment 
of their favourite study. He sat down in the almost delighted 
conviction that they would never forgive him for having reduced 
the honours and functions of the mathematician to a subordinate 
because a merely initial position, in the new philosophy of the 
sciences. The poor bigoted theologians, the prejudiced meta- 
physicians, in this first strife with the new régime, are verily 
out-done in animosity and narrow-mindedness by the outraged 
Geometers. All the diagrams in Euclid may be seen drilling 
on their uneven points, and approaching the great Iconoclast 
with threatening mien until he succumbs, not because he 
blunders between an isosceles and scalene triangle, not because 
he has failed to discern the difference between an hyperbola and 
an ellipse, but because he has dethroned diagrams and differential 
coefficients from the throne of the universe. This is his 
plaintive self-congratulation. M. Littré echoes the same kind of 
remonstrance anent his own failure to obtain one of the fauteuils 
of the Academy, charging his failure on his opinions rather 
than on his demerits; but whatever may be the claims of 
M. Littré to this coveted honour, it is clear that Comte simply 
received the punishment which will, at times, overtake any man, 
however excellent his intellectual parts, when he is decidedly 
presuming and somewhat disagreeable. On the occurrence of 
this disaster our philosopher was unfortunately deprived of all 
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his accustomed means of support. Still his impecuniosity, 
though it gave him great anxiety, did not abridge his moderate 
comforts. Generous and distinguished men who revered and 
highly appreciated his scientific attainments and philosophic 
originality came to the rescue. Few things are more charac- 
teristic of the mental condition of Comte than the mode in 
which he sought their aid, magnified his peculiar circumstances 
into an historical fact of great significance, invested himself in 
a halo of self-consideration, and tried to bring awkward and ill- 
digested systematizations of the future condition of humanity into 
harmony with the troublesome deviation from the new régime 
which was involved in the circumstance that neo-philoso- 
= were aiding one another with means, instead of unitedly 

ying ‘the temporal power’ under contribution for that 
worthy purpose. He wrote letters of amazing prolixity, of over- 
whelming dreariness, and of the magnitude moreover of shilling 
pamphlets, to Mr. John Stuart Mill, who had been one of the 
first in this country to appreciate his scientific eminence, and 
who had generously espoused his cause by interesting wealthy 
literary friends on his behalf. When a handsome gratuity of 
6,000 francs—an equivalent to his yearly income from the 
offices whence he had been expelled—was placed in his hands, 
he simply regarded it as the reasonable contribution made by 
the newly regenerated humanity to the greatest of its living 
teachers, and it was perfectly consistent with his natural vanity 
that he should express his indignant surprise, when, at the close 
of the year, it became manifest that he was not justified in 
regarding this gift as the first instalment of an annual pension. 
He is filled with sore amazement at the turpitude of the rich, 
who are blind to their duties to so great a philosopher. He 
covers his friends with reproach and insinuation, and threatens 
them with the melancholy disgrace of being accomplices in the 
notorious wickedness which had been inflicted upon him. We 
are not astonished to hear that the correspondence between 
Messrs. Mill and Comte was here brought to a termination. 
Our philosopher and his ‘ Sysféme’ certainly do not appear to 
advantage by the side of commonplace Christianity. 

The domestic distress of Comte is become common property 
by the publicity given to the matter by the partisans and 
enemies of the two parties concerned. We cannot refrain from 
a few words of comment on the cold-blooded manner in which 
Comte describes the cat-and-dog life which these highly 
important ‘organisms’ enjoyed in one another’s society. 
According to his own showing, out of a fit of ungovernable 
sulkiness resulting from indisposition to receive a word of good 
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advice from his strong-minded and devoted wife, coupled with 
a difference of opinion as to domestic expenditure, they mutually 
agreed to separate, and our philosopher bound himself to supply 
Madame Comte’s necessities to the tune of 3,000 francs per 
annum. He is certainly to be commended for this; and we 
should have commended him accordingly, if we did not find 
his self-consciousness declaring that he made this allowance 
“to preserve the generosity of my character and develope the 
‘germs of greatness which my organization contains—the 
‘ most precious portion of my being,’ and if he had not coupled 
it in a letter to Mr. Mill with remarks ‘on the value of trans- 
‘ forming social embarrassments into pecuniary charges.’ Many 
letters passed between the divided partners until the great 
change came over himself and his philosophical method, which 
arose out of his passionate attachment for Madame Clotilde 
de Vaux. After the premature death of his beloved, he gave 
Madame Comte an account of his new affection, and how he 


* had declared Madame de Vaux to be his ‘ eternelle collegue et 


epouse,’ and was hurt and soured that his patient, absent wife 
would not lend a willing ear to these confidences. He enter- 
tained a certain kind of respect for the intelligence and character 
of Madame Comte, and on the occasion of her illness secured 
for her and remunerated first-class medical attention, but when 
sickness assailed him, and she modestly offered to nurse him, 
he flew into a passion of indignation and remonstrance, which, 
of course, settled the matter. The circumstances of his second 
conjugal attachment were as follows: Separated from his 
wife, he happened to meet in the house of a famille bourgeoise 
a young lady, who was suffering from an analogous social 
misery. Her partner had been condemned for life to the 
galleys, and this community of mischance created sympathy, 
which ripened on Comte’s part at least into adoring friend- 
ship, and a year of chaste and enthusiastic affection. The 
remarkable dedication to the memory of Clotilde de Vaux pre- 
fixed to the ‘Systéme de Politique Positive,’ recounts the 
circumstances of their extraordinary love passages, which were 
greviously interrupted by the lady’s premature death. M. Comte 
compared their enthusiasm for one another into a repetition of 
the noble amours of Dante and Beatrice, and having found that 
a vast proportion of human life had hitherto been unconsidered 
in the Positive Philosophy, he proceeded to reduce the affective, 
emotive, and moral elements of human organism to careful 
analysis, and to build upon facts which were revealed to him 
by his intuition, and which have only a subjective existence ; 
not merely a new theory of human nature in the individual, 
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but a new construction of the social system of the universe, not 
merely a supplement to his philosophy, but the basis of a new 
religion. We are not intending to repeat in these pages the 
outlines of the miserable reconstruction of society, and the vain 
substitute for theology and religion which our erratic philosopher 
proceeded to deliver in oracular tone. We claim credit to have 
done so in this journal with some fulness twelve years ago.* Mr. 
Mill has favoured the English public with a most crushing and 
convincing exposition of its bizarre and extravagant pretensions, 
and pointed out its lamentable defects and inconsistencies. 
M. Littré, with no less zeal, has brought it face to face with 
Positive Philosophy, and at the re-appearance of Comte in 
the theological stage, exulting in his subjective method, he 
mourns with the sorrow and unction that one might imagine St. 
Bernard bestowing on Peter Abelard, or Luther on Carlstadt. He 
moans like a Hindu Brahminee does when she hears of the baptism 
of her eldest son, and all because poor Comte—as all other posi- 
tive philosophers must do sooner or later—had found out that 
generalised phenomena of the objective world are not the whole 
of this mysterious life, and because by the irrepressible instincts 
of his heart and the intuitions of his intellectual nature, he was 
driven to worship, to feel after God, if haply he might find him. 
We agree with M. Littré in some of his criticisms, but they 
go deeper into the whole subject than he appears to be aware 
of. One thing he has demonstrated, that Mr. Mill is not 
accurate and hardly candid in trying to establish a lien between 
Comte’s Positivism and Theism; for here we have its most 
cautious disciple maintaining that ‘the laws which man dis- 
‘covers are his only forces, securities, and masters,’ and that 
to dream of any other in any sense is to go back from the 
high faith of Positivism to some form of the theologic stage. 
But the great charge that Littré brings against Comte is his 
omplete change of method. The crucial instance chosen is the 
levelopment of his entire social reconstruction from the cere- 
bral theory of Gall, which he first accepts and then modifies 
ly a purely subjective process. We have always felt the 
bvious presence of an unacknowledged subjective element 
nm Comte’s original acceptance of the intimate connection 
etween functions of particular portions of the brain and 
pecific mental faculties, which in his ‘Cours de Philosophie,’ 
e avowed on subjective grounds to be true, and left to the 
hysiologist to demonstrate. But the physiologist has been 
mable to demonstrate anything but its incompatibility with 
¥ ‘ British Quarterly Review,’ April, 1854, Art. i.; and April, 1855, 
lil. 
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facts, and here in the very nexus and nodus of his entire 
system, Comte was resting on a disproved and now discarded 
hypothesis. To make matters worse for a Positivist, he pro- 
ceeded to modify still further this cerebral theory without any 
of the rational processes of verification, and to produce a system 
of the relations of men to men, their duties and religion on this 
fundamental conception acquired not in the method of induction 
or deduction, but by the intuitions of his imagination and love. 
Comte insists on the danger of the insurrection of the reason 
against the heart, now, that he has come by a supposed philo.. 
sophical process to a demonstration of the superiority of the 
heart to the intellect, and though his philosophy has been one 
of the chief signs of such modern insurrection, now, says he, 
since the true faith is demonstrated and the grand-étre created, 
there is no longer any necessity for such insurrection, and it 
must succumb to the power of the heart, expressed and embodied 
in the feminine influence, and the nouveau sacerdoce. Now, as 
Littré candidly admits, the old subordination of the intellect to 
the dogmas of revealed religion is far more rational than this. 
The contrast between the deference our intellect should pay to 
the Lord and Giver of life, to Him who is the Truth, and the 
Love, and the Eternal Life, and the submission claimed from the 
intellect of the 19th century to the Pontiff of the new religion, 
and to the memory of some French girls, however excellent 
their wit, their rev Really their power of enthralling an austere 
Merlin in their toils, is almost too offensive to state in words. 
This insurrection of the reason against the heart and against 
the ‘ensemble des antecedents humains’ which Comte bewailed 
so pathetically, would, if he had lived a few years, have driven 
him back into the arms of the Romish Church, towards which 
his unbounded admiration of her great men, his Celtic blood, 
his love of system, order, and dogma, his mystical ten- 
dencies, which were for a while held in abeyance, were ever 
attracting him. The predictions uttered in this journal as 
to the mystic and mythologic course which the religion of 
humanity would unquestionably itinerate, if it were ever 
allowed full or free scope for its development, were rapidly 
fulfilled by the distinguished author of the ‘ Systéme de Politique 
Positive.’ The worship which he paid to the memory of his 
beloved Clotilde, the reverence for her memory which he 
enjoined on devout Positivists, and the dignity he vouchsafed 
to confer on the well-meaning people who watched with filial 
kindness over his latest days, were only the germs of the new 
paganism for which he prepared the way. In the latest of his 
works, ‘La Synthése Subjective,’ he endowed ‘ the world’ and the 
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other planets with a species of intelligence, and the faculty of 
feeling and acting. Their movements and their successive 
changes were accounted for, or, at least, conceived by him as 
the manifestation of a blind but reasonable will. He virtually 
fell back on the world-soul of the ancients, as the highest 
expression of his Positivism, and called the earth LA GRAND 
FETICHE, as he had called humanity LE GRAND ETRE. He 
actually gave the name of destiny to the laws immanent in the 
Cosmos, assigning infinite space as their dwelling place, and to 
this conception he gave the name Le Graxp Miritv. In this 
threefold conception of the ‘ infinite space,’ ‘the great Fetich,’ 
and ‘the great Being,’ he saw the Trinity of the Future, and 
the object of all human reverence and thought. The creation 
of a new Trinity was only paralleled by his speculation on the 
possibility of ‘virgin-maternity,’ and the high place to be thus 
given to the perfect embodiment of his ‘ vivre pour autrui’ in 
the good time coming. According to Littré, Comte, in his 
closing days, even admitted the necessity of which the human 
mind is conscious, for wills intervening in the affairs of the 
world. ‘If this is true,’ says Littré, ‘the human spirit is 
‘necessarily theological, and the “ theological,” not the positive 
‘stage, is therefore its normal condition, and he urges that 
‘there would be as much folly in contending against this 
‘necessity as against any other organic necessities; but if so, 
‘says he, no more fatal blow has ever been struck at the 
‘ Positive Philosophy.’ We accept the lesson which we believe 
the divine and loving providence of God was teaching Comte, 
and confess with Littré that no heavier or more successful 
blow was ever aimed against the sufficiency of the Positive 
Philosophy. 

In the year 1848 our philosopher was intoxicated with delight 
at the general confusion, at the overthrow of established govern- 
ments, and reconstitution of society, for he discerned the dawn 
of the era, when his ‘ foi demontrée’ and his ‘ nouveau sacerdoce’ 
might possibly be established in France. It was then that the 
Positivist Society or Church was founded to guide the conduct 
of human affairs, to be a beacon light for the storm-tost bark 
of the Provisional Government, and to reveal to the bewildered 
eyes of men, the form of the august Pontiff of Humanity. Dr. 
Robinet gives great space to details of the formation of this 
coterie, and clearly regards its proceedings as grave historical 
facts. Three rapports were presented by enlightencd members 
of the Society on the subject of ‘labour,’ ‘ revolutionary govern- 
ment,’ and ‘Positive education,’ and it is somewhat edifyin 
to observe that it is seriously proposed in these historic 
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documents that a triumvirate from the working classes should 
be endowed with all the executive powers of the state, that the 
duties of Parliament should be restricted merely to the voting 
of the supplies. 

The most conspicuous of the efforts of M. Comte were the 
gratuitous courses of lectures delivered by him on the general 
history of humanity in the years 1849, 1850,1851. These were 
never published. The programme of the course reveals, we 
freely admit, the wonderful range of his vision, and the pomp 
of his arrangement, together with his morbid love of syste- 
matization, and the craze of his later speculations. He ran over 
the whole of history, science, and philosophy, from his peculiar 
standpoints, and would often engross the attention of his 
audience from three to four hours in one of his comprehensive 
apergus or sommaires. The lectures were first delivered at the 
Palais Royal, but the subject matter of the latest lectures of the 
course was distasteful to the Ministre de l'Interieur, and the 
lecturer was for a while deprived of the room. For one year 
more, through the adroit management of Madame Comte, who 
was often one of his auditors, the opportuntty was again granted 
to him, but after the occurrence of the coup d’état in 1851, it 
was finally withdrawn. 

M. Littré for three years conducted all the correspondence 
requisite to provide Comte with a moderate income from the 
contributions of generous friends ; but, in consequence of some 
disagreement resulting from Littré’s presuming to give his 
master unpalatable advice, Comte took the entire collection 
of the funds into his own hands, and gave it the grand name, 
‘subside positiviste.’ With business tact and clever manipula- 
tion, a small sum was produced year by year sufficient for his 
moderate wants, and for the preservation of the holy place 
which he had consecrated to the worship of Madame de Vaux, 
and hallowed by therein developing the sacraments and glory 
of the New Religion. At length the philosophic visionary 
drew near his end, and after long battling with malignant 
disease of the stomach, he died, amid the odours of positivist 
sanctity, on 5th September, 1857. He was still busy with grand 
schemes, and was completing his systematization of positive 
ethics, when he was taken from his admiring disciples. The 
affection he inspired in the bosom of a few who remained faithful 
to the last, and the great kindness he experienced from the 
members of the family who had watched over him, the solemn 
interest he took in their future welfare, his obvious self- 
repression and denial of the flesh, his devout and constant 
reading of the De Imitatione Christi, his wild and impracticable 
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schemes for the re-construction of human society and the 
regeneration of mankind, his unbounded confidence in himself, 
and in a consistency which every one beyond his immediate 
circle disputed; the strange Will he made, bequeathing to 
thirteen executors his debts, his books, and the distribution of 
the permanent positivist subscription, to his separated wife and 
excellent bonne ; the enjoined preservation of the holy place, con- 
secrated to his love and the birth of the New Religion; the air 
of glamour and mystery thrown around him by his followers ; 
the poverty and the battling with disease avail to throw around 
these closing days a tragic interest which we cannot contrive to 
feel in him until we see him treading the last sad tottering steps 
on the verge of objective annihilation and subjective immor- 
tality, yielding up his organism to ‘La Grande Fetiche,’ in sure 
hope of eternal remembrance by ‘Le Grande Etre. We 
willingly throw a veil over the transactions which followed his 
death, and on which such exceedingly discordant judgments are 
pronounced by those who are our only informants. It is clear 
that neither Dr. Robinet nor M. Littré can be implicitly relied 
on, in the estimate they form of the dispute between the thirteen 
executors of M. Comte and Madame Comte. We presume that 
the facts are correct, that the will of Comte was legally annulled 
by the courts of law, in consequence of the refusal of his 
widow to recognise the principle on which she was mentioned 
in it, and that the wishes of their master, rather than a legal 
instrument, guided the executors in their subsequent conduct. 
The widow refused to accept the pension which they were willing 
to supply from the subside positiviste, on the terms of the bequest, 
and it is not surprising that M. Littré’s appeal to the public for 
her independent support did not meet with much acceptance. 
Both parties claim the honour of having paid the master’s 
debts. The efforts of the Positivist Church to continue their 
organization, and the sublime claims that they arrogate, are 
scarcely worthy of further comment. Trading on the reputa- 
tion of. a great name, they may succeed for a while in being 
slightly amusing, but there is inherent weakness in their entire 
position. The philosophy and religion which they have baptized 
with a common name, are at war with one another. The 
philosophy of the religion is different in its method from the 
philosophy of the sciences, and is built on the radical defects 
and provisional character of that which had claimed to be 
sufficient, comprehensive, and exhaustive. Instead of meeting 
the invariability of the succession of natural phenomena with 
the possibility and probability of their modification under 
certain circumstances, when the Supreme Mind and Will, of 
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which they are the expression, has been concerned to reveal 
more of Himself to weak and ignorant mortals, than such invari- 
able sequences could do, they have met these invariabilities, 
and this empire of sequence, with the unproved hypotheses of 
an intuitional physiology, with the subjectively discovered laws 
of human mind, with the metaphysical conception or fiction of 
La Grande Fetiche, and Le Grand Etre, with the ipse dizit 
of moral philosophers who are now in the end of the world 
able in the exercise of their intuitional consciousness to deter- 
mine oracularly the limits of the right and good, and with a 
system of observances, rites, and so-called worship, based on 
the recommendations of one who is, in their theory, an annihi- 
lated man. There is nothing either to hope or fear from these 
speculations or reveries. Acute and comprehensive generaliza- 
tions have been made by Comte, even in his latest works; 
shrewd and penetrating glances were thrown by him on human 
affairs; but he has made, or shown, a breach in the rampart 
through which the entire army of metaphysico-theological 
conceptions may re-enter the closed citadel of the human spirit, 
and his career signally illustrates the hopelessness of philosophy 
to meet the needs and satisfy the yearnings of humanity. 
Victor Cousin’s dictum concerning the cycle through which 
systems and methods of philosophy pass, is again confirmed. 
The scepticism which is the heir of the sensationalism and 
idealism of earlier systems, has once more led, as on many 
previous occasions, to a clearly-pronounced mysticism. It is 
not unjust to say that the most extreme form and thorough- 
.going expression which scepticism has ever assumed, has ended 
in the elaboration of a system of subjective inspirations, infal- 
lible and personal authorities, in a cabalistic and fanciful cere- 
monial, in prophetical dreams, and mythologic fictions.* 
Nevertheless, although Comte has thus, in his own person, 
conspicuously proved the absolute need of a Divine Revelation 
‘to man, we admit that the number of those who are influenced 
by his later speculations, or who will join the positivist society, 
and advocate the religion of Le Grand Etre humanity, is small 
in comparison with the number of those scientific explorers who 
partially, yet practically, accept the teaching of the positive 
philosophy in certain departments of thought and inquiry ; 
who are content with the laws of sequence, who are striving to 
find them in the regions of human will and history as well as 


* Even M. Littré himself admits, in passing, the intuitional basis and 
pe of the mathematic axioms (p. 532). This flaw in the Positive Philo- 
sophy of its most distinguished advocate will disgust Mr. J. 8. Mill, who 
must clearly have bestowed on him labour in yain. 
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in natural phenomena; who are glorying in their supposed 


triumph over religious belief and theological dogma ; who think 
that they can take the co-ordinates of all spiritual things, and 
thenceforward confine their attention to the world and time; 
who press a utilitarian theory of morals, while ignoring all true 
metaphysic, and whose whole philosophy seeks to establish itself 
in entire independence of the will of God or the will of man. 
In our belief the only reason why these distinguished men have 
not rushed, like Comte, into the depths of some new-fangled 
mysticism is, that he has been more comprehensive than the 
majority of them can be. As long as the attention of such 
thinkers is absorbed with a few grand classes of phenomena, 
they do not see the tendencies of their own reiterations. The 


. departments of thought and fact which they provisionally leave 


to the investigation of others, re-act imperceptibly upon their 
consciousness, give scope to the play of their higher faculties, 
and provide some of the feeble stimulus which their religious 
nature needs; but let them attempt to go round the cine 0 

human thought and close it up, let them scientifically shut out 
the Infinite Personal God from their universe, let them dog- 
matically repudiate all dogma, and find in some great crisis of 
their life that they are possessed of heart and conscience as well 
as intellect, that they have an imagination as well as an under- 
standing, let them quell the promptings of their own intuitional 
nature, and hush the voice that speaks from heaven, then will 
assuredly come the hour of their travail, and the disintegration 
of their philosophy. After an amazing panegyric on his master, 
M. Littré says, in a tone of deep melancholy, that ‘the disciples 
‘of Comte are placed in the dilemma of rejecting the principles 
‘in the name of the consequences, or rejecting the consequences 
‘in the name of the principles of the Positive Philosophy. The 
‘adversaries of positivism,’ says he, ‘ will take the former course 
‘with joy and triumph, and its adherents the latter with deep 
‘grief.’ We candidly acknowledge some feelings of triumph 
as we reject, in the name of these consequences, the all-inclusive 
sufficiency of the Positive Philosophy to meet the needs of our 
being; but our triumph is swallowed up in a still deeper grief, 
that so many learned and thoughtful men should accept such a 
substitute for the religion and worship, the ideal, and claims of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as is offered in this melancholy parody 
of His Perfect Life, His Holy Word, and the Church which He 
has purchased with His precious blood. : 
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Some men wish us to believe that the highest worship possible 
to man is the worship of humanity. His God, even in his 
best estate, is said to be himself by reflection—his own nature 
projected as an object of the imagination. But this is a low 
pantheistic dream. It would be nearer the truth to say, that 
according to the laws of thought, where the mind is fairly cul- 
tivated, man cannot avoid having an object of worship above 
hiniself—immeasurably so. It is true, our primary conceptions 
of natural and moral intelligence come from what we find within 
ourselves. But it is no less true, that the idea of the limited 
must necessarily suggest the idea of the unlimited, the idea of 
the imperfect the idea of the perfect. In this manner it is 
inevitable, that the Eternal, the Immense, the All-perfect, 
should be an object of thought; and the presumption surely is 
strong, that our conception of such a nature being thus a 
necessity, the object of the conception must be a reality. Good 
men have no doubt on this matter. They believe in the existence 
of this glorious Being, and when they learn to regard Him as 
expecting obedience and trust from them, and as extending His 
constant and tender care over them, they pass into a new region 
of existence: a breath like spring comes upon the soul, unlock- 
ing its hidden forces, diffusing over it a world of new beauties 
and filling it with new joys. There is no sense of life like that 
sense of it; no gladness like that gladness. 

This new consciousness and new aspiration once ssed, is 
regarded by the wise as a gift from the hand of the Infinite, 
with which no lower hand must be allowed to intermeddle. 
Compared with the High and Lofty One from whom these 
influences have come, the potentates of the earth are shadows 
and vanity, and to Him accordingly supreme homage must be 
rendered. In the eye of conscience, the power that would 
interdict such a service, is not only the foe of conscience, but 
the foe of the Being to whom the conscience should tend its 
fitting allegiance.* Two qualities are inseparable from life 
wherever you find it—a craving for its proper nutriment, and 
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the tendency to propagate itself. It must have its atmosphere 
of spiritual influences, which means religious association; and 
it must be allowed to extend the sphere of those influences so 
as to bring others within the circle of their power. With such 
minds, it is imperative that they should be spiritual, and grow 
through the influence of their spiritual relationships; and it is 
hardly less imperative that they should become the creators of 
the spiritual in others. Here, as elsewhere, the love of offspring 
is a deeply-seated passion. Here, as elsewhere, the tendency is 
to multiply some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred fold. Un- 
spiritual men do not comprehend this. It is a region of expe- 
riences hidden from them; but it is not the less real on that 
account. 

It is thus that religion has come to be so grave, so grand, and 
so potent an element in the history of the world. Hence the 
antagonism which has grown up so often between conscience 
as thus religious and enlightened, and the law-makers and 
law-administrators of this world who have not known what it is 
to possess hearts thus moved and consciences thus governed. 
Men believing themselves to be thus divinely influenced, have 
dared to say, could not but say—We are prepared to render to 
Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s, that is, all civil obedience; 
but we must be left to render to God the things that are God’s ; 
that is, all spiritual submission. Their secular relation to the 
delegated powers of earth, has not been more a fact, in their 
apprehension, than their spiritual relation to the Supreme 
Power in heaven; and when the power which has been delegated 
has presumed to intrench upon the province of the Power to 
which it has owed its delegation, the question has arisen, 
‘Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
‘more than unto God, judge ye.’ 

As might have been expected, the men who were the first to 
claim this liberty for the human conscience were holy men of 
the Hebrew race. Among that race the voice of the prophet 
often rose in protest against the impieties of the king. Nor 
were such instances of resistance confined to men specially 
inspired, as were Elijah and Daniel. We meet with confessors 
of this order among men who based their conduct on the ground 
common to good men everywhere. ‘Nebuchadnezzer spoke 
‘and said unto them, Is it true, O Shadrach, Meshach, and 
‘ Abednego, do you not serve my gods, nor worship the golden 
‘image I have set up? Now, if ye be ready, that at what time 
‘ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
‘and dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship 
‘the image which I have set up, well; but if ye worship not, 
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‘ ye shall be cast the same hour into the midst of a fiery furnace: 
‘and who is that God that shall deliver you out of my hands? 
‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered and said to the 
‘king, O Nebuchadnezzer, we are not careful to answer thee 
‘in this matter. If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to 
‘deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and he will deliver 
‘us out of thine hand, O king. But if not, be it known unto 
‘thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
‘ golden image which thou hast set up.’ (Dan. iii. 14—18.) So 
the divine right of a king was to be resisted in the name of the 
King of kings. The conscience of the magistrate was not to 
become law to the private conscience in regard to religious 
duty. The three Hebrews had acquitted themselves faithfully 
in the civil ‘affairs of the provinces,’ which it seems had been 
entrusted to them; but religion was another sphere of duty, in 
which another authority was to be acknowledged as exclusive 
and supreme. 

It was thus also with the first Christians. On this plea they 
separated themselves from established Judaism. On this plea 
they became to the Roman emperors what the three Hebrew 
confessors had been to the king of Babylon. They taught 
doctrines in the Hebrew synagogues which were new to them. 
They would not present an offering of any kind to the image 
which the Cesars had set up. To refuse was to be branded as 
traitors, and to be liable to the penalties of treason. Still they 
refused. At intervals, during three centuries, their steadfast- 
ness in the avowal of this principle was put to the severest test, 
and was not found wanting. ‘To the last, their maxim is, that 
in matters concerning religious life, they must obey God rather 
than man. They knew that it became them to be humble, and 
to seek light from every available source, but the ultimate 
decision as to what was, or was not, religious duty, was to be 
the decision of their own conscience. 

With the reign of Constantine came an end to the times of 
persecution. Communities which had resisted state authority 
when exercised in the support of idolatry, appear to have 
submitted to it, even in matters of religion, only too readily, 
when it avowed itself the friend of Christianity. By this time, 
the spiritual life which had characterised the early church had in 
a great measure passed away. For some time, too, the action of 
the civil power in relation to ecclesiastical affairs was limited 
and cautious, and few seemed capable of suspecting how natu- 
rally this secular influence would grow so as to overshadow and 
deteriorate everything religious. hen evils from this source 


began to appear, it was seen that good had come along with 
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them, and men were willing to believe that in this new and 
mixed order of things the good would be found to outweigh the 
evil. So change crept on, until the church which had been for 
centuries independent of the state, became not only closely 
allied with it, but in great part subject to it. Even during the 
middle age, however, there were at times signs of life breaking 
through the secular and ecclesiastical restraints which had been 
laid on all tendencies towards free thought and free action. 
The religious orders, praying monks and preaching friars, in 
their early history at least, were more or less appearances of 
this description. They rose, for the most part, as protests 
against the prevailing formality and worldliness. 

But the Reformation of the sixteenth century was the grand 
reaction of this nature. Even the Reformation, however, was 
not a reaction against the alliance of religion with the state. 
It was a reaction against the subjection of conscience to the 
church. Men had to learn by degrees that the substitution of 
an Erastian in the place of a Papal supremacy might be no 
great gain. ‘The churches of the Reformation cast off many of 
the dogmas and usages of the Papal church, but everywhere 
they became, to a large extent, the churches of the magistrate. 
The civil power had come into the place of the ecclesiastical. 

The great change needed was, that the newly-constituted 
churches should have become independent, not only of the triple 
crown, but of every other crown. But this would have been to 
unlearn what had been the taught and accepted lesson of the 
church for more than a thousand years; and vast. communities 
learn their new lessons slowly, especially when it is seen that 
they are lessons which may bring with them a serious loss of 
position and emolument. 

Hence even the English Puritans, whose constant ery was 
for a further reformation—a purer church, were far from seeking 
their object in this direction. They had not a very favourable 
opinion either of the piety or of the morality of courts and 
cabinets, still the spiritual religion they wished to see esta- 
blished was expected to come from that source. The Papist 
sought his papal establishment, the Anglican his Anglican 
establishment, and the Puritan his Puritan establishment, the 
idea that the natural and best establishment of Christianity is 
that realized by its own spiritual power, had no place in the 
mind of any of those parties. 

The story of the struggle between the court clergy and the 
Puritan clergy during the long reign of Elizabeth, is in many 
respects not a little painful and humiliating. The spirit in 
which ecclesiastical affairs were managed by the Queen, and by 
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her two favourite instruments—Archbishop Parker and Arch- 
bishop Whitgift—is often as much wanting in wisdom as in 
humanity ; and we need all the signs of conscientiousness, and all 
that is scriptural in their theology, to give the Puritans a place 
in our sympathy, while dwelling with such iteration on small 
grievances, and feeling their way but so slowly in the direction 
of great principles. Could they have had the power of the 
magistrate at their disposal, they would have become towards 
all separatists and sects, very much what the court clergy had 
become towards themselves. Even such a man as Cartwright, 
the man most representative of the Puritanism in that age, 
declared that separatists could have no ministry, no sacraments, 
no church element among them! 

The maxim of the court party soon came to be — No surrender. 
The Puritans, on the other hand, never ceased to pray for 
concession, and to manifest discontent with things as they were. 
To depict this warfare to the full, as it was exhibited in par- 
liaments and convocations, in the universities and in the court, 
and in town and parish over the greater part of the kingdom, 
entailing as it did on multitudes of well-meaning men supension, 
poverty, imprisonment, and sometimes death, would require the 
space of many volumes. But the subject has so lost its interest 
for modern thought, that no mind at all competent to the pro- 
duction of such a work is likely to undertake it. At every point 
the Puritan was made to feel what must always happen when 
the world is allowed to legislate for the church. But it mattered 
not. His conventional soul, like some souls among ourselves, 
could not learn the lesson which events were thus forcing upon 
his attention, but went on dreaming that if there was to be a 
church at all it must be astate church. That the Puritans should 
have invoked the sword of the magistrate against Romanism, 
we can understand, inasmuch as Romanism was not so much a 
religion as a vast political organization, charged to the utmost 
with treason against England. But there is too much reason 
for believing that Puritan intolerance would have been stretched 
far beyond that limit. 

By degrees men made their appearance who had become 
weary of this hopeless antagonism between Prelate and Puritan. 
In the judgment of these men, if the Puritan had the advantage 
of his opponent as a theologian, he was equally at fault as a 
statesman. Neither party, with their principles, could be at 
rest among themselves, or at rest in relation to other commu- 
nities. It began accordingly to be seen, that to religious peace, 
it was “te a that religion should be politically powerless. 
The only erfd possible to persecution, was to ensure that religion- 
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ists should not have the power to persecute. Some good men 
now remembered that the first churches were clearly voluntary, 
_ and purely moral or spiritual organizations, formed without any 

tarrying for warrant from the magistrate, without the thought 
of looking for any such sanction. From the days of Wycliffe 
and the Lollards, England had never been without its secret 
gatherings of pious minds, seeking nurture for their religious 
life in such secret religious fellowships as were possible to them. 
In the time of Henry VIII. many of these ‘known men’ as 
they were called—men who were marked by peculiarities which 
would be sure to distinguish them—were seized, imprisoned, 
and even put to death. London was not without such associa- 
tions even in the days of Queen Mary. The accession of 
Elizabeth gave new hope to such persons. Their assemblies 
became more numerous, and they grew to be less cautious in 
their proceedings. It was not, however, it would seem, until 
some ten years after Elizabeth became queen, that any one of 
these associations ventured to take upon itself the form of a 
separate church. 

The first instance of this kind appears to have been in the 
ease of the church originated in London not later than 1570, 
under the pastoral oversight of Richard Fitz. Ainsworth and 
Robinson, names so honourably connected with the history of 
churches of this order at a later date, both make mention of this 
London church, and of Fitz as its pastor. It was, in their view, 
a church based on the principle now known as distinctive of 
Independency or Congregationalism. Some years later, Bury 
St. Edmunds became the scene of great excitement from the 
labours of the notorious Robert Brown, who, for a while, avowed 
his attachment to the widest principles of religious liberty. In 
Gainsborough, in Yorkshire, and especially in Southwark, self- 
governed churches were formed, based on those principles. 

But the most memorable of all: the associations of this de- 
sription was that at Scrooby in Nottinghamshire. The manor- 
house at Scrooby had been in past times the occasional residence 
of the Archbishops of York, but at the time now under con- 
sideration it had become a great posting house, on one of the 
main lines of road between the south of England and Scotland. 
The postmaster bore the name of William Brewster. He was 
aman of education and of some means. He had been con- 
fdential secretary to Davison, Secretary of State to Queen 
Elizabeth, and his office at Scrooby was a government appoint- 
ment. He was, moreover, a devout Puritan, and by inducing 
pious ministers to preach frequently in the neighbouring 
thurches, he had succeeded in awakening a strong religious 
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feeling in the district. The people, as usual, becoming earnest 
Christians, were not content with the public services in the 
parish churches, but often met privately for prayer and Chris- 
tian edification. Brewster placed the manor-house at their 
service for this purpose. Having lost all hope of seeing any 
satisfactory change in ecclesiastical affairs, the manor-house 
congregation became a separatist church, and the wise and 
holy John Robinson, a clergyman who had resigned his con- 
nection with the Establishment, became their pastor. After 
a while these proceedings attracted much attention. Persecu- 
tion grew hot; and the obnoxious sectaries were menaced with 
much greater hostility. Fully aware of their danger, pastor and 
flock resolved to leave Scrooby, and to migrate to Holland to 
seek in that country the liberty which was denied them in 
their own. With much difficulty they succeeded in reaching 
their new home, and it was this English church in Holland 
which, some few years later, sent forth from their midst the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower—the small band of men from whom 
the United States were in fact to receive, not only their Congre- 
gationalism, but their civil constitution. 

Pitiless were the persecutions to which religionists of this 
class were exposed during what have sometimes been called 
‘the golden days of good Queen Bess.’ The course taken 
towards them was just that taken by the Roman emperors 
towards the primitive Christians. They were loyal to the 
Queen—romantically so—considered in her civil capacity. 
But to the authority exercised by her in religious matters they 
could not submit. Inasmuch, however, as her ecclesiastical 
pretensions were based on the laws of the realm, quite as much 
as her civil pretensions, to deny her right to rule in the church 
was sedition or treason, quite as much as to deny her right to 
rule in the state. Copping and Thacker, two ministers at Bury 
St. Edmunds, were hanged on this plea; and Barrow and 
Greenwood, two offenders of the same class in London, were 
hung under the same charge at Tyburn. Scores were torn 
from their families, and doomed to pass long years in the 
miserable prisons of those days, not a few dying under their 
sufferings, petitioning for liberty almost day by day, but 
petitioning in vain. 

It is true, the men subjected to these tortures, or menaced 
with them, sometimes became strong, even scurrilous, in de- 
nouncing the conduct of their opponents. The Martin Mar- 
prelate tracts were such productions as nothing short of the 
merciless conduct pursued by the ruling clergy could have 
provoked. The writer of those pieces discharged his scorn, 
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his satire, his wit, his ridicule, and his withering invective, 
without stint or weariness, in the hope of moving the contempt 
or execration of the public feeling against the objects of his 
assault. But to this day no man knows who Martin Marprelate 
was. No plausible conjecture on that point has come down to us. 
Martin Marprelate and Junius were alike samples of the bad 
influence which bad times never fail to call forth. The language, 
indeed, even of more sober men, was sometimes far from being 
in keeping with our notions of sobriety. In this respect there 
were cases in which both Puritan and Separatist must be con- 
fessed to have been at fault. One prelate complained much of 
this severity of speech. Cartwright replied, ‘ Your lordship can 
‘strike home with the edge of the sword, is it hard that you 
‘ should be sometimes made to feel its weight as wielded by those 
‘who have not the edge of it at their disposal?’ Truly the 
weapons of the weak were harmless compared with those which 
the strong could bring into play against them. The sufferers, 
moreover, for the greater part, were as subdued in speech as 
they were inoffensive in conduct. 

Great, too, as may be the praise that is due to those English 
Congregationalists who were the first in modern Europe to avow 
that polity, it becomes us to guard against attributing to them 
an amount of far-reaching thought, which, for the greater part, 
they can hardly be supposed to have possessed. So far as the 
majority of them were concerned, their conceptions on this 
subject seem to have been very limited, and almost instinctive. 
Their philosophy of church liberty may be said to have been 
embraced in two ideas—liberty to judge for themselves as to 
what Christianity really is, and liberty to act for themselves in 
seeking good from it to their own minds, or in endeavouring to 
communicate good through its means to the minds of others. 
Freedom to embrace the Gospel honestly, and to guard and 
diffuse it earnestly and wisely, was the freedom of which they 
felt the need, and the freedom accordingly which they claimed 
and sought. 

But simple as these conceptions may be, they comprehend all 
the free principles which the most elaborate and philosophical 
reasoning has often been employed to develop and establish in 
later times. They preclude all control of conscience from with- 
out, whether coming from pope or potentate, from hierarchies 
or synods, and they require men to leave to others the liberty 
they claim for themselves. These two ideas are the natural 
outcome of the intelligence and feeling that may be affirmed to 
be native to the human mind. They give us the spirit of the 
grand commandment—‘ Whatsoever ye would that others should 
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‘do unto you do ye even so to them.’ They embody the old 
English maxim—live and let live. And who shall estimate the 
reforming power for the world that will some day be found to 
have lain Suited in those brief utterances? It was the heart 
of the simple men and women constituting the church in Scrooby, 
more than their heads, that made them what they were. But 
their feeling was to be prophetic, full of the seeds of things, 
which they would themselves learn more to comprehend from 
years and experience, and which minds of the most advanced 
intelligence would learn in time to appreciate. It is pleasant 
and instructive to be able to trace thus, the unconscious great- 
ness which may have its home in humanity, even in the humblest 
of its children. There is One who never fails to see the beauty 
that may lie in such budding thoughts and sympathies, while 
heeding little the haughty pretensions of the ‘ wise and prudent.’ 

The leaders in this movement, such as Robinson, Brewster, 
and Bradford, knew what they did. They saw how their 
principles tended to displace the received principles of Christen- 
dom on ecclesiastical matters. They ioe picture to themselves 
the new world that would make its appearance if such principles 
should once become prevalent; and, believing these principles to 
be of God, they could believe that such a day would come. In 
this hope they were prepared, not only to avow their attachment 
to such principles of free thought and free action, but to suffer in 
the cause of such maxims on any scale that might be found to 
be the will of Providence. 

It was the hope of being able to give to these principles, so 
little favoured in the Old World, a settled home in the New, that 
prompted the Pilgrims of the Mayflower to their enterprise. 
But the experiment to which they committed themselves was 
difficult and hazardous on many grounds. Hitherto, their 
protest had been against allowing the State to legislate for the 
Church. In their view, churches should owe their origin to 
individual conviction, not to the action of secular law. But now 
they were about to give existence to a settlement in which both 
Church and State would be in their own hands. They have 
provided for their own spiritual government: they have now to 
provide for their own secular government, and they have to 
determine what the exact relation of the two powers should be 
to each other. Other colonists had become such mainly for 
commercial purposes. Religion, in their case, awakened no 
great concern. But in this case the adventure comes from 
religious motives, and the religious object is the great solicitude. 
It is true they were a chartered body, but that arrangement, 
while it was accepted as giving them title to the soil, left them 
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to create their own magistrates, to enact their own laws, and to 
act with a similar freedom in their ecclesiastical affairs. In fact, 
from the character of the men, and the object of the enterprise, 
the movement had become unique. The history of society had 
not seen anything like it. What marvel if, as a first experi- 
ment of its kind, it should not be found to have shaped itself at 
once into consistency and perfection in all its parts? Robinson, 
the pastor of this people, has given us sufficient information, as 
the following extract will show, as to their views concerning 
church organization :— 


‘Ques. What is a church ? 

‘Ans. A company of faithful and holy people (with their seed), 
called by the Word of God into public covenant with Christ, and 
among themselves, for mutual fellowship in the use of all the means 
of God’s glory and their salvation. 

‘Ques. What are the essential marks of the church ? 

‘Ans. Faith and order, as the church in them may be seen and 
may be held to walk in Christ Jesus, whom she hath received. Faith 
professed in word and deed, showing the matter to be true; and’ 
order in the holy things of God, showing the form to be true; which 
are the two essential parts of the church. 

‘Ques. How many are the offices of ministry in the church ? 

‘Ans. Five, besides the extraordinary offices of apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists, for the planting of the churches, which are ceased 
with their extraordinary gifts. 

‘Ques. Show me what these officers be, with their answerable 
gifts and works. 

‘Ans. The pastor, to whom is given the gift of wisdom for exhor- 
tation. The teacher, to whom is given the gift of knowledge for 
doctrine. The governing elder, who is to rule with diligence. The 
deacon, who is to administer the holy treasure with simplicity. The 
widow, or deaconness, who is to attend the sick and impotent, with 
compassion and cheerfulness. 

‘Ques. By whom are these officers to have their outward calling 4 

‘Ans. By the church, whereof they are members for the present, 
and in which they are to administer. a8 

‘Ques. What if the officer be found unfaithful in his place ? 

‘Ans. He is by the church to be warned to take heed to the 
ministry he hath received, to fulfil it, which, if he neglect to do, by 
the same power which set him up he is to be put down and deposed,’* 


Robinson further taught, that any competent number of 
Christians desiring to be formed into a church may be so 
formed ; that no church has a right to control another, or to 
interfere with it, except in the way of advice; that church 


* « Appendix to the Six Christian Principles’ of Rey. W. Perkins. 
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officers, when chosen by the brethren, should be ordained by 
the elders of the church, when practicable; that marriage 
should not be regarded as a sacrament, but should be performed 
by the magistrate; that there should be no holy days except the 
sabbath, and appointed days of fasting or thanksgiving; that 
intelligent brethren may prophesy, or give religious addresses 
to the congregation, with the consent of the elders. 

These are the principles which were to be harmonised with 
the altered state of things in the New World. In New Plymouth 
—the colony of the Pilgrims—and in the colony founded a 
little later at New-Haven, persons became freemen only by 
the suffrage of those who were already freemen; and as the 
original freemen were all persons of religious character, ehosen 
that they might be eminently the guardians of religious interests, 
only men of that character would be allowed to share in the 
privilege and responsibilities of the franchise. In the State of 
Massachusetts, of which Boston soon became the centre, the 
franchise was restricted to men who were formally church mem- 
bers, and was forfeited by those who ceased to be such. The 
consequence of these arrangements was, that within less than 
twenty years, the government of all these colonies passed into 
the hands of a minority of the male members in each State, of a 
minority that does not seem to have numbered more than about 
one-third of the whole. Only by such means, it was presumed, 
could the religious objects contemplated by the early colonists 
be preserved, and this course was accordingly taken. By that 
time the population of Plymouth had grown to about 3,000, 
that of Massachusetts had risen to 15,000, that of New-Haven 
numbered 2,500. 

It will be seen at a glance that nothing could be more 
intimate than the blending of the civil with the ecclesiastical 
interests of the community which was determined by the above 
arrangement. Every man who would go to the polling booth 
or the ballot-box, must go by the way of the communion-table. 
If he would win suffrage at the hustings, he must first gain it at 
the church meeting. In accordance with this type of legisla- 

tion, was the law which compelled attendance on public worship ; 
and another which prohibited the originating of any new church 
without the consent of the magistrates and the existing churches 
of the district. As the churches virtually gave the franchise, it 
was expedient that they should be under some such oversight. 
The maintenance of the ministry was at first by voluntary 
contributions, made after the public service on the Lord’s day. 
But this primitive usage was soon superseded by a tax for that 
purpose. The people of Boston retained the voluntary custom 
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longer than any other community. The landing at New 
Plymouth was in 1620. Twenty years later the ministers of 
New England had come to be a little above eighty in number, 
which was about a minister to every three hundred of the 
population. More than half these men had been graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge. The majority came from Cambridge, 
that seat of so much bold Puritanism in the days of Elizabeth. 
They were most of them men whose convictions were sincere and 
thorough, who had been familiar with danger and suffering in 
the mother country, and who were prepared to endure much, or 
to dare much, if need be, in their new home. Some of them 
were men of property, and by descent or marriage were well 
connected. Careful provision was made, as early as possible, 
for the education of the young, and for the encouragement of 
sound learning. Neither ignorance nor idleness were to be 
tolerated. The law was constructed so as to leave no place for 
either. Harvard College, now a university, dates from this time. 

Nothing could be more easy than to charge the New England 
Congregationalists with inconsistency in adopting the semi- 
church and state policy above described. But several con- 
siderations deserve attention here. First, while the voyagers 
in the Mayflower declared their attachment to the principles 
now known as Congregational, the: stcewn of emigrants whe 
followed in their track during the next tweniy years ‘were, for 
the most part, simply Puritans, whe not advanced in 
their views of church polity, though they betore Ionz' ‘gave in 
their adhesion to the Congregational system with surprising 
unanimity, and learnt to defend it resolutely. Second, these 
people migrated as churches, or as religious persons whose great 
object in seeking a new country was that they might there form 
themselves into churches. So that in this case, all that would 
create the state was in the church. If there was to be a state 
at all, it was unavoidable that the church, or what was virtually 
the church, should give it existence. Third, there were pious 
men in those days who were pleased to dwell in imagination on 
the picture of a nation so religious in its character that all the 
old causes for jealousy in the relations between things civil and 
things religious would cease, the church and the state con- 
sisting of the same persons, baptized into the same spirit. This, 
in their conception, was the reign of the saints, said to be so 
clearly set forth in prophecy; and America, they were willing 
to ro Mewar was destined to realize this vision. Fourth, the 
object of these voluntary exiles in seeking a home in the wilder- 
ness, was, that they might secure to themselves an enclosure 
within which to enjoy voligions liberty, according to their views 
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of such liberty. To this end it was felt to be necessary, at 
least through the early and feeble stage of their history, that 
their settlements should not be exposed to the propagation of all 
sorts of opinion, which must soon convert the asylum in which 
they had sought quiet and freedom into an arena of strife and 
confusion. Every man’s fireside is sacred. No man should 
presume to take his place there unbidden. The colony was all 
this to the colonists. It had been created by their joint action, 
and at much cost, and they had a right to determine the con- 
ditions on which the stranger should be admitted to its privileges. 
But this guardianship supposes the presence of force, and the 
action of force, if it is to secure religious interests, needs to be 
in religious hands. Thus the circumstances of those New 
England settlers were special. Ordinary rules did not apply to 
them. To have attempted the application of such rules would 
have been suicidal. The salvation of the state is the supreme 
law. The calm and sagacious Robinson had foreseen all this, 
and the course taken was substantially the course he had advised. 

But to carry out a scheme of this novel description would 
be difficult. The choice, however, was, between the trouble of 
resisting innovators, or seeing themselves outnumbered by such 
new-comers, and their grand object a failure. Even the 
settiers at New Plymouth had their firmness tried in this way. 
Wow -artiwats: ef emigrants: soon came to that colony, many of 
whom were far from-haying the Pilgrim Father spirit in them. 
Among, the. persers. ‘of ais description was one Lyford, a 
minister, and a man named Oldham, who with others had 
obtained permission to sail for New Plymouth, mainly from 
the merchant company in London, which still had a kind of 
charge of the settlement. These men, especially Lyford and 
Oldham, plotted to raise a faction in the colony, and would 
have changed the face of everything. But they were among 
men who were not likely to be inobservant of their conduct. 
Their treachery was detected, and they were expelled with a 
strong hand. Lyford proved to be a despicable creature. Old- 
ham was a rash man, intent upon change. 

But it was in Boston that this ‘New England way’ of 
government, as it was called, was brought to the severest test. 
So early as 1630, some half dozen persons had been apprised 
that their discourse and conduct were not satisfactory to the 
community—a community that had erected its own home, and 
who must be allowed to choose its own inmates. The ob- 
noxious persons submitted to this decision and withdrew. But 
it was otherwise with Roger Williams, in 1631. Williams was 
a Welshman, a native of Carmarthen, a man endowed with 
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much acuteness, but which was always liable to be obscured 
and misguided by the haste and passion incident to his race. 
He had been a student in Jesus College, Oxford, is supposed to 
have taken orders, and to escape the pursuivants of Archbishop 
Laud he had fled to Massachusetts. Reports concerning his 
piety and his ability had reached Boston before him; and in 
consequence, only a few weeks after his landing, he was chosen 
teacher in the church at Salem. He was then about twenty- 
five years of age; but he began his labours by declaring that 
he could not hold communion with the other churches of Boston, 
until they should have publicly professed their repentance for 
having at any time communed with the Episcopal congregations 
in England ; and by declaring further, that the magistrate has 
no authority to punish breaking of the sabbath, or in the case 
of any offence against the first table of the Decalogue. This 
first table was then understood to embrace, not only the law 
of the sabbath, but the precepts relating to idolatry, perjury, 
and blasphemy. Complaint of this conduct was sent to the 
church at Salem by the authorities at Boston. What followed 
is imperfectly known ; but, during the greater part of the next 
two years, Williams acted as a sort of co-pastor at Plymouth. 
At the close of that interval he returned to Boston, and again 
became teacher in the church at Salem. 

By this time, the zealous reformer had obtained further 
light. He now declared that the royal patent gave the people 
of Massachusetts no right to the soil they possessed ; that such 
right could only come from compact with the natives. He at 
the same time refused to be present at the fraternal meetings 
among the ministers of the district, lest such conferences, how- 
ever voluntary at present, should end in Presbyterianism. 
But, at this stage in his career, Williams seemed to be in 
some dégree open to impression from the arguments of oppo- 
nents. As the result of a discussion with the neighbouring 
ministers, he professed to abandon his notions concerning the 
invalidity of the royal patent ; and having insisted strenuously 
that all women should come to church veiled, he conformed to 
the more successful reasoning of John Cotton on the other side, 
though not convinced by it. 

So there came to be some hope of peace. But, within the 
same year, Williams returned to his old opinion touching the 
patent; reiterated his censures upon those who had not 
repented publicly concerning their having, at any time, com- 
muned with the churches in England; and taught further, 
‘ publicly, that a magistrate ought not to tender an oath to 
‘an unregenerate person, for that they thereby have com- 
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‘ munion with a wicked man in the worship of God, and cause 
‘him to take the name of God in vain.’ In this last point, we 
see an instance of the sort of refinement and excess to which the 
mind of Williams was always liable. The ministers discussed this 

uestion with him, and the civil courts left him time to consider 
the matter. In the meanwhile, the church at Salem applied to 
the magistrates for a new grant of land. No, said the magis- 
trates, not until the case of Mr. Williams, and your own con- 
duct in relation to him, shall be in a more satisfactory condition. 
This answer brought things to extremities. 

Williams sent a letter to the church at Salem, urging them 
to write to the other churches complaining of this proceeding 
as a deep wrong. But the churches were silent. His next 
step was to call upon the Salem people to renounce all con- 
nection with the other churches. That the Salem people 
refused to do. He then wrote to his unmanageable flock, 
renouncing all fellowship with them, and declining to be 
present any more in their assemblies. But his wife persisted 
in going to the Salem services, whereupon he decided that he 
would worship no more even in his own family. It is easy 
to see the temper that must have been in all this, not so easy to 
see the wisdom. But this conduct was not the result of any 
malignity. It sprang from a native restlessness and excit- 
ability, which his sharp intellect had not patience enough or 
power enough to control. Everything in the history of this 
gifted and estimable man, warrants the following description of 
him from the able pen of a Boston Unitarian :— 


‘Williams had great virtues, and some of them were of that 
character which peculiarly wins and attaches. He was eminently 
courageous, disinterested, and kindhearted. If (in his early days, at 
least) he belonged to that class of men who have no peace for them- 
selves except in sharp strife with others,—if the certaminis gaudia, 
the joy of quarrel, made an indispensable condition of his satisfaction 
of mind—he was incapable of any feeling of malice or vindictiveness 
towards opponents. Though in his controversies he uses strong 
language, as was his wont on all occasions, a tone of friendliness is 
scarcely ever abandoned. Differ and contend he must. For hima 
stagnant life was not worth living. "When he had made a few 
proselytes to his last novelty, and so far prevailed to have his own 
way, he would start off on some new track, impelled by his irre- 
sistible besetting hunger for excitement and conflict. But with all 
this, he had a sweetness of temper, and a constancy of benevolence, 
that no hard treatment could overcome, and no difficulties or dangers 
or discourage.’—Palfrey’s History of New Hngland, i. 417, 
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Eight years after his landing in Massachusetts Williams 
became a Baptist, but a Baptist of his own order. He was 
baptized anew by a layman, a member of the Salem church, 
but he soon had doubts as to the validity of what had been 
done; and had to the last a notion, that no baptism could be 
what it should be, except as administered by apostolic hands. 
Could Williams have moulded the state of Massachusetts accord- 
ing to his will, it is clear that his system would have been 
narrower and hardly more tolerant than that to which he was 
opposed. That submission to the vote of a majority, however, 
which he scorned in Boston, he lived to enunciate as a funda- 
mental law in the State of Rhode Island. Time brought wis- 
dom, so that at last, he could talk of the folly of deferring to 
‘such an infinite liberty of conscience,’ as some men were dis- 
posed to claim, to the destruction of all right and order in 
church and state. He could even threaten to punish the Quakers 
for their insolence in the use of the words ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ 

But the influence of Williams in Massachusetts proved to 
have been very limited. When he left that province, there 
were not twenty persons remaining in it who were known to 
be in sympathy with his opinions or his proceedings. It was 
otherwise with the next trouble of this nature which befel the 
oy of that colony. The Antinomian controversy, in which 

rs. Anne Hutchinson figured as the heroine, widely infected 
the community, and at a time when it was especially important 
that the settlement should have been at peace within itself. 
Just then, the Indians were threatening it with a formidable 
war; and Archbishop Laud, and the council at home, were 
intent upon sending a force into the colony to bring it under 
‘Canterburian’ discipline. In England, too, at that juncture, 
there was a growing discontent, and a strong feeling was rising 
in favour of emigration. News came by every vessel, that not a 
few men of wealth and mark were meditating the sale of their . 
property, and a removal to the wilderness of the New World, 
in search of freedom. To be prepared to resist the Indians, 
and to meet a possible attack from England, required that every 
man in Massachusetts should be ready to do his duty: and 
nothing could tend more to turn friends from their purpose who 
were thinking of joining them, than the news that the new 
settlement, which was to have been so peaceful a home, had 
become a house divided against itself. But this mischief was 
to come. 

Mrs. Hutchinson and her husband sold an estate at Alford 
near Boston, and followed John Cotton from Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, to Boston, in New England. In the judgment of this 
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gifted lady, Mr. Cotton, and her brother-in-law, Mr. Wheel. 
wright, were the only ministers within her reach at Alford, 
who were not tainted with what was technically called /egalism 
—which meant Arminianism, or something very like it. By 
degrees she learnt to talk in the same strain in Massachusetts, 
Some of the male members of the church at Boston were wont 
to assemble on the week-day to review the services of the past 
sabbath, and to refresh their memories concerning them. Mrs, 
Hutchinson convened an assembly of women, before whom she 
dissected and criticised the sermons of the preachers from week 
to week. This she did with so much skill, that a large number 
of those who listened to her seemed to imbibe only too readily 
her captious and censorious spirit. Often this mistress in 
theology, and the more zealous of her partisans, would rise 
and leave the church when certain preachers entered the pulpit, 
or when things were said which this new school of critics 
regarded as unsound. As usual with persons of this order, 
all Mrs. Hutchinson’s favourite notions were given forth as 
having come to her by a special illumination from the Holy 
Spirit. Sanctification was not only the work of the Spirit, 
but it was His work in such sense that man’s moral nature was 
purely passive under it, and when achieved, to talk of sanctifi- 
cation as an evidence of justification was to talk Arminianism. 
The young Governor of Massachusetts, Henry Vane—after- 
wards the great Sir Harry, so conspicuous in English history— 
was carried away by her influence. 
In. our time we hardly comprehend what it was to charge a 
reacher in those days with Arminianism. It was to identify 
fies with such men as Montague and Laud, and with preaching 
the favourite doctrine of Papists and Jesuits. The slander, if 
credited, was nothing less than ruinous. When the ministers, 
and such of the magistrates as regretted this unhappy state of 
things, began to think of adopting measures to restore peace, 
Wheelwright, by his discourse in the pulpit, and others by their 
discourse out of it, gave evidence enough of their desire to 
rouse their faction to a resistance by force. Numbers who 
should have been ready to bear arms for the public safety, 
refused to do so. But, thanks to the calm wisdom and firmness 
of Winthorp, their schemes were counteracted, and the commo- 
tion was effectually suppressed. Mrs. Hutchinson, and some of 
the more conspicuous agitators, were banished; but such of the 
delinquents as were prepared to make any reasonable promise 
of peaceableness were allowed to remain. By this wholesome 
rigour the state lost scarcely a subject whom it was desirable to 
retain, and so lasting was its impression that during the next 
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forty years Massachusetts knew little or nothing of trouble in 
the same form. 

Five and twenty years later came the memorable conflict of 
the colony of Massachusetts with the Quakers. But that trouble 
did not arise from within. It was an assault from without. No 
one need say a word in vindication of the character of the 
Society of Friends as they have been known to the present 
generation, and to some generations past. But two centuries 
since, the sort of inspiration claimed by their predecessors bore 
its natural fruit; and the marvel is, that one of the most 
irrational and extravagant of sects, should have softened down 
into one of the most prudent and self-controlled. 

George Fox and his early followers made strong claim to 
liberty, but what liberty really meant they had still to learn. 
It is a simple maxim, that no man is free to plead liberty of 
consciénce in his own case, at the cost of invading liberty of con- 
science in the case of his neighbour. But that maxim was 
violated without scruple by the Quakers of those days, and 
often in a manner which exposed them to the charge of inso- 
lence, indecency, and blasphemy. It was not enough that they 
should be free to have worship among themselves, they must be 
free to disturb the worship of others at any time, and in any 
manner, however offensive, to which their divine impulses were 
said to have prompted them. Nothing could exceed the sort of 
religious Billingsgate with which they bespattered priests and 
magistrates who did not assent to their doings and utterances. 

The rulers of Massachusetts were made aware that zealots of 
this character were likely soon to make their appearance among 
them ; and they provided that all such persons would be impri- 
soned upon their landing, should be banished, and the penalty 
incurred by a banished man who should presume to return was 
death. Among the many who had been banished from Mas- 
sachusetts no one had ever been known to brave the extreme 
sentence by returning without permission. But in this case, 
the court of Boston had not well understood the strange mixture 
of idiocy and obstinacy with which they had now to deal. 
Their homestead was their own, and they had a full right to 
protect it even at the cost of inflicting capital punishment on 
obstinate intruders. But suppose the subtlety of illusion, and 
the strength of will, in this particular class of offenders should 
lead them to defy this last penalty—to glory in the thought of 
doing so? That question, it seems, had not been considered. The 
case nevertheless arose. Four men and one woman challenged 
these legislators to execute their ‘ bloody law’ upon them. Thus 
bearded, the Massachusetts men did not flinch—the four men 
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and the woman were hanged. It surely would have been wiser 
to have trusted to some less terrible means. This the authorities 
themselves practically confessed by their altered policy after- 
wards. The scene presented a struggle for victory. It was 
defiance meeting defiance. And the fanatics proved to be the 
victors. The antics of the victorious party now became in 
Massachusetts all that they had been years before in England. 


‘Far and near they disturbed the congregations at their worship. 
George Wilson at Boston, and Elizabeth Horton at Cambridge, cried 
through the streets that the Lord was coming with fire and sword. 
Thomas Newhouse, having delivered in the meeting-house at Boston, 
the message with which he alleged himself to be charged, broke two 
glass bottles “in a prophetic manner,” proclaiming, “thus will the 
Lord break you in pieces.” One wretched woman, Mary Brewster, 
made herself a spectacle by walking about in a gown of sackcloth ; 
and another exhibited herself with her face smeared with grease and 
lampblack. ‘Deborah Wilson was constrained, being a young woman 
of very modest and retired life, and of sober conversation, as were 
her parents, to go through the town of Salem naked, as a sign.” 
Lydia (Wardel) being a young and tender, chaste woman, as a sign to 
them (the church at Newbury) went in—though it was exceeding 
hard to her modesty and shamefaced disposition—naked among them.’ 
—Palfrey, ii. 483. 


The conduct of the Quakers was restrained by law in the 
other colonies, but only in Massachusetts was it punished with 
death.* It had not been found difficult to guard against 
hostility from persons who would have introduced the old 
church and king doctrine into New England ; and the collisions 
which came up in Massachusetts between the rulers of that 
state and the Presbyterians and the Baptists were not con- 
siderable, compared with the gravity of the consequence with 
which the state had been threatened by the Antinomians and 
the Quakers. Both Presbyterians and Baptists were allowed to 
remain in the colony, and to commune with the churches, so 
long as they were disposed to acquit themselves peaceably. But 
the settled polity of the churches in Massachusetts was Congre- 
gational, and neither Presbyterians nor Baptists were allowed 
to pursue any course regarded as exposing the settlement of 
things in that form to any danger. 

It was not unnatural that the parties so restrained should be 
inclined to brand this policy as intolerant and persecuting. 
But their opponents said, in effect, ‘If you wish a Presbyterian 
‘colony or a Baptist colony, America is a wide place, create 
‘one. The benefit of all that we have done iy making our 


* Palfroy, ii, 472. 
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‘home what it is, shall be at your service so long‘as you are 
‘peaceable; and if you cannot be peaceable you have only to 
‘do as we have done, provide for your own wants, at your own 
‘cost, according to your own convictions. But whatever it may 
‘be necessary to do to guard our own dearly-purchased rights 
‘against infringement will be done.’ It should be remembered 
that Presbyterianism, now for the greater part taking a fore- 
most place in the cause of civil and religious liberty, was in no 
such position at that time. The Presbyterian party of that day 
was scarcely less rabid in its hostility to sects than Laud him- 
self: and, unhappily, the New England Independents were so 
haunted by the remembrance of the doings of the men who had 
avowed themselves Baptists at Munster, and had such a remem- 
brance of the strife that had grown up between Baptists and 
Peedobaptists in Holland, that their minds were not in a con- 
dition to look dispassionately at the points really at issue between 
themselves and that class of emigrants. The Massachusetts 
men were, no doubt, more at fault in their course towards the 
Baptists, than in any other connection of that nature ; but even 
here they had their case, and the fault was not all on one side. 
Baptists and Peedobaptists were alike Congregationalists. They 
should have known how to live amicably together, and there 
were regions in the New World in which that was to be found 
possible. 

Such restraints on freedom of action and utterance in regard 
' to religion or government, as obtained in New England, could 
not have been at all justifiable, except in new colonies, and 
colonies founded as those colonies were. We wish we could 
report that the Congregationalists of that state had been—as 
they certainly should have been—the first in the states of 
America to demand an intelligent separation of the church from 
such state relations to the civil power. But that honour does 
not belong to them. The Baptists of Rhode Island, the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania, and even the Presbyterians in Virginia, were 
all in advance of them in regard to this great principle. Not 
until so late as 1833 did the last trace of taxation for the sup- 
port of ministers of religion pass away from the statute-book of 
Massachusetts.—See Lang’s ‘ Religion in America,’ chaps. iii. iv. 

The men in the Mayflower embarked as Congregationalists. 
Many of the later settlers in New England migrated, as we 
have said, as Puritans. They became Congregationalists in 
the new country, but for the most part with but an imperfect 
apprehension of the issues —- inherent in the principles of 
that system. In the beginning, the necessities of their position 
was regarded as demanding the mixed sort of polity which 
they adopted; and we suppose we must say, that at a later 
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period, the love of power seemed to grow with the long posses. 
sion of it, so that nearly two centuries were to pass before Con- 
gregationalism in America was to become the consistent thing 
it now is. It was long with American Congregationalists, as 
it was with our own Congregationalists in the time of the Com. 
monwealth, when many, both Baptists and Padobaptists, in 
the special and transitional course of things then present, were 
content to take parish pulpits, and to become ministers of 
parishes, under the sanction of the English parliament. But 
it was always a principle in the New England churches, that 
they should choose their own officers, and exercise their own 
discipline, and as a rule they did so; but, as we have seen, 
there might be circumstances in which the churches of the 
district, or the civil court, would interfere with that liberty. 
Even in the case of the churches of Rhode Island something 
of that nature might take place, though much less probable 
than in Massachusetts. In Rhode Island, ‘liberty of conscience 
‘in point of doctrine’ was allowed; but that plea was not to 
be urged in favour of anything ‘directly repugnant to the 
‘Government or laws established,’ a limitation which the men 
who banished Roger Williams from Salem would have deemed 
quite sufficient to cover their entire proceedings in his case. 

The retention of the church and state principle for so long 
a time in Massachusetts became the occasion of serious evils 
before it was abandoned. As the population increased, and 
as the old religious fervour diminished, a distinction obtained 
between what was called a parish and what was called a 
church. The parish consisted, in our sense, of the congrega- 
tion, coming from the district, and was strictly territorial; 
and the church, consisting of communicants, was an interior 
organization, regulating its spiritual discipline according to its 
own laws. But as the people of the congregation, or parish, 
were taxed for the support of the ministry, they naturally 
learnt to claim some influence as to the choice of the minister 
when a pulpit became vacant ; and by degrees the parish came 
to be more influential in relation to that vital proceeding than 
the church. The fact of recognising the parish in a religious 
sense, and for a religious object—no matter who might be found 
in it—proved fatal to the power of the church. By the old 
law of ecednnin all powere manated from the church: but 
now the tables were turning far the other way, the power of 
the church might be swamped by the local community. 

Of course, in: so material a matter as the choice of a pastor, 
considerable deference would generally be shown to the feeling 
of the church members. But where differences of opinion arose, 
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the parishioners might choose a minister in defiance of the com- 
municants, and the communicants would have no veto against 
that proceeding. In this event, a large number of the com- 
municants might withdraw, and form another church; but by 
so doing, though they should have been the majority, they 
would forfeit all claim to the property of which they had been, 
at least in part, proprietors. Indeed, it was ruled by law, that 
the church could not hold ecclesiastical property, but a body 
not of the church, the parishioners, were the only legal holders 
of it. So the church existed as a purely spiritual organization, 
but as a spiritual organization which might be overruled in its 
gravest proceedings by a power encircling it which was not 
spiritual, but worldly, as worldly, in fact, as general society 
has commonly been. The church, founded in individual con- 
viction, might thus become the slave of an external society 
created by law. To most of our readers this will seem to be a 
very odd sort of Congregationalism. And certainly, for the 
credit of that system, it was high time that this state of things 
should come to an end. 

Now it was when the Oongregationalism of Massachusetts 
had come to be of this mongrel description that Unitarianism 
began to make its covert progress in that state. When the 
choice of the minister came to rest with the world rather than 
with the church, and when the means for the support of the 
ministry were exacted by the staff of the constable, in place 
of being left to the willinghood of a Christian people, no marvel 
if some strange things came to pass. Unitarians, for the most 
part, are as little in favour of popular voluntaryism as high 
churchmen, and with good reason. Experience demonstrates 
that this system must be a sickly and feeble thing whenever 
it is left to be self-sustained. It must be galvanised by state 
pay if it is to seem to exhibit any hopeful measure of church 

e. 


It is common to reproach Congregationalism with a tendency 
to generate and to perpetuate rationalist opinions, from the fact 
that the Unitarianism of America originated mainly with men 
who called themselves Congregationalists, and that it has been 
perpetuated chiefly by men who so describe themselves. But 
in truth, Congregationalism is wholly guiltless in this matter. 
It is hardly too much to say that it did not exist in New 
England when Unitarianism made its appearance there, nor 
for some while afterwards. Congregationalism knows nothing 
of a state-paid ministry, nor of the polity which subjected the 
will of the churches in Massachusetts to the will of the general 
community. The early settlers, as a measure of necessity, had 
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subjected the state to the church; the later emigrants, as a 
measure of worldly expediency, subjected the church to the 
state. It was under a system of this order, the church and state 
system, that Unitarianism grew up, and became formidable in 
Massachusetts. It should, however, be stated, that the man 


who beyond any other may be described as the father of | 


Unitarianism in America, was a Mr. Freeman, of Boston, 
rector of the first Episcopalian church founded in New 
England. This clergyman brought his congregation over to 
his new creed. It is well known, too, that in Connecticut, 
Unitarians, with the help of a revised Prayer-book, have been 
disposed generally to seek their home among Episcopalians. 
Still, it is a fact, that in 1810, of 361 Congregational churches 
in Massachusetts, 96 became avowedly Unitarians, and the state 
of many not included in that number was far from satisfactory. 
Things had long been tending towards this result, when the 
imprudence of a partisan necessitated the Sbandonment of the 
mask somewhat earlier than was intended. The defection of 
Freeman and his congregation dates from 1785, soon after the 
War of Independence. It was not until some twenty years later 
that the declension among the Congregationalists became such 
as to occasion public controversy. The preachers of this class 
were cautious in their policy. They did not assail orthodoxy, 
nor did they preach Unitarianism. They exercised their 
ingenuity in keeping to a neutral track. ‘They had all sub- 
scribed to the old Trinitarian standards, and great was their 
indignation when it was said or insinuated that they had 
abandoned Trinitarian doctrine. But in 1804, Dr. Wade was 
placed in the divinity chair at Harvard. Dr. Morse, an eminent 
minister of Boston, protested against the appointment, and 
charged the new professor with heterodoxy. Great was the 
outcry against Dr. Morse. Dr. Wade, it was said, had accepted 
the orthodox doctrine at his ordination, he had never disavowed 
it, and what could be mere illiberal, intolerant, ill-mannered, 
than to prefer such a charge against him? Was it not to 
accuse him of insincerity, of untruthfulness, of little less than 
rjury? Could anything be more in the spirit of the Vatican? 
e experience of Dr. Morse under this storm of invective was 
not enviable. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Morse was right. It was quite true that 
the new professor, like many of his clerical defenders, had never 
ublicly cast off his old creed; but it was no less true that they 
had cast it off mentally, and were only waiting for the con- 
venient season in which to declare that they had done so. 
Sooner than they wished, necessity was laid upon them to take 
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this course. In 1815, Dr. Belsham, the well-known Unitarian 
minister in London, published his life of Lindsey, a Unitarian 
minister who had seceded from the Church of England. Belsham 
had been in frequent correspondence with the Unitarians of 
Massachusetts for some years past, and in this volume he 
congratulates his readers on the progress of Unitarian senti- 
ments, especially in New England, mentioning by name a 
number of ministers who might be enrolled as converts. 
Memorable was the excitement produced when the notorious 
chapter on ‘ Unitarianism in America’ became known in that 
country. What say you to this, gentlemen ? was the language 
of the orthodox. Is this true, or is it not? Dr. Channing, 
then a young man, endeavoured to vindicate his brethren 
against this imputation. But it availed nothing. Dr. Worcester 
demonstrated its truth, and from 1815, the separation between 
the orthodox and heterodox Congregationalists was determined. 

It is not a little remarkable that the early history of American 
Unitarianism should have presented so strict a counterpart to 
what had taken place among ourselves half a century earlier. 
With us, the Unitarian or Arian defection of the last century 
began with the ministers; with us, it was long a covert defection; 
with us, to breathe a suspicion of the existence of declension was 
to be charged with ignorance, intolerance, and malignity; with 
us, the crisis came, in which what had been concealed so long 
could be concealed no longer; and with us, the heterodox few 
who adhered to the minister in possession, commonly retained 
the place of worship and its property, in defiance of those who, 
While retaining the old faith, were obliged to seek their edifi- 
cation in some new organization. The parallel in the two 
cases, in all these instances, is a significant chapter in church 
history. In 1815 there were not more than two churches in 
Boston that could be said to be orthodox. But Dr. Worcester’s 
manly exposure of the hollow state of things existing at that 
time, was not a little damaging to the new school of religionists. 
The secrecy with which they had stolen their way along until 
pulpit after pulpit had been secured, and the eagerness with 
which they clung to the parish edifice and property, and to 
their state pay, did not speak well for their generosity, or even 
for their sense of honour. The letter of the law might be in 
their favour, but the moral element against them was some- 
thing higher than the letter of the law. 

The first step consequent on the feeling excited by these 
revelations of change, was the law which allowed the tax payer 
to determine the réligious denomination to which his contri- 
bution should be assigned. By this means, after a time, the 
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Unitarian minister was made to depend for his support on the 
taxable persons who might happen to belong to his own con- 
gregation, or to be of his own creed. The next step was the 
law of 1833, which abolished the religious tax altogether, and 
left the religion of the United States to the action of the volun- 
tary principle. Massachusets should have been the first to 
demand that affairs should be brought to this issue. But she 
was not. Her place, we are sorry to say, in relation to this 
great principle, was not so much to lead as to follow. It is 
too often the manner of our American brethren to come to 
their wisest opinions slowly, and then to be impatient if others 
do not come to them in a hurry. 

But even voluntaryism did not put an erd to the system 
of church and parish. There are, indeed, some hundreds of 
churches in the States which exist after our own manner, 
having entireness from within themselves, ceding no governing 
power to any persons who are not members of the church. But 
that is not the usage in New England. There, it is common 
for one set of persons to combine to form an ecclesiastical 
society, so called because their object is the maintenance of 
religious worship, while another combines in the same place 
to form the church, whose great object is to be Christian com- 


‘munion and edification. The parish, in the eye of the law, is a 


body corporate, which the church is not. The parish only can 
sue and be sued. Hence the holding and management of all 
property is with the parish. It takes upon itself all alterations 
or repairs in the church, the letting or sale of pews; in short, 
the receipt and disbursement of all monies, minister’s salary 
included. The following is from a document very recently 
adopted to determine the relative and joint action of church 
and parish in the choice of a minister. 

‘Whenever the church and society shall he destitute of a 
settled pastor, and a new one is to be obtained, a joint committee of 
the church and society, consisting of seven persons, of whom four 
shall be chosen by the church and three by the society, shall provide 
a supply for the pulpit, and take all necessary measures to that end. 


_ The church shall have the right in all cases to select a pastor (or 


colleague pastor, when it may be deemed expedient by the church and 
society to settle a colleague pastor) to be proposed to the society for 
its concurrence. If it shall concur in said election with the church, 
a call shall be given by the churcb and society conjointly, to the person 
selected ; but if the society do not concur in the selection, the church 
shall select again, and so again, from time to time, until the church 
and society shall agree in achoice, and when so agreed, a call shall be 
given to the person so selected, by the church and society as stated 
above, that is, jointly.’ 
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So the parish or congregation may veto the decision of the 
church on this important question without limit. This may not 
be a union of church and state, but to us it must bear so much 
the resemblance of a voluntary compact between the church and 
the world, as to seem to be greatly adverse to Christian purity, 
and quite incompatible with real church liberty. It is true, 
in the choice of a minister, our churches generally show some 
regard for the feeling of the congregation, but the congregation 
has no power to veto the decision of the church. It is true 
also that the trustees in whose hands the edifice for worship is 
vested, are a body not necessarily consisting of members of the 
church, but they are always the members of some church, are 
always chosen by the particular church, and their sole office is 
to see that the property is not alienated from its pledged uses. 
Enough has been said to show how the American state of things 
came to exist, and to explain how it has come to be perpetuated. 


| But nothing can be said in defence of this usage that would lead 


an English Congregational church to think for a moment of 
conforming to it. Our American brethren concede, that the 
primitive custom was that which obtains among ourselves, and 
nothing need be said to induce our churches to stand fast in 
their greater purity and liberty.* 

Somewhat more than two centuries passed between the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers at New Plymouth and the acceptance 
of pure voluntaryism by their descendants. We have seen 
something of the history of Congregationalism in New England 
during that interval; and we must not forget that the Congre- 
gationalism of Old England during those years presents a 
chapter in modern history which merits attention from the 
statesman no less than from the divine. 

The policy of the English government in reference to religious 
thought during the reign of James IJ., and during a great part 
of the reign of Charles I., was the policy of repression. The 
Puritans were discountenanced and persecuted ; but the severest 
measures were reserved for the Separatists. This, as we have 
seen, was the reason of the exodus in our religious history, 
when the streams of emigration flowed towards Holland, and 
especially towards New England. But with the commencement 
of the civil war many an exile returned, and many a voice 
doomed to silence, or to utterances in secret, ventured to speak 
openly. So, too, the secret assemblies of Congregationalists 
ceased to be any longer secret. ‘The power of the bishops had 
passed away, and it became the concern of wise men to see that 
the spirit of their lordships did not pass into the policy of their 

* See Dexter’s ‘ Congregationalism,’ 206—213. P 
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successors. ‘Too soon, however, it became manifest that ‘New 
Presbyter’ was but ‘Old Priest writ large.’ 

The Independents in the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
did not utter the sentiments of religious liberty so fully as 
many of their brethren had done, and were then doing, out of 
doors. Had they said more in that place they might have 
achieved less. By their moderation, no less than by their 
courage, they succeeded in laying a wholesome check on the 
passions of the more intolerant in that convention ; and by pro- 


tracting discussion from point to point in its proceedings in | 


favour of a greater liberty, they rendered important service to 
their friends in Parliament, who were disposed towards the same 
enlightened policy. The place of the small band of Indepen- 
dent ministers in the Westminster Assembly was a place of 
special difficulty, and the skill and fidelity with which they 
acquitted themselves have been recognised by all generous 
men as entitling them to high praise. Gradually, the Congre- 
gationalists— Peedobaptists and Baptists—became the strength 
of the Parliamentary army. Milton and Cromwell became a 
concentration of the light and power so conspicuous ere long 
in that class of men. Their enemies would have made them 
slaves, and appealed to force for that end. But their answer 
was— We do not mean to be slaves; and the sword which then 
came from its scabbard was to be felt as having its place in 
hands that knew how to wield it. 

The English Commonwealth was the creation of English 
Congregationalists. The Presbyterians were its bitter assailants. 
The miscellaneous elements in the army which contributed to 
give power to Cromwell, did little to aid him compared with 
what was done by those religious men who had been forced 
from their homes into the battle-field by religious persecution. 
If we may credit Lord Clarendon, a bitter enemy, Oxford 
became a more efficient seat of learning in the hands of the 
Independents than it had been through more than one genera- 
tion past; and if we may accept the testimony of the honest 
Richard Baxter, who was no admirer of Congregationalism, the 
churches of that order were pervaded by more than the usual 
amount of intelligence and piety, and their influence on the 
state of religion through the country was a manly and effective 
influence. 

Under the rule of Cromwell, such a voice went forth from 
England as had not gone from it since the days of the 
Plantagenets. The man who then governed, made strong by 
men like himself, balanced the powers of Europe at will, and 
made our island-home—this grand settlement of the old sea- 
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kings—for the first time, mistress of the sea. Had Cromwell 
accepted the crown, and had he left a single descendant resem- 
bling himself, the blood of the hero of Marston Moor and 
Naseby might now have been on the English throne. How it 
would have fared in that case with the great question of church 
and state, or with many other questions, we can only conjecture. 
Possibly something like the ‘New England way’ would have 
been tried, but that could not have met with general approval, 
and at best would have been only another stage of transition. 
Constructions which had been the work of centuries were 
demolished, the reconstructions to come into their place could 
not be the work of a day. 

But the Restoration came, and good men among us were to 
pass through another baptism of suffering before the England 
of to-day could become what it is. With a Stuart upon the 
throne, liberty of conscience—indeed liberty of any kind, was 
not possible, According to the favourite maxims of that house, 
nations were made for kings, and peoples for priests. Our pious 
fathers had to bide their time. With the accession of William 
and Mary came comparative freedom. 

Shallow historians talk of the licentiousness which passed 
over the land after the Restoration as a reaction against 
Puritanism, and would have their readers suppose that the 
saints were to blame for its existence. If the saints could 

ak, they would say that they found that sea of filth about 
them from the beginning, that they did not create it, but did 
what they could to check it, and to render it as little mischievous 
as possible. Their policy in this respect may not have been in 
all instances the wisest. But strong men are commonly more 
or less onesided. When we think of the brutal sensualism and 
stupid bigotry which characterised the mass of the people in 
England from the Restoration to the beginning of the present 
century, we feel that the hand of those Commonwealth’s men 
who so far checked the surges of that flood of ignorance and 
animalism, must have been a hand of no ordinary power. 
The Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, and the Tevelelioe of 
1688, showed that earnest piety and the love of liberty had not 
ceased to exist. But during some thirty years the policy of the 
Government had been to strangle Nonconformity, and that 
policy had been successful in a far greater degree than is com- 
monly supposed. Then came that dreary eighteenth century! 
The settled liberty, and the material prosperity of the country 
under the house of Brunswick, did not prove favourable to 
piety. The ruling clergy in the Established Church included 
many men of learning, ‘but the men even of their own order 
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below them were ignorant, intolerant, and often grossly licen- 
tious. The Presbyterian congregations, which were mostly 
wealthy, gradually became Arian. The aristocratic rule natural 
to Presbyterianism, made change in that direction comparatively 
easy. The Congregationalists continued steadfast in the faith. 
The defection of the Presbyterian churches caused many to 
secede from them. Some of these seceders joined the existing 
Congregational churches. Many formed themselves into new 
churches of that order. Hence, since the middle of the last 
century, English Presbyterianism has dwindled away in about 
the same proportion that Congregationalism has increased. The 
age of Watts and Doddridge will not be supposed to have been 
an age in which Congregationalism was greatly wanting in 
piety or learning But the great Methodist revival, which was 
so antagonistic to the formalism of the Established Church, 
came as a healthy stimulus on the Nonconformist congregations. 
Since that day the history of Congregationalism in England 
has been that of a steady and very perceptible growth. 
At present, the comparison between English and American 
Congregationalism stands thus. In 1863 the orthodox Congre- 
gational churches in the United States were 2,865, from a 
population of some thirty millions. The churches of the same 
order in England and Wales were at the same time 2,650, from 
a population of not quite twenty millions. So the English and 
Welsh Congregational churches were nearly equal to those of 
the United States, though formed from a population one-third 
less. But if we take in Scotland and Ireland, where Congrega- 
tionalists are few, the proportions in this respect between the 
two countries are more on a level. With a population nearly 
equal to that of the United States, we then count all but the 
same number of strictly Congregational churches. Romanism 
in Ireland, and Presbyterianism in Scotland, have presented an 
almost impassable barrier to Congregationalism in those direc- 
tions : and our brethren in America have had similar experiences. 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Methodists, to say nothing of Ro- 
manists, have secured possession of large portions of territory, and 
have made their systems, in a great degree, indigenous to them. 
But there is one respect in which the vantage ground has 
fallen very conspicuously to our brethren on the other side the 
water. They have not had an ancient, wealthy, haughty, and 
powerful established Church confronting them every where, and 
intent upon neutralizing and crushing them at all points. 
What we have done, has been done in the face of this colossal 
antagonism, and to have kept abreast with our transatlantic 
brethren, with the odds so greatly against us, is something. 
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Nothing strikes an American congregationalist more, on coming 
to England, than that the position of the Episcopalian church 
should be so elevated and overshadowing in its relation to other 
denominations. Our brethren sometimes feel as if they could 
not breathe in such an atmosphere—must die in it. But we 
none of us know where we can breathe, or where we can manage 
to live until we are tried. It is true, the wealth of the Estab- 
lished Church is enormous, her prestige is fascinating, her 
learned men are not few, her arrogance and exclusiveness are 
marvellous, and with eyes like Argus and hands like Briareus, 
she can subject all who dissent from her rule to a breadth and 
depth of social persecution not easy to describe. Churchmen 
would not, for very shame, put a hundredth part of the per- 
secution into the form of law, which they practise daily and 
without a blush in their social relations. Lut if, in the face of 
all this, we are where we are; what might we have been if, in 
common with our American brethren, we could have secured 
for ourselves a fair field and no favour ? 

If we reckon with the English Congregational churches, the 
village chapels, out-stations, and preaching places connected with 
them, the aggregate of 2,650 would rise to not less than 8,000. 

We have seen that the early Congregational churches in- 
cluded the pastor, the teacher, and the elder, as officers, and 
that in addition to the deacon there was the deaconness. This 
continued to be the order of things in New England for the 
space of more than one generation. But the only function- 
aries recognised for some while past have been pastors and 
deacons. The platform of ‘Church Government and Fellow- 
ship,’ adopted by the National Council at Boston, last summer, 
consists of the old standards on that subject, moderately revised. 
A few passages from that document will show more satisfac- 
torily, than any thing we can say, in what respects English and 
American Congregationalism, as existing at present, may be 
said to be identical, or to be different. 

In the instrument mentioned, ‘Christ’s Catholic and Uni- 
‘ versal church’ is described as consisting of ‘the great company 
‘ of God’s elect, redeemed and effectually called from the state 
‘ of sin and death, into a state of reconciliation with God.’ No 
matter where these persons are found, they are in the real 
catholic church, though the particular body to which they 
belong may be so unscriptural in its organizations as to be no 
church at all. The visible church consists of such persons 
visibly organized. 

‘The members of one church,’ it is said, ‘ought ordinarily to dwell 
in such vicinity to each other, that they can meet in one place ; so 
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that every city, town, or convenient neighbourhood, shall have its 
own church complete and distinct. And ordinarily the members of 
one church ought not to be more in number than can conveniently 
meet for worship in one assembly, and manage their affairs by one 
administration. Yet, if there be many congregations distinct from 
each other, in one town or city (whether their several parishes be 
distinguished by Geographical lines or otherwise) they ought to 
regard themselves and each other, as so many branches of Christ’s 
one catholic church in that place.’ 


American Congregationalists repudiate the word Independent. 
With them, it is too significant of isolation, which they dis- 
countenance. They maintain, distinctly and emphatically, that 
every church should be institutionally and really independent, 
not subject to any authority foreign to itself. But though it is 
not to submit to legislation from without, it owes much defer- 
ence, on the ground of common Christian principle, to the 
expressed feeling and judgment of neighbouring and sister 
churches. In many cases, it is said, such aids from the wisdom 
of others should be sought. This brings up a feature of Ame- 
rican Congregationalism which deserves grave consideration. 
The following extract from the chapter entitled ‘ Conncils,’ will 
show what we mean. 


‘}. Councils of churches, orderly assembled, to declare the 
opinion of churches on any matter of common concern, are an 
ordinance of Christ, and are necessary to the communion of the 
churches. That Scripture example, where the chureh at Antioch 
sent messengers to the church at Jerusalem, for consultation and 
advice, on a difficult question, is sufficient warrant for such Councils. 

‘2. The churches invited to assist in a council, are represented by 
messengers or delegates, chosen by them for the particular occasion. 
By ancient usage, the pastor of a church, having been duly recognised 
as its presiding elder or bishop, is always expected to be one of its 
messengers ; and the letters convening the council, invite each 
church to be represented by its pastor and delegate. Yet in the 
council when convened, there is no distinction of authority between 
the pastor and other delegates. 

‘3. It is manifest, from the reason of the case, that in ordinary 
cases a council ought to be made up chiefly of churches in the near 
vicinity. But when a council is called to advise in some personal or 
parochial controversy, which involves strong interests and sympathies 
in the surrounding region, it may be expedient to ask counsel from 
more distant churches, rather than exclusively from those near at 
hand. 

‘4, A council is to be called only by a church, or by an aggrieved 
member, or members in a church which has unreasonably refused a 
council, and by a competent number of believers intending to be 
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gathered into a church. In a difficulty or controversy between the 
church and its elder or elders, or between the church and some other 
person or party in the church, if a council is desired, and the church 
consents, the churches to constitute the council are selected by 
agreement between the parties, and are invited by letters-missive 
from the church ; and this is called a mutual council. If a church 
unreasonably refuses to call a mutual council, then an ex parte 
council may be invited by letters-missive from the aggrieved member 
or members. 

‘5. An ex parte council, properly called, has the same standing, 
and is entitled to the same respect, as a mutual council ; for it were 
unreasonable that, in case of grievance, either party should be 
deprived, by the obstinacy of the other, of such relief as the neigh- 
bouring churches can give.’—Official Record, 45, 45. 


When assembled, the ex parte council is to offer itself to the 
refusing party as a mutual Council, before proceeding to act 
for the one party alone. Among the particular occasions for 
Councils, the following are mentioned :— 


‘1, When a competent number of Christian brethren propose to 
unite in church covenant, and desire to be recognised as a church 
in the more intimate communion of the congregational churches, the 
orderly, and most orderly method of obtaining such recognition is by 
an ecclesiastical council, invited to that purpose by their letters-missive 
to a convenient number of churches, and especially of churches in the 
near vicinity. Having given to that council, when assembled, a 
satisfactory statement of their faith and order, and of their reasons 
for becoming a distinct church, together with sufficient evidence, not 
only of their Christian character, but also in respect of their gifts 
and numbers for performing the duties of a church, they receive as a 
church the right hand of fellowship extended to them by the council 
in behalf of all the churches. 

‘2. The induction of a pastor or teacher to his office in the church, 
or, on the other hand, the dismission of such an officer from his place, 
concerns the communion of the churches. Therefore an ecclesiastical 
council is convened for the ordination or installation of a pastor, and, 
in like manner, for his dismission at his own request. A due respect 
to the communion of the churches requires that no man assuming to 
be a pastor of a church shall be acknowledged as such by other 
churches, unless, at, or after, his entrance on the duties of his office, 
he has been publicly recognised by receiving the right-hand of fellow- 
ship from the neighbouring churches through a council convened for 
that purpose. The welfare of the churches in their intimate com- 
munication with each other, requires this safeguard. In like manner 
the communion of churches requires that no minister dismissed from 
his charge shall be regarded as having sufficient credentials of good 
standing unless he be duly commended by a council convened on the 
occasion of his dismission.’—46, 47. 
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Usage a good deal to this effect obtains, as a rule, among 
English Congregationalists ; but it is not sustained with all the 
form or the firmness which this document would lead us to 
suppose is prevalent in New England. Care is taken to state 
that ‘ the decision of a Council is only advisory ;’ but enough is 
done by the mode of procedure to impart to such decisions a 
great moral weight, and it is to be regretted, we think, that our 
own custom is not more strictly of the same type. The ease 
with which secession is resorted to, and with which it obtains 
direct or indirect recognition, is a great blemish in English 
Congregationalism. Schism is not a light matter. It is a great 
sin. And schism consists in the state of feeling which leads to 
unreasonable separations. ‘The right of secession should, no 
doubt, be respected. But no man, no body of men, can have a 
right to do wrong; and if the churches and pastors of a district 


decide in any given case that separation is not just or not | 
expedient, the presumption will be strong that they are right, | 
and that deference should be shown to a general judgment so 
obtained. So in all matters relating to Christian order. The 
basis of all relationships between Christians should be Christian, 
and it cannot be that without some disposition towards mutual 
concession. Concerning Ordination the Platform under con- 
sideration speaks as follows :— 


‘Church officers are not only to be chosen by the church, but are 
also to be ordained by laying on of hands and prayer, with which, at 
the ordination of elders, fasting is to be joined. This ordination is 
the solemn and public induction of the chosen officer into his place 
and office, like the inauguration of a magistrate in the Common. 
wealth. Such ordination of a pastor or teacher is his induction into 
the work of ministering in the Word; and if he be afterwards dis. 
missed from his eldership in that church, and be called to a like office 
in another church, it is not deemed necessary that his installation in 
his new place be with the laying-on of hands. Yet we protest 
against the superstitious notion, that consecration to the ministry by 
the imposition of hands introduces the person into a hierarchical or 
priestly order, and so may not be repeated. 


‘In a church which has elders (pastors) the laying-on of hands is 
to be performed by those elders. But if the church be destitute of 
elders, then other fit persons, elders of other churches, or ministering 
brethren not in office, or, if need be, brethren who have not been 
called and set apart to minister the Word of God, may be deputed by 
the church to perform that service ; and the laying-on of their hands 
with prayer and fasting is a fit and sufficient induction of the chosen 
elders or bishops, no Jess than of deacons, into the office to which they 
have been designated.’—39, 40. 


The ordination of a pastor by the laying-on of the hands of @ 
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layman, has respect, we presume, to those extreme cases where 
there is a ‘need be’ for such a proceeding—where it must take 
place after that form or not at all. Practically and substantially 
the usage of Congregational churches in New England and Old 
England do not differ materially on this matter ; and the rules 
concerning the use of councils are not, we suspect, strictly acted 
upon, except in towns or cities where the Congregational churches 
happen to be numerous. 

On the whole, we fear the condition of Congregationalists in 
the United States is not quite so satisfactory as some popular 
references to it might lead us to suppose. In a paper presented 
to the Council at Boston by a responsible committee on ‘the 
‘Education of Young Men for the Ministry,’ we find the 
following passages :— 


‘There are to be found in New England itself, not a few towns 
and villages in which Congregational churches were once planted, 
and had full possession of the field, but in which such churches 
have become nearly or quite extinct, and the ground has been 
occupied by others, sometimes by unevangelical churches or congre- 
gations, and sometimes by churches whose ministry has been far 
inferior in educational culture than our own. While in the large- 
ness of our liberality we have supplied to one branch of the Presby- 
terian church no inconsiderable portion of its clergy, and even a 
greater portion, probably, of its laymen ; while we have sent forth 
multitudes of Christian missionaries, and of pioneers, who, in the 
newer parts of the country, have planted churches, established 
colleges, and laid the foundation of a Christian civilization, and have 
given our hearty support to all forms of Christian effort ; we have 
yet, with all our advantages, failed to hold and to strengthen, in the 
interest of our Lord, positions that once were ours. We have lost 
them for want of care to sustain the weak, and of fidelity and zeal in 
relation to the unimposing details of Christian duty. 

‘In our statistical tables a great number of feeble churches are 
reported, which, for the larger part of the time, are without pastors, 
or any regular supplies, and so are becoming more and more feeble. 
Less than one-third of our churches have pastors settled over them. 
Something more than another third have only stated supplies ; leaving 
something a little less than a third of the whole, with no steady 
supply at all. Most of these are unable to procure any, unless it be 
for brief and uncertain periods ; and often, for years together, suffer a 
dearth of the Word of Life. They are in the sad condition of sheep 
without a shepherd.’ 


The italics in the above paragraph are not ours. We scarcely 
need say that the picture which the statement presents is very 
lamentable. The third of the Congregational ministers described 
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churches for six months or twelve months—for a longer or 

shorter space as the case may be. The best men in the ministry 

deplore the prevalence of this custom, but know not how to put 

an end to it. Mr. Dexter, whose very able volume on Congre- 

— we have placed at the head of this article, expresses 
imself as follows on this subject :— 


‘Churches being, perhaps, feeble and doubtful how long they may 
be able to maintain the ministry of the Word among them ; being, it 
may be, uncertain how great will be the success of that preacher 
whom they, on the whole, desire to undertake the work ; and being, 
not unlikely, frightened by the misfortunes of some neighbouring 
church with a bad pastor, who was unwilling to follow his departed 
usefulness—holding on to his legal settlement as a drowning man 
grips the rope which he took overboard with him in his fall—they 
think it may be a more excellent way to “ hire a stated supply” for the 
pulpit, as they hire a stated supply for the farm-yard or the meadow ; 
both preacher and ploughman to go when wages are stopped, or when 
they can “do better” both elsewhere. This mercenary practice has, 
strangely enough, been favoured by some ministers, who think to 
make it convenient to leave when a “ broader field of usefulness” opens 
elsewhere, and who esteem it a convenience to be hampered by no 
necessity for advice of council as to staying or going. All this is 
uncongregational and unscriptural, and—as facts abundantly are 
testifying—evil for the churches, and for the ministers.’ —152. 


In such cases the affections proper to the pastoral relation 
are unknown on either side; and the vagrant orator, with his 
stock of ready made sermons, becomes an apt parallel to the 
rolling stone. Happily, we know nothing of this custom in 
England—may it never be seen among us. In brief, the only 
feature in American Congregationalism in which we see an 
improvement on our own, is in their more careful effort to 
perpetuate a real and visible relationship between their pastors 
and churches. In so far as this moral unity of churches with 
churches and ministers with ministers can be shown to be more 
realised with them than with us, consistentiy with the great 
principle of ecclesiastical independence, the advantage must be 
conceded to be with them. Long may they retain every whole- 
some element in their spirit and usage, soon may they learn to 
cast off whatever impedes their progress, and may their influence 
in the past, memorable as that has been, be only a faint prophecy 
of the influence awaiting them in the future. 
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Art. V.—Report of the Association of the Chambers of Commerce 
presented to the Annual Meeting held in London, February 1866. 


Tue sensible Report quoted at the head of this article, 
issued by a body of persons not inadequately representing the 
practical commerce of the country on such a topic, expresses 
the general conclusion to which the public are rapidly coming 
as regards the Bank Charter of 1844. That conclusion is, that 
the Rens, sudden, and extreme variations of the rates of 
discount at the Bank of England are a source of constant 
anxiety, loss, and suffering to all persons engaged in trade— 
that these variations have been far more frequent since than 
before 1844—that they become more frequent year by year— 
that the Bank of France does not find it necessary to impose 
upon the commerce of that country more than about a third as 
many changes of the rate of discount as occur at the Bank of 
Talend —and, lastly, that whatever may be the theoretical 
ingenuity of the scheme of 1844, it is in practice a harsh, 
irritating, and oppressive law. 

In the soundness of these conclusions we entirely agree ; and 
the occurrence of another financial crisis, and the suspension or 
failure for the third time of the Bank Act, affords an oppor- 
tunity of stating, with some chance of interesting a large circle, 
the arguments against the measure which twenty-two years ago 
were conclusive enough to a few minds, but are now becoming 
conclusive, by dint of practical demonstration, to a rapidly 
increasing majority of the country. 

Let us at the outset, however, prevent misapprehension, and 
the imputation to the opponents of the Act of opinions which 
the other side have the fullest means of knowing have never 
been maintained by the party to which on this question we 
belong. 

We assume, then, in the whole of our reasonings, that cash 
payments in all their integrity must be enforced and maintained ; 
that Bank-notes and all other obligations must be paid in good 
and lawful coin, according to the terms of the several contracts. 
Our remedies for existing evils are in no sense or degree those 
of inconvertible paper, or the ‘little shilling.’ In the next 
place, we don’t pretend for a moment that in this or any 
country—but least of all in this country—can there be either a 
fixed and uniform rate of interest and discount, or a rate which, 
from the necessity of the case, must not be subject to changes 


* During the years 1858-65 there were 85 changes of rate at the Bank 
of England and 34 at the Bank of France. 
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from time to time. The capital employed in the money market 
is a commodity rising and falling in value in sensitive confor- 
mity to the variations of that market; and all usury laws and 
all legislative contrivances to restrain liberty of action between 
borrowers and lenders are exploded absurdities. The complaint 
against the Bank Act is not that it prevents the rate of discount 
from being uniform, but that it multiplies and aggravates need- 
lessly and perniciously the changes which would naturally 
arise. In the third place, we do not accuse the Act of being 
the original cause either of the financial panic we have just 
seen or of the two former visitations of 1847 and 1857. These 
catastrophes had their origin in a variety of causes, and under 
any circumstances could not have been surmounted without 
great difficulty and suffering. But our complaint against the 
Act is not the less specific in each case. We say that, especially 
towards the closing stages of the financial distress, its operation 
has been not to assuage the disorder, but to embitter and 
aggravate it—to drive prudence into timidity, timidity into 
fear, and fear into an uncontrolable contagion of apprehension 
_ and alarm, before which confidence died away and reason 
became dumb. 

The causes which prepared the way for the pressure of April, 
1847, and for the crisis and suspension of the Act in October of 
the same year, are to be found in the extremely defective 
harvest of 1846, ageravated by the excessive expenditure on 
railways undertaken in the mania years 1844 and 1845. The 
principal causes which led to the suspension of November, 1857, 
were enormous overtrading and improvident advances by a few 
large banks during the previous year and a half or two years. 
The originating causes of the collapse of May, 1866, have been 
different from either of the preceding. The ultimate concession 
in 1862 of an effective Limited Liability Act, as the termination 
of discussions and hopes which had been protracted for years, 
led not unnaturally to a rebound proportional to the restraint 
at length removed. It is among the worst evils of bad repres- 
sive laws, that they cause almost as much mischief when they 
are first removed as when they were first inflicted. Schemes of 
all kinds which had been kept back awaiting the measure of 
1862 at once saw the light ; and found an audience not unwillin 
to listen to marvellous revelations of the wonders to be perform 
by the new law: and the new law inevitably became the inno- 
cent occasion of immense mischief—a good deal of it certainly 
the work of rogues, but by far the larger part the honest mis- 
takes of misguided and ignorant adventurers. 

But besides the effects of the Limited Liability Act there has 
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been in operation for the last two or three years another set of 
causes, which have had far more to do than it has in producing 
the crisis of May, 1866. The public have wondered for a long 
time where all the money came from to make the hundreds of 
miles of new railway sanctioned by say 300 Railway Acts per 
session of the last few years. These Acts have authorised 
about fifty millions sterling of capital per annum for one kind 
only of fixed expenditure; and as the old mode of issuing pro- 
spectuses of new lines, and inviting the public to subscribe, has 
fcr a long time been given up, it has not been easy to under- 
stand the resources of the railway projectors. 

The following extract from the leading aythority on financial 
questions in the newspaper press will remove this difficulty :— 


‘Facts which have become public during the last few weeks explaln 
a considerable number of the phenomena of the money market during 
the last two years or more. The lists of creditors of Mr. Savin, the 
great contractor for Welsh railways ; of Mr. Watson, another con- 
tractor; of the Contract Corporation ; of Smith, Knight, and Co. 
(Limited), also contractors ; and of some others, show very clearly the 
sort of financial influence by which the hundreds of Railway Bills 
before every session of Parliament are suggested and sustained, and 
also the kind of financial devices by which the works themselves are 
started and carried forward. 

‘Twenty years ago or less, when a railway was projected, on good 
or ill grounds does not now concern us, people of some sort were found 
to subscribe beforehand for the shares, and to bind themselves to pay 
future calls till the line was made. In other words, to some real 
extent the railway, to cost say a million sterling, was arranged before- 
hand to be made by a large number of persons out of their respective 
savings and overpluses of floating capital. We know quite well all 
the delusions and iniquities of subscription contracts. But not for- 
getting these delinquencies, it is substantially true that until within 
a late period the costly public works of this country were made by 
virtue of a previous agreement among a large number of bond 
subscribers, each prepared, or believing he was prepared, to find his 
quota, little or much, as the case might be. In the numerous cases 
where the adventure was a mistake, the loss and suffering were 
diffused and severe, and the unlucky contributors were driven to 
straits and economies painful to contemplate. We are not, however, 
considering the moral but the economical side of the problem, and 
economically it was true that the pressure of the period of excessive 
railway construction, from say 1845 to 1853, fell directly, as it ought 
to do, upon the savings of the country. The payments to the con- 
tractors were raised by calls from the shareholders, and the share- 
holders paid the calls by savings out of income, or by the sale of 
previous investments. 

‘But this system was gradually exploded, and for the last few 
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years has been given up altogether. A project for a railway, dock, 

pier, or other public work requiring a large conversion of floating 

capital into fixed, is now concocted by a knot of four or five persons, 

consisting of a solicitor, an engineer, a parliamentary agent, a con- 

tractor, and a financier. Some of the party have the command of the 

few thousands necessary to pay for surveys and indispensable prelimi- 

naries. They have, in most cases, name and position enough to enable 

them to borrow as much money as carries them as far as the Royal 

assent. That once obtained, the Act becomes a lively instrument of 
credit. The directors issue Lloyd’s bonds, debentures, stock, prefer- 

ence shares, and the like to the contractor, and he in his turn finds 

avenues in the money market where, for rates of interest and commis- 

sion almost fabulous, cash is to be had on these securities. Now, 

these securities, let it be remembered, are a pure speeulation on the 

future, and a speculation subject to one principal and many smaller 
casualties. In the first place, the line must be finished and placed in 
actual working before the obligations representing its cost can have 
any ascertained value at all. An unfinished railway or dock has no 
value whatever. In the second place, the line mnst not only be 
finished and actually worked, but in order to impart value to the 
bonds and shares there must be a positive profit surplus. The differ- 
ence between securities such as these—wholly dependent on future 
and uncertain events to happen at distant and irregular dates, and 
liable to become worthless by the premature stoppage of the under- 
taking—and the class of securities which long experience has shown 
to be best suited to the requirements of bankers and money dealers— 
is not only marked in its character, but so wide and glaring as to 
prepare any prudent person to expect mischief, and mischief has 
certainly followed in no limited measure. 

‘It is tolerably well ascertained that there has been in the money 
market for some time past a very large amount indeed of these 
“finance securities,’ to apply to them the fashionable description. 
What may be the exact amount it is not easy to say. We should 
think not less than five or six millions or more. Many of these secu- 
rities have been pushed off among banks who ought to have known 
better than listen to the temptation of extravagant rates on the bills 
of persons whom they must have known were wholly engaged in con- 
tracts more or less hazardous. Of course there was the collateral 
security of bonds, debentures, or shares. But both the promissory 
note or acceptance of the borrower and the collateral security were 
alike beyond the range of prudent bankers or discount brokers. 
The Joint Stock Discount Company with its millions of liabilities 
on one side falling due day by day, and its millions of finance securities 
on the other falling due goodness knows when or where, is the most 
extreme and lamentable caricature of the folly and want of skill we 
are exposing. 

‘ The effect of the system has been to shift the burden of the largest 
part of the public works of the last few years from the savings in 
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detail of the investing classes of the country and fasten it upon the 
merchants and others legitimately resorting to the money market for 
the discount of their ordinary trade bills, and for advances required 
for short periods to meet the nature of their business, The contractor 
making a railway in Wales, or Somersetshire, or elsewhere, has 
appeared in London, or Liverpool, or smaller places where banks are 
to be found, and has got his bill at four or six months discounted at 
twice or thrice the current rate of the time, fortifying it of course by 
a deposit of collateral security. When the due date arrived the bill 
could not be paid. It must be renewed, and renewed it has been, not 
once but several times. Now and then the lender has been lucky 
enough to get repaid out of his securities, or out of the pocket of some 
new party discovered and cajoled by the assiduous exertions of the 
well-paid and plausible emissaries of the people wanting the cash., The 
end of the process has been a lock-up of funds in advances which are 
really and truly mortgages on unfinished public works, or on public 
works struggling into profitable existence. 

‘During the last month or two it is probable that there has been some 
clearance of this finance paper. The borrowers upon it have been, in 
one way or another, enabled to offer securities to bond fide investors 
at prices which had led to a real distribution among the public—or, 
what is the same thing, a class of real shareholders has been found, 
not before the line was made or the calls required, but after both 
these things have been accomplished at a sacrifice about which pru- 
dence and pity alike counsel silence. 

‘The Finance Companies were set up expressly to do this sort of 
intermediate work, but they have not done it at all well. It isa 
platitude to say that a finance company, like plain John or Joseph, 
can only lend safely that which they possess securely—and they only 
possess securely their own capital and the deposits lent to them for 
long periods expiring at various dates. But the manipulation of this 
real, but of course limited fund, was not equal to the pressure and 
temptation which beset them on all sides. They resorted to credit ; 
they counted upon the facilities of the market ; aud when the market 
ceased to be facile, because contractors were found to miscalculate and 
to fail, then the finance companies had to turn round upon their share- 
holders and call up in a hurry and in the midst of panic the capital 
which they had been foolish enough to lend to others before they had 
it in hand themselves. 

‘The kernel of all the whole case is that far too large a number of 
persons who onght to have known better have lent immense sums of 
money upon securities, some good and some bad, but nearly all of them 
utterly unsuitable to the portfolio of a dealer in money. A bill of 
exchange drawn against goods bond fide produced and sold is a security 
representing something which the ordinary consumption of the country 
will carry off and pay for, and is therefore a safe and proper instru- 
ment for circulation amongst bankers or bill brokers. A bill of 
exchange drawn in reality against an unfinished publie work is a pure 
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speculation on the possibility of that public work yielding a dividend 
on its cost, and finding purchasers in detail for its bonds and shares, 
and is not therefore a proper instrument in any sense for Lombard- 
street purposes. 

‘Lord Redesdale says that he can suggest some legislative checks on 
unsound and audacious railway schemes. We believe that he will find 
himself mistaken. We believe further, that all legislative attempts to 
save lenders from mistakes in dealing with railway companies are 
futile and erroneous. The lenders must inquire and judge for them- 
selves or lose their money, always provided that fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion shall be punished as a criminal offence ; as, for example, by render- 
ing personally liable the directors and officers actually signing any bond 
or security, which on the face of it implies any material circumstance 
at variance with the real facts of the case. The real corrective and 
remedy are the seasons of disagreeable experience such as the last 
three months. Depend upon it Parliament will hear much less of 
contractors’ lines for some time to come, and by and by the money 
market will be gradually cleared of a mass of securities and “ finance 
paper” which ought never to have been admitted into any prudent or 
respectable quarter. The rate of discount will then resume its former 
and proper function of indicating the relation between floating capital 
expressible only in terms of money on the one hand, and floating 
capital represented by merchantable bills and securities on the other,’ 
—Economist, April 24, 1866. 


The article just quoted explains accurately the fundamental 
causes of the late crisis. It was a crisis of credit or finance 
brought on by large numbers of persons, and by many banks 
and discount houses of position and repute having committed 
themselves to advances on securities impossible or difficult of 
realization. Early in the year the disgraceful failure of the 
Joint Stock Discount Company, after a career of less than three 

ears, did much to arouse apprehension. It was shortly fol- 
owed by the failure of one or two leading contractors, and the 
public learnt from the schedules of liabilities of these persons 
that they had been “ financed,” as it was called, to the extent 
of large sums by banks and money dealers. The doubtful 
position of the large concern of Overend, Gurney and Co. as 
respects both its old and new business, began to be freely 
spoken of, and the difficulties of two or three of the new finance 
aes became also obvious. To these disquietudes was added 
in March and April the probability of a Continental war, and a 
fall in the price of raw cotton, which in the course of three 
weeks represented a depreciation in the value of that commodity 
at Liverpool of about fifteen millions sterling. 

The final blow came at length on Thursday the 10th Ma 
(1866), when it was announced late in the day that Gueuil 
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Gurney and Co. had suspended payment. The telegraph and the 
cheap newspapers carried the news and all the alarming in- 
ferences founded upon it to every part of the country that same 
evening ; and when business opened in London next morning it 
became manifest in the course of an hour that a blow had fallen 
on the credit system of the country, which, for a time, almost 
suspended its functions. It happened that the Bank return to 
the evening of Wednesday, the 9th May, also appeared on the 
Friday morning, and showed the condition of the Bank of 
England to be so unfavourable that there was less than six 
millions of reserve in the Banking department. There was an 
immediate rush to the Bank of England for advances and dis- 
counts. A sum of two millions or more was applied for and 
obtained by three or four of the joint stock banks in London; . 
applications also came in from the country, and deputations 
arrived from numerous quarters. Of course the Bank Reserve 
was speedily run down to a small compass. 

It is well known that the majority of the Bank Court are 
staunch adherents of the Act of 1844, and are not therefore 
favourable to suggestions for its suspension. In the course of 


Friday it was pointed out to them by several parties that it was 


incumbent upon them to inform the Government that the 
Banking reserve was practically exhausted, and that if further 
relief was to be given, the Act must be overridden. To all 
such suggestions it is believed that an unfavourable answer was 
returned, with the intimation that the parties suffering from the 
pressure were the right persons to approach the Government. 
This statement is borne out by the language of the letter 
addressed to Mr. Gladstone by the Bank Court at the close of 
business on Friday, the 11th May. The letter says that the 
Bank commenced the day with a reserve in London, and at the 
Branches of £5,727,000, and closed with less than £3,000,000, 
or about one-half, only a small portion of which (we believe 
about a million), was in London. The letter then adds, ‘We 
‘have not refused any legitimate application for assistance, and 
‘unless the money taken from the Bank is entirely withdrawn 
‘from circulation, there is no reason to suppose that this reserve 
‘is insufficient.’ The doubt here expressed as to whether the 
notes and gold were really withdrawn from circulation is ex- 
ceedingly curious, in the face of the notorious fact that nine- 
tenths of the applications which came before the Bank on the 
Friday were applications stimulated by alarm, and were in- 
tended to give the applicants the means of hoarding coin and 
bank notes against the apprehended exhaustion of the Bank 
reserve. Moreover, the balances of the London bankers on 
K2 
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the Friday evening represented five or six times the amount of 
the Bank reserve actually in London, and if the Act had 
not been suspended before Saturday, it is certain that cheques 
would have been drawn against these balances to an extent 
which would have compelled the Banking Department to close 
its doors in the most literal sense. 

Late on Friday night, and after greater delay than seems 
reasonably explicable, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell autho- 
rised the abrogation of the Act, and the effect, as in ’47 and ’57, 
was an immediate cessation of the paroxysm of terror and wild 
alarm.* The public knew that bank notes could now be 
obtained on good securities, and they regarded even the high 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum as comparative ease when con- 

. trasted with the utter refusals of the previous day. Another 
proof was added to the long previous catalogue that in this 
country we possess the inestimable facility and resource of a 
form of credit circulation in the notes of the Bank of England. 
which, in emergencies of internal panic, are accepted by the 
entire nation as an instantaneous solution of the difficulty. The 
want is then not for solid capital in commodities or coin, but for 
a kind of paper circulation in which everybody believes. The, 
figures at the foot of the page show that the letter of the Act 
was not actually transgressed, inasmuch as the lowest amount 
of Banking reserve was £850,000. But this circumstance 
affords no comfort whatever to the ultra espousers of the 
measure and for two reasons—first, because any reserve so infini- 
tesimal as this for London and the branches is a virtual breach 
of the statute ; and second, because it is known that the Direc- 
tors only escaped a larger violation of the law by inducing the 
London bankers to pay into the Bank every night all the small 
notes in their possession and withdraw them the following 
morning. 

Practically, therefore, the mode in which the crisis was sur- 
mounted in May last was shortly this :—The ¢ota/ Bullion in 


* The following figures present in abstract the Bank returns of the 
Panic weeks. The-figure 22.81 means, of course, £22,810,000. 


Circulation| Issue Banking Total Private | Deposits, | Deposits 
Date. B. P. Bills.| Reserve. Reserve. Bullion. | Securities. carey Public. 


1866. millions, | millions. | millions. | millions. | millions. | millions. |millions. 
May 9..| 22.81 7.34 5.81 13.16 21.29 13.51 5.78 
59 26...) 26.66 11.12 1.20 12.32 31.40 18.62 5. 

»» 23..| 26.02 10.48 1.38 11.86 31.50 18.79 5.99 
», 30..| 26.56 11.03 0.85 11.88 33.90 | 20.47 6.19 

June 6..| 26.02 10.47 | 2.81 13.28 | 32.22 | 20.20 | 6.65 
26.57 10.97 3.46 14.43 31.71 20.13 
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the Bank of England was at the outset 13} millions, and it fell 
about three quarters of a million or to 11} millions. On the 9th 
May, two days before the fatal Friday, the 13} millions of total 
bullion was.divided between the two departments, in the pro- 
portion of 74 to the Issue and 5? to the Banking division. The 
panic arose from the haste of bankers and merchants to get 
their share of the Banking reserve of 5} millions; and so long 
as the separation between the two departments was kept up, 
the panic increased in violence. The Government then stepped 
in and simply said to the Directors: ‘If the 52 millions will 
‘not suffice to meet the bond fide applications before you take 
‘some of the 74 millions out of the Issue department.” The 
panic then ceased, and, in point of fact, the Issue department 
was not actually drawn upon at all. The mischief therefore was 
in the division of the bullion—the relief was in the permission to 
disregard that division. In other words, the prediction of Mr. 
Tooke, in his pamphlet of May, 1844, was for the third time 
literally fulfilled. He then pointed out with a prescient 
sagacity to which it would not be easy to find a parallel, that 
cases would arise in which ‘ the Circulating department would 
‘have six millions of bullion, and the Deposit department have 
‘nevertheless no alternative but to stop payment—a most absurd, 
‘however disastrous state of things,’ adding, ‘ But it would be 
‘too disastrous, and too absurd to be allowed to take its course. 
‘The Government would be called upon to interfere, and the 
‘only interference that could meet the emergency would be to 
‘authorise a temporary transfer of coin from the Issuing to the 
‘ Banking department.’* 


What then are the overpowering reasons, if any, which since 
1844 have rendered it worth the while of this commercial 
country to separate the Bullion Reserve of the Central Bank into 
two parts, and in that and other particulars to maintain a 
system of banking legislation of which no example is to be 
found in France, Germany, America, or elsewhere ? 

Between 1835 and 1843 the Bullion Reserve of the Bank of 
England had on three or four occasions been reduced so low as 
to suggest the possibility that neither its notes nor deposits 
could be paid in specie for some interval longer or shorter. 
There was a powerful party in the country at that time who 
held most of the doctrines accepted in the days of the Bank 
Restriction as regards the paramount functions appertaining to 
bank notes as the real regulators of prices, foreign exchanges, 
and the rate of interest. These advocates of what Mr. Tooke 


* Tooke, ‘Currency Principle,’ 1844, p. 109. 
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aptly called the Currency Principle, maintained implicitly that 
the quantity of bank notes in circulation at any time, even 
where the notes are legally and practically convertible into coin 
at the will of the holder, is determined not by the necessities of 
the public but by the views of the issuers—that is to say, that a 
lavish and improvident banker may and frequently does debase 
or depreciate the paper circulation by forcing out, through 
advances and discounts, an undue quantity of bank notes, 
Applying these principles to the facts of 1835-42,* the Currency 
Principle school succeeded in persuading Sir Robert Peel to 
pass the Act of 1844, which, in substance, directs—(1.) That 
the Bank of England shall be divided into an Issue and Banking 
department, wholly independent of each other. (2.) That for 
every bank note in the hands of the public beyond fifteen 
millions, the Issue department shall hold gold and silver, that 
is to say, that when the circulation is twenty-two millions for 
example the Issue department shall hold seven millions of gold. 
And (8) that the Banking department shall make the best it 
can of the remaining treasure possessed by the Bank; as, for 
example, if the total treasure be twelve millions, the Issue 
department would have seven, and the Banking department 
five millions. Shortly therefore the effect of the measure is to 
set apart about half the total bullion as a special reserve, or 
asset for the benefit of the holders of bank notes ; and to leave 
the Directors to conduct the public business, receive deposits, 
open current accounts, discount bills, make advances, act as the 
central bank of all other banks, and as the only available 
reservoir of treasure out of which to meet foreign drains— 
entirely on the strength of the few remaining millions of the 
total metallic reserve. Or to put the facts in a still more concise 
form—The whole stress and pressure of the business of the 
country may and often has been thrown on the Banking 
department with a reserve of only five millions, while there has 
been seven millions lying idle in the Issue department as a 


* It is now tolerably clear that the perils of the Bank of England in 
the years 1835-42 arose from three principal causes, viz.: (1) from a 
series of deficient harvests and from the operation of the vicious sliding 
scale of the then existing Corn Law; (2) from domestic distress, caused 
in a large degree by the obsolete and obstructive fiscal system then in 
force, and also from some political distrust arising out of Chartism; 
and (3) from the circumstance that the commerce of the world had so 
increased in volume and activity as to require larger annual supplies of 
the precious metals in order to maintain the previous range of prices. 
These enlarged supplies were furnished in some measure by the produce 
of the Russian mines, which began to appear about 1840-41, and certain: 
contributed most distinctly to augment the bullion reserve of the Bank 
of England during the years 1843-46, 
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special reserve against the Bank notes, the fluctuations in which 
are comparatively trifling. 

The practical defence of this system resolves itself into two 

sitions, viz.—First, that the convertibility of the bank note 
is the primary and paramount object of all monetary legislation, 
and that under the Act this convertibility is, beyond con- 
troversy, secured ; and, Second, that the Act protects the public 
from being exposed to the consequences of error or neglect on 
the part of the Directors of the Bank of England, inasmuch as 
the division of departments removes the function of Issue 
entirely out of their power, and leaves them only the business 
of banking as regards which it is desirable that the Banking 
Department should be reduced to the level of any ordinary 
bank. 

To take these allegations in their order: We admit the 
extreme importance of protecting the convertibility of the bank 
note.* As we said at the outset, we yield to no one in our 
determination to uphold the Cash Payments Act of 1819. But 
the bank note becomes every day less and less the really im- 
portant and operative part of our credit system. Forty, or thirty, 
or even twenty years ago, before the growing commerce of the 
country raised the purely banking business of the Bank of 
England to its present large dimensions, there was, perhaps, 
some colourable ground for believing that the Bank Note should 
alone be the object of legislative solicitude. But even then 
the views of the Currency Principle party were erroneous and 
distorted. They have never been able to see that the treasure 
required to meet a foreign drain is obtained from the Bank not 
by collecting and presenting for payment bank notes, but by 
withdrawing deposits, discounting bills, or obtaining advances 
from what is now the banking department—in other words, 
that the drain was met not by a diminution of the bank note 
circulation, but by increased activity of the purely banking 
business. Nor, further, have they ever been able to see the 
vital and radical difference between a demand for gold to pay 
an adverse foreign balance, and a requirement of a million or 
two more bank notes or coin to accommodate the rigidly 
periodical fluctuations of the internal trade and transactions of 
the country. The internal demand is essentially and always a 


* It is sometimes said that the clause in the Bank Charter Act of 1832, 
which renders Bank of England notes legal tender as between the public, 
is a material circumstance in support of the division of departments. But 
the answer is obvious, namely, that the legal tender clause is a mere 
arrangement of convenience, the importance of which, with increasing 
railways and telegraphs, is diminishing daily. 
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demand for the use of actual currency for a few weeks more 
or less ; and the portion of that demand supplied in coin includes 
no more than the aggregate of those retail payments for wages 
and the like, too small, individually, to be met by Bank of 
England notes. The Ezternal demand for foreign remittance 
is a demand for capital, not for currency, and must be and is 
always met, out of reserves of capital, that is to say, out of the 
central hoard of treasure held by the Bank of England. These 
are the facts of the case, and it is because the Currency Theory 
fails to see or understand them that it falsely ascribes to the 
bank note a power it does not possess, and provides on its 
behalf (to the exclusion and prejudice of other and more im- 
portant liabilities of the Bank) a special reserve, which it does 
not need. 

Under the second head :—It is not true that the Act protects 
the public from the consequences of error or neglect on the 
part of the Bank Court. The whole of the banking business 
of the Bank is still and must remain under the absolute control 
of the Court, and it is upon that banking business, that is to 
say, upon the management of the deposits, discounts, advances, 
banking reserve, and rate of discount, that the real concern of 
the public depends. Whether the note circulation shall rise 
or fall a million, has been found by twenty-two years’ experience 
to be of no more practical consequence to trade than a phase of 
one of the moons of Jupiter; but whether the Bank rate of 
discount shall rise to 7 or fall to 4 per cent. during the course 
of an adventure to America or India, or during the execution 
of an ordinary contract for goods required for consumption, 
has been found by very sharp experience to be a question of 
most pressing moment. And here is the great failure of the 
scheme of *44. It fixed upon the Note circulation as the vital 
and controlling force. It failed entirely to see that the real 
regulating power is the rate of Discount and the policy of the 
banking department. Actually, the process is this: the reserve 
of the banking department is increased or lessened by the 
demand for discounts and advances, by the action of the 
foreign exchanges, and by every variation of the internal cir- 
culation, and the Act compels the rate of discount to fall or 
rise in close sympathy with all these variations. Theoretically, 
the authors of the Act expected that all these functions would 
be accomplished through the agency of the Bank Note, and 
hence the boasts so loudly made at the outset that thenceforward 
the management of the Bank, and the prevention of inordinate 
speculation and panic was provided for on purely self-acting 
principles. We repeat that in this, and in any country, a 
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fixed rate of interest is neither desirable nor possible. Changes 
in the loanable value of capital are wholesome and inevitable ; 
but frequent, violent, and sudden variations, produced, not by 
the unfettered action of demand and supply, but by the caprices 
of an artificial law, such as the Act of ’44, are annoyances, evils, 
and perils, for which there is neither necessity nor justification. 


These are the evils. Then what is the remedy ? 

Happily not uncertain, nor far to seek :—1. Repeal the Act of 
’44 altogether. 2. Restore to the Bank directors the command 
of all their assets as the provision for all their liabilities, includ- 
ing, of course, the note circulation. 3. Come to an understanding 
with the Bank that it shall regulate its policy on the basis of 
possessing, on the average of the year, a total bullion reserve 
of twelve or fpurteen millions. 4. That as a means to thisend, 
the Bank shall not follow a falling discount market below 4 
per cent., that is to say, that the Bank rate shall not fall below 
4 per cent.* 5. And lastly, introduce into the machinery of the 
Bank Court a few modifications of detail, with the object of 
avoiding some of the inconveniences arising from the present 
rules of seniority and rotation. 

A reform of this kind would put an end to one of the most 
noxious fallacies propagated by the espousers of the Act, namely, 
that the Bank of England is in all respects on the same level 
as an ordinary bank. JBoth in theory and practice no doctrine 
can be more mischievously delusive. In eight respects at least 
the Bank of England differs widely from any other bank in 
London or the provinces. In the first place, for, approaching 
two hundred years, it has been the chief bank in the nation, 
and has acquired during that time a reputation and a hold on 
the public mind and sentiment, which alone raises it into a 
— national and moral power. 2. It is the banker of the 
state, and the receiver and disburser of a public revenue of 
seventy millions sterling. 3. It is the greatest bullion dealer 
in existence. 4. It is the central bank with and through which 
all the other banks in the country finally adjust all balances 
arising among them. 5. It is the greatest and most powerful 
discount and banking institution in the country for merchants 


* It would be quite consistent with the rule that the Bank minimum 
rate of discount should not fall below 4 per cent. to revive the arrange- 
ment which prevailed before 1844 as regards temporary advances by the 
Bank a few weeks before the close of each revenue quarter, such 
advances to be made at the market rate of the time. These advances 
would be a wholesome and special arrangement for giving the market the 
benefit of the Government balances during the few weeks prior to the 


, payment of the dividends. 
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and others. 6. It is the central hoard of treasure, to which 
resort is always had for gold and silver required either to settle 
an adverse balance with the foreigner, or to provide for the 
occasional needs of the internal trade. 7. It is the issuer of 
a paper circulation of unquestioned credit in every part of the 
United Kingdom. 8. And with the growth of the commerce 
and wealth of the country, it becomes every year more and 
more an international centre towards which gravitates the 
adjustment of all large financial operations, wherever they may 
originate. 

It is one of the most valuable practical advantages of this 
country to possess an institution of credit so powerful and so 
perfect as the Bank of England, and to be able to reconcile its 
supremacy and preservation with the existence around it of the 
utmost freedom in the practice of all other kinds of banking, 
private and joint-stock, for, happily, all the former monopolies 
possessed by the Bank of England have long since disappeared.* 

Such a reform would also reunite the functions of Bankin 
and Issue. Under the peculiar circumstances of the Bank of 
England, they are wholesome and convenient parts of the same 
business. Nobody in these days believes that the amount of 
outstanding circulation at any given time, can be determined 
by the will or desire of the issuer. The public take out and 
keep out just so many bank notes as their transactions require, 
and not a single note beyond, and for three obvious reasons, 
viz. (1.) Interest or expense of some kind is incurred by the 
retention of the note. (2.) It may be stolen, lost or burnt. 
(3.) Except for purely retail purposes, it is less convenient than 
a cheque, because it will not pay by one operation fractional 
sums. All the practical evidence edhe by all the Currency 
Committees is consentaneous in declaring that no banker ever 
dreams of forcing out his notes so long as they are strictly 
convertible into gold on demand. And besides, if this testi- 
mony was not enough, we have the evidence of the public returns 
of the circulation, showing year by year the same cycle of 
elevations and depressions, and in the same months or weeks. 
That is to say, the circulation describes a curve of its own, 
so regular that its course can be accurately foretold—a result 
utterly at variance with any theory of irregular private action. 

A restoration to the Bank of the function of issue would, more- 
over, get rid, per saltum, of the irritating and spasmodic jerks 


* It is sometimes said, that the exclusive right to circulate notes in 
London and sixty-five miles round it, is a grievous monopoly. The 
answer is that no London bank would think it worth while to attempt 
a note circulation even if the law was altered. 
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which now constantly occur at the end of each revenue quarter. 
At these times the out-standing notes are generally increased 
for a few weeks by a million or two, and for purely internal 
purposes,—the payment of dividends, salaries, tradesmen’s 
accounts, and the like. Under the present system this tem- 
porary and natural demand. for bank notes can only be met by 
a transfer of gold from the banking to the issue department ; and 
it occurs continually that the banking reserve is so ill prepared 
to bear the transfer that the directors feel themselves compelled 
to raise the rate of discount. For example, last autumn the 
Bank rate was raised in nine days (28th Sept. to 7 Oct., 1865) 
from 4 to 7 per cent., in consequence of a temporary increase 
of 14 millions in the circulation. 

It will be said, we know very well, that if the functions of 
banking and issue were re-united, and the Directors placed in 
command of aii the assets of the Bank, as their resource for 
all its liabilities (bank-notes included), two evils might arise. 
First, the reserve, as in 1835 and 42, might be run too low ; and, 
second, that the Bank Court might be unskilful or negligent. 

To take the second point first, the reply is, as we have shown 
above, that the Act of 44 leaves the really important functions 
of the Bank—namely, the banking business and the banking 
reserve—just as much or rather more at the discretion of the 
Directors than ever it was. The Directors are at perfect liberty, 
so far as the Act goes, to mismanage the Banking department 
up to the point of stopping payment, and on three occasions it 
has virtually and in point of fact stopped payment. 

As regards the first point, we say with all the emphasis we can 
command, that the entire question of administering the mone- 
tary system of this country resolves itself into the magnitude 
of the Bullion Reserve of the Bank of England. The present 
system works badly, painfully, and dangerously, because it has 
at the bottom of it nothing more substantial than the five, six, 
or seven millions of reserve in the Banking department. But 
let the reserve be raised to such a point that on the average of 
the year, or some more convenient period, it shall be not less 
than say fourteen millions, and the whole complexion of the 
case would be changed. A transmission of three or four 
millions of bullion goes a long way in these rapid days in 
adjusting even a large foreign balance ; and even four millions 
taken out of fourteen is a very different measure, and leaves 
behind it a very different residue compared with four millions 
taken out of eight or nine. Moreover, it might be a by-law 
of the Bank Court that for every fall of half a million in the 
treasure below say twelve millions, the official rate should be 
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raised a half per cent., or in some other proportion to be deter- 
mined after due inquiry. It is pitiful and mean that a country 
like this, containing millions of people dependent on trade, 
cannot afford or manage to keep a Bullion Reserve so reasonably 
sufficient for the amount and uncertainties of the business 
carried on, that the arrival or departure of a few parcels of gold 
or silver produces commercial sunshine or storm. It is witha 
view of protecting this Reserve that the suggestion is made 
that the Bank should not go into the discount market when the 
rate falls below 4 per cent. The effect of such a plan would be 
that the Bank’s securities would run off, and that its reserve 
would increase; and the reserve so increased would be found 
ready to meet the demands upon it which all periods of cheap 
money infallibly produce sooner or later. The Bank would 
sustain some loss by such a retirement for a time from the dis- 
count market, but not by any means so much loss as may at first 
sight appear. Whatever the loss might be, however, it must 
be made good to the Bank proprietors, and such an arrange- 
ment would not be practically difficult. 

We have said nothing concerning the suggested remedy of 
what is called a suspending supplement to the Act of ’44; that 
is to say, a clause providing for the suspension of the Act at 
the discretion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime 
Minister, acting with or without the concurrence of the Bank 
Court. Such a clause would manifestly recuce the whole 
measure to mere book-keeping, and would leave the country 
burdened with all the evils of the system under every set of 
circumstances except those of overpowering panic. 

The practical steps to be now taken are not difficult of 
determination. 

The chambers of commerce and the large mercantile towns 
should move the Government and the House of Commons 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the 
existing Acts relating to banking and currency in the United 
Kingdom. A royal commission fairly chosen would be a 
more efficient instrument than a committee of either House of 
Parliament. The commissioners should be instructed to report 
their recommendations and the evidence received on or before 
March in next year. The public and parliament would then 
possess materials on which further discussion could proceed and 
further legislation could be founded. 
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Arr. VI.—(1.) Various Papers on Linear Transformations, Diffe- 
rential Equations, the Theory of Probabilities, and other Branches 
of the Higher Mathematics. By GrorcEe Boote. 


(2.) The Mathematical Analysis of Logic. By the Same. Cam- 
bridge. 1847. 


(3.) An Investigation of the Laws of Thought. By the Same. 
London: Walton & Maberly. 1854. 
(4.) A Treatise on Differential Equations. By the Same. Cam- 


bridge. 1859. Second Edition, Revised by I. Todhunter. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1865. 


(5.) A Treatise on the Calculus of Finite Differences. By the 
Same. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1860. 


(6.) A Treatise on Differential Equations. Supplementary Volume. 
By the late Georce Bootr, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
the Queen’s University, Ireland, etc. Edited by I. Todhunter, 
F.R.S. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1865. 


WE believe that to the great body of the reading public the 
name of George Boole first became known, if indeed it has yet 
become known, through the announcement of his death; the 
announcement being accompanied in a few of the papers by a 
brief sketch of his life and works. Boole’s researches were not 
of a nature to be appreciated by the multitude, and he never 
condescended to those arts by which less gifted men have won 
for themselves while living a more splendid reputation. When 
a great politician dies, or any man who has filled a large space 
in the public mind, and made a noise in the world, the news- 
papers long ring with the event. But it is otherwise with the 
great thinker, the mathematician or the philosopher, who has 
laboured silently and in comparative seclusion, to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge. When such a man is removed 
by death there are public journals, even among those professedly 
devoted to literature and science, which can dismiss the event 
with a few faint and cold remarks.* But time rectifies all that. 
It is found sooner or later that no reputation, however brilliant, 
is permanent or durable which does not rest on useful discoveries 
and real contributions to our knowledge. The names that live 
in the annals of philosophy are not those of men who achieved 


* The Atheneum for December 17, 1864, after noticing the death of 
an American writer, says, ‘ Nearer home, science has suffered some loss 
‘in the demise of Professor Boole, of Queen’s College, Cork, in which 
‘ institution he filled the mathematical chair. The Professor's principal 
‘works were, “An Investigation into the Laws of Thought,” and 
‘ « Differential Equations,’ books which sought a very limited audience, 
‘and we believe, found it. He died on Friday [Thursday], last week.’ 
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immediate fame; they are rather the names of men who, not 
thinking of fame, betook themselves to the arduous path of 
original investigation, and succeeded in adding new truths to 
the existing stock. Their presence was perhaps unobserved by 
the throng, and comparatively few even heard of their genius, 
but their works live when they are gone, and their influence 
and fame are real and abiding. We propose to devote a few 
pages to an account of the life and writings of the remarkable 
man, a list of whose principal contributions to science we have 
placed at the head of this article. 

George Boole was born in the city of Lincoln on the 2nd of 
November, 1815; he died at Ballintemple, near Cork, on the 
8th of December, 1864. The facts of his personal history are 
few and simple, but they serve to illustrate how a man of humble 
origin, with very slender aids from without, may, by the force of 
genius and the labour of research, rise to a position of great 
eminence. We give the facts from documents in our possession, 
and other sources of information on which we can rely. 

The life of Boole may be divided into two distinct periods, the 
leading events and features of which are soon described. The 
first, extending over four and thirty years, was, excepting only 
a short interval, spent wholly in his native county, and for 
the most part in his native city. This was the period in which 
he laid the foundation of his future greatness; his mind became 
furnished with rich and varied stores of information, and he 
acquired a mastery over processes of thought and methods of 
mathematical investigation that yielded the most valuable and 
important results in after years. The second and shorter period 
commenced with his appointment to the professorship of mathe- 
matics in the Queen’s College, Cork, the duties of which he 
entered upon at the opening of that institution in the year 1849, 
and continued to discharge until his premature and unexpected 
death. It was during this latter period that he gave to the 
world those works on which his fame as a philosophical mathe- 
matician will principally rest. His father was a tradesman of 
very limited means, but held in high esteem by those who knew 
him. Having nothing to support his family but his daily toil, 
it was not to be expected that he could expend much on the 
education of his children; yet they were not neglected. Being 
himself a man of thoughtful and studious habits, possessed of 
an active and ingenious mind, and attached to the pursuit of 
science, particularly of mathematics, he sought to imbue his 
children with a love of learning, and employed his leisure hours 
in imparting to them the elements of education. The estimation 
in which his abilities were held by his wife will be learnt from 
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the following little incident, which was told to the writer of this 
article some years ago by an eminent mathematician, the present 
Chief Justice of Queensland. Our friend was then a barrister 
on the Midland circuit, and having read with deep interest some 
of Boole’s earliest mathematical papers, he desired to make his 
acquaintance, and being in Lincoln, called at his residence. 
He was not at home at the time; but meeting with his mother 
our friend entered into a conversation with her, in the course of 
which he took occasion to congratulate her on having so talented 
a son. ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘I dare say George is clever—very 
clever ; but did you know his father, sir?’ ‘No,’ replied he, ‘I 
had not the pleasure.’ ‘Ah,’ said the old lady with evident 
emotion, ‘he was a philosopher!’ And no doubt she thought 
there was not his equal in the world. 

George received an ordinary school education, the best which 
the limited means of his parents could afford. He is described 
by an old fellow-pupil as being at this period of a shy and 
retiring disposition, a character which he retained to the end of 
his life, and as being fond of his books, but not averse to athletic 
sports. ‘He was not of my class,’ says our informant, ‘or 
‘indeed of any class; for we had no boy in the school equal to 
‘him, and perhaps the master was not, though he professed to 
‘teach him. This George Boole was a sort of prodigy among 
‘us, and we looked up to him as a star of the first magnitude.’ 
All which we can quite believe. It was from his father, for 
whose memory he ever cherished a most affectionate and reve- 
rential regard, that he received his principal, if not his only, 
instruction in the rudiments of that science to which he after- 
wards made such large and important contributions. From him 
also he inherited a taste for the construction and adaptation of 
optical instruments. ‘It was not, however,’ writes one who 
knew his history well, ‘ until a comparatively late period of his 
‘earlier studies that his special aptitude for mathematical inves- 
‘ tigations developed itself. His earlier ambition seems to have 
, Seni to the attainment of proficiency in the ancient classical 
‘languages; but his father being unable to assist him in over- 
‘coming the first difficulties of this course of study, he was in- 
‘debted to a neighbour for instruction in the elements of Latin 
‘grammar. This good neighbour was Mr. William Brooke, 
‘ bookseller, a man of mental culture and an accomplished anti- 
‘quary, with whom he kept up an uninterrupted correspondence 
‘throughout life, and who survives to mourn the loss of his 
‘friend and pupil. To the study of Latin he added that of 
‘Greek, we believe without any external assistance, and for 
‘some years he devoured every Greek and Latin author that 
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‘came within his reach. At the age of fourteen he was the 
‘subject of a small literary controversy in his native town. He 
‘had produced a metrical version of an Ode to Spring, from the 
‘Greek of Meleager, which his father in the pride of his heart, 
‘had inserted in a local journal, stating the age of the translator. 
‘This drew forth a letter from a neighbouring schoolmaster, 
‘denying, from internal evidence, that the version could have 
‘been the work of one so young, and the result was a newspaper 
‘war of some continuance. Afterwards accident discovered to 
‘Boole certain defects in his method of classical study, insepa- 
‘rable from the want of proper early training; and it cost him 
‘two years of incessant labour to correct them. At the age of 
‘seventeen he first applied himself to the study of the higher 
‘mathematics, and simply with the aid of such books as he could 
‘procure. Without other assistance or guide he worked his 
‘way onward, and it was his own opinion that he had lost five 
‘ years of educational progress by his imperfect method of study, 
‘and the want of a helping hand to get him over difficulties. 
‘This opinion may be doubted, as it does not take into account 
‘the invigorating effect on his mental powers of the successful 
‘ struggles to surmount certain difficulties without external aid. 
‘ And it is a fact that in his efforts to clear up points on which 
‘his books failed to satisfy him, he often lighted upon methods 
‘ which afterwards proved to be original discoveries.’ 

The profession which he chose, that of a teacher of youth, was 
one for which he was eminently qualified, both by his character 
and attainments. When about sixteen years of age he sought 
and obtained an appointment as an assistant master in an educa- 
tional establishment at Doncaster. Here, besides prosecuting 
his studies in the ancient classics and the higher mathematics, 
he cultivated an acquaintance with the best English authors, 
and began to read the German, French, and Italian languages, 
in all of which he ultimately attained singular proficiency. We 
next find him occupying a similar post in a boarding school at 
Waddington, a village about four miles from Lincoln. Mr. 
Hall, the proprietor of this establishment, was highly popular 
with the substantial farmers of the neighbourhood, and seems to 
have attached great value to the services of his assistant. The 
connection, however, was not of long continuance, for the age, 
growing infirmities, and straitened circumstances of his parents 
made Boole anxious to improve his position, so that he might be 
better able to discharge the duties of filial piety. He therefore 
seized the first favourable opportunity, to open on his own 
account, a day-school for the youth of both sexes in his native 
city. A fair measure of success attended his efforts, and the 
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experience whth he gained in this humble sphere was no doubt 
of great advantage to him afterwards. On the death of Mr. 
Hall, his old employer, he returned to Waddington, accom- 
panied by his parents and other members of his family, and 
succeeded to the school there, which he carried on for several 
ears. 
‘ In this obscure place he commenced his career as a mathe- 
matical writer, and it is interesting to know that his earliest 
papers, written, as he himself incidentally mentions, towards 
the close of the year 1838, were prepared during his perusal of 
the Mécanique Analytique, in the form of * Notes on Lagrange.’ 
From these notes in the following year he made selections, 
and wrote out what appears to have been his first paper 
(though not the first published), entitled ‘On Certain Theorems 
in the Calculus of Variations,’ wherein he proposed various 
improvements on methods of investigation employed by the 
illustrious French analyst. About the same time his attention 
was attracted to the transformation of homogeneous functions 
by linear substitutions, a problem which occupies a very con- 
spicuous place in the Mécanique Analytique of Lagrange, and 
which had also employed the powers of Laplace, Lebesgue, 
Jacobi, and other distinguished Continental mathematicians. 
The manner in which Boole dealt with this important problem 
showed him at once to be a man of most original and inde- 
pendent thought, and in the course of his investigations he was 
led to discoveries which may be regarded as the foundation of 
what Dr. Salmon calls the Modern Higher Algebra. His first 
published paper relates to this subject ; and although he after- 
wards greatly improved and extended his method of analysis, 
yet his original memoir, entitled ‘ Researches on the Theory of 
‘ Analytical Transformations, with a Special Application to the 
‘ Reduction of the General Equation of the Second Order,’ is 
interesting as showing how the subject first struck his mind. 
This memoir he communicated in the year 1839 to the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Journal. In choosing that journal as the 
medium for the publication of his researches, he was singularly 
fortunate. It had not then been in existence for more than two 
years, and yet it already numbered among its contributors 
nearly all the leading Cambridge mathematicians. The object 
of its originators was set forth in their preface to the first 
number, which appeared in October, 1837. They had felt it to 
be matter of regret that no proper channel existed, either in 
Cambridge or elsewhere in the kingdom, for the publication of 
papers on mathematical subjects which might not be deemed of 
sufficient importance to be inserted in the transactions of any of 
NO, LXXXVII. L 
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the learned societies. ‘In this place in particular,’ said they, 
meaning of course Cambridge, ‘where the mathematics are so 
‘ generally cultivated, it might be expected that there would be 
‘an opening for a work exclusively devoted to that science 
‘ which does not command much interest in the world at large. 
‘We think that there can be no doubt that there are many 
‘ persons here who are both able and willing to communicate 
‘ much valuable matter to a mathematical periodical, while the 
‘ very existence of such a work is likely to draw out others, and 
‘make them direct their attention in some degree to original 
‘research.’ These expectations were fully realised. It is im- 
possible to glance through the contents of the First Series 
without being struck with the richness and variety of its articles, 
most of which were supplied by Cambridge men,—D. F. Gregory, 
R. Leslie Ellis, A. De Morgan, W. Walton, S. 8. Greatheed, 
A. Smith, W. Thomson, A. Cayley, J. J. Sylvester, G. G. Stokes, 
J. Cockle, and others scarcely less distinguished. The Second 
Series, called The Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, 
also abounds with most valuable matter. Among its contributors 
we find, in addition to most of the Cambridge men above- 
mentioned, some of the ablest Oxford and Dublin mathema- 
ticians, with others who, like Boole, belonged to no University ; 
W. F. Donkin, W. Spottiswoode, Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, G. 
Salmon, R. Townsend, S. Hawton, T. P. Kirkman, T. 8. Davies, 
T. Weddle, &c. 

To this journal, so originated and so sustained, Boole sent his 
paper on Analytical Transformations, but it was not imme- 
diately inserted. A delay of some weeks occurred before it was 
even acknowledged, and perhaps the Waddington schoolmaster 
began to wonder what had become of it. At length he received 
a letter from the editor, Mr. D. F. Gregory, apologising for the 
delay, and explaining that he had been anxious to make himself 
thoroughly master of the contents of the paper before pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon it. He had now read it, was much 
pleased with it, and should be happy to give it a place in his 
journal; but before doing so he desired his correspondent to 
clear up one or two points which seemed to him to require eluci- 
dation. The corrections related chiefly to obscurities of style 
and expression, such as might naturally be expected in the first 
compositions of one not accustomed to write for the press. ‘ You 
spoke,’ adds Mr. Gregory (we quote froma MS. letter dated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, Nov. 4, 1839) ‘when I saw 
‘you here of some investigations in the Calculus of Variations, 
‘which you were inclined to publish. If you still desire to do 

‘so I shall be happy to give them a place in the journal.’ From 
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this it i. that our author had been to Cambridge some 
time before, probably to consult Mr. Gregory respecting the 
gpm of his mathematical researches. The corrections so 

indly suggested were made, and the paper was published in 
the number for February 1840. In the following number, 
issued three months later, his paper on the Calculus of Varia- 
tions, occupies the place of honour, and a third paper from his 
pen, entitled ‘On the Integration of Linear Differential Equa- 
tions, with Constant Co-efficients,’ is also inserted. Meanwhile 
he writes to a friend, ‘ You will feel interested to know the fate 
‘of my mathematical speculations in Cambridge. One of 
‘the papers is already printed in the Mathematical Journal. 
‘Another, which I sent a short time ago, has been very 
‘favourably received, and will shortly be printed together with 
‘one I had previously sent.’ Altogether he contributed to that 
journal no fewer than twenty-four separate articles—namely, 
twelve to each series—some of them of very considerable length, 
and all of them dealing with questions of greater or less difficulty 
in mathematical analysis. Of these articles and of his other 
writings we shall give some account hereafter. 

Mr. Boole derived great advantage in conducting his earlier 
researches from his correspondence with Mr. Gregory, and we 
have no doubt that the advantage was reciprocal. The Cambridge 
editor and his Waddington correspondent often compared their 
respective views on various points in analysis, particularly with 
reference to the symbolical solution of Differential Equations, a 
subject with the early history and development of which, the 
names of Gregory and Boole will be for ever associated. That 
the former, if he had lived,* would have achieved as much for 


* Duncan Farquharson Gregory (who is not to be confounded with 
Olinithus Gregory, of Woolwich,) died in his thirty-first year. R. Leslie 
Ellis, who succeeded him as editor of the Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal, has given a brief but interesting memoir of him in the fourth 
volume of that work, pages 145—152. This memoir, along with Gregory’s 
mathematical writings, has recently been republished, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. W. Walton. From these and other sources we collect the 
following facts and particulars : 

D. F. Gregory was born at Edinburgh, in April, 1813. He was the 

oungest son of Dr. James Gregory, the distinguished Professor of 
Medicine, and was thus of the same family as the two celebrated 
mathematicians, James and David Gregory. After studying at the 
Edinburgh Academy, at a private school in Geneva, and at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, his name was entered in 1833 at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and shortly afterwards he went to reside there. In 1837 he 
proceeded to the degree of B.A., and came out fifth wrangler of his year. 
‘More, however,’ says Ellis, ‘might, we may believe, have been effected 
‘in this respect, had his activity of mind permitted him to devote him- 
‘self more exclusively to the prescribed course of study.’ 7 1840 he 
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science as did the latter, may perhaps be doubted; but there 
can be no question that he was a man of most varied attain- 
ments and of remarkable ability, and that what he did achieve 
is quite enough to entitle his name to a prominent place among 
the mathematicians of the present century. The interest which 
he showed, up to the period of his death, in Mr. Boole’s re- 
searches, and the encouragement and aid which he afforded him 
in his earlier efforts, ought not to be passed over unnoticed. 
Even his occasional hints and suggestions proved a useful 
excitement to our author, who often and warmly acknowledged 
his great indebtedness to Mr. Gregory. The following letter, 
which we select from among several not less valuable, will be 
read with interest by mathematicians, and it will serve to convey, 
even to the non-mathematical reader, a general notion of the 
kind of assistance which Mr. Boole at this period received. 


Mr. Gregory to Mr. Boole. 


‘Trinity College, Feb. 16, 1840. 
‘Dear Sir,—Your method of simplifying the solution of Linear 
Differential Equations with constant co-efficients is exceedingly 
ingenious, and, I think, reduces the problem to the greatest degree 
of simplicity of which it admits. Every part of the process is now 
dependent solely on the ordinary theory of Algebra except the 


Theorem. 
(F 
dx ) dx) 


This is all that can be desired, and I conceive that no farther 
improvement is likely to be made. I do not think that the non- 
insertion of your paper in the Phil. Mag. was due to any other 
cause than this: that the editor is ignorant of mathematics, and is 
very unwilling to risk the publication of any mathematical com- 
munication, unless a previous knowledge of the author gives him 
some security for the correctness of the paper. I shall be very happy 
to get your article inserted in the journal, but I have some doubts 
whether the paper, as you have sent it to me, is in the best form. 
You appear to me not to express sufficiently distinctly the points in 
which you have introduced the improvements, and I think that you 
have also sometimes made too great difficu!ty in points which would 


was elected Fellow of Trinity College; in the following year he became 
Master of Arts, and was appointed to the oflice of moderator, that is, of 
principal mathematical examiner. About the close of the year 1841 he 
produced his Collection of Examples of the Processes of the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus. He also wrote a 'I'reatise on the Applica- 
tion of Analysis to Solid Geometry, which has been published since his 
death. Late in the autumn of 1842 he had an attack of illness, which 
was succeeded by others, and in the spring of the following year he left 
Cambridge, never to return again. He diced on the 23rd Feb., 1844. 
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be very readily admitted by those who would read your paper. I 
allude, for instance, to your investigation of the form of the 
numerators for an equation of the third order, when the general 
method may be proved at once by the theory of the separation of 
the symbols combined with that of the decomposition of rational 
fractions. If it be agreeable to you I will draw up the paper in 
the way which I think is best fitted for publication, and will 
transmit [it] to you for your inspection.* I[ shall be glad to hear 
that you have made progress in the solution of equations, with 
variable co-efficients. The question is a very difficult one, and of the 
highest importance, as it is in that direction that we must look for 
some extension of our means of analysis. 
‘I remain, your obedient servant, 
‘D. F. Grecory.’ 


Mr. Boole was now twenty-four years of age, and, considering 
the great power and capacity which he had shown, especially 
since he began the study of the higher mathematics, it is not to 
be wondered at that his friends should have urged him, as many 
of them at this period did, to enter himself at the University of 
Cambridge. There, no doubt, he would have taken a very high 
degree, and would have risen to distinctions which are wholly 
inaccessible to non-academic students ; but, meanwhile, as Mr. 
Gregory explained to him, he must abandon everything in the 
shape of original research, and limit himself, like others, to the 


* This proposal, which of course was gratefully accepted, serves to 
illustrate the generous character of the man. In an article in the first 
number of his journal, he had applied the method of the separation of 
symbols to the problem above referred to; and that he should now so 
heartily welcome a paper setting forth processes which, on account of 
their greater simplicity and directness, were evidently destined to 
supersede his own, and that, moreover, he should actually offer to re- 
write the paper, and present it to the mathematical world in a more 
attractive form, are facts which reflect on Mr. Gregory’s character the 
highest honour. His biographer might well say of him that he was 
‘singularly free from the least tinge of jealous or personal feeling. 
‘That which another had done or was about to do, seemed to give him 
‘as much pleasure as if he himself had been the author of it, and this 
‘even when it related to some subject which his own researches might 
‘seem to have appropriated.’ We ought to add that Mr. Boole, in his 
work on Differential Equations (p. 381, lst Ed.; p. 391, 2nd Ed.) has 


distinctly recorded his obligations to Mr. Gregory in this matter. On- 


reproducing the theorem which forms the principal feature of his method 
as distinguished from Gregory’s, he there says, ‘This theorem was 
‘first published in the Cambridge Mathematical Journal (1st series, vol. 
‘ii. p. 114), in a memoir written by the late D. F. Gregory, then editor 
‘of the journal, from notes furnished by the author of this work, wnose 
‘name the memoir bears. The illustrations were supplied by Mr. 
‘Gregory. In mentioning these circumstances the author recalls to 
‘memory a brief but valued friendship.’ 
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prescribed course of study. This to a man of his originality 
and genius would have proved, we imagine, excessively irksome, 
and it is doubtful if the result would have rewarded the sacrifice. 
There was also the question of ways and means. Expenses at 
Cambridge were at that time enormous. Added to which, his 
aged parents were now largely dependent on him for their 
support, and he could not reconcile it with his duty to them to 
give up his school and so to cut off his only source of income. 
These considerations, and especially the last, decided his course ; 
he did not go to Cambridge. We admire the way in which 
Mr. Gregory put the case before him. 


Mr. Gregory to Mr. Boole. 


‘Dear Sir,—I have considered what you say in your last letter 
about your intention of coming up here—I suppose with the inten- 
tion of reading for a fellowship, and do not see any objection to your 
doing so from your age. A very considerable number of men w 0 
have taken high degrees of late years must have entered the Uni- 
versity quite as late in life. I may mention Earnshaw, Kelland, 
Green, Potter. If you do determine on entering the University with 
the intention of reading for a Fellowship, you must be prepared to 
undergo a great deal of mental discipline, which is not agreeable to a 
man who is accustomed to think for himself. A high degree here is 
due quite as much to diligent labour in certain appointed paths as to 
mathematical capacity. If a person cannot bring himself to devote 
his whole energies to the training for the degree examination, he is 
likely to find himself much thrown out at the end of the course. I 
mention this particularly, because when a person takes such an im- 
portant step at a more advanced time of life—involving a sacrifice of 
three or four years—he should be fully prepared to submit to all that 
his younger rivals endure, otherwise he has little chance of success, 
and it is in this I think that such men are apt to fail. From what I 
have seen of your mathematical acquirements, I should certainly say 
that you might turn them to good account by trying your fortune : at 
the same time you must know that success here is a little like a 
lottery, and it is not always the best plan to stake everything on a 
single throw of the die. The expense of an University education 
depends almost entirely on the personal habits of the student, and it 
is a difficult thing to fix any precise amount for it. As far as my own 
experience goes few pensioners, even of those who live economically 
spend one way or another less than £250 a year, and I doubt whether 
any keep within £200. Ifa person come up asa Sizar, or receive assist- 
ance from the College as Scholar, of course his expenses will be less— 
how much so I could not well say. In this matter, however, I cannot 
pretend to be a very sure guide, as I know nothing of the habits of 
men in the other Colleges. In some at least I think the expenses 
must be considerably less than Trinity, as for instance in the rent of 
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rooms. You mention nothing as to the College which you thought of 
belonging to. Trinity offers great advantages to one who has talents 
and ambition, and for many reasons is the one which I would always 
recommend; at the same time you must be aware that it is much easier 
to get a fellowship at a small College than here, and that in them the 
degree is all that is required, whereas here you have to undergo 
another examination. If, however, you will specify the points on 
which you desire information, I shall be glad to give you as much as 
lies in my power. If you have any more communications for the 
journal we shall be glad to see them as soon as you find it convenient 
to prepare them. We like to have communications sent early, as we 
are then better able to judge how the number is to be made up. 
‘I remain, yours truly, ‘D. F. Grecory.’ 
‘Trin. Col. March 29th,’ [1840.] 


In a letter written a few weeks later, Mr. Gregory repeated 
his offer to Mr. Boole to supply him with any further informa- 
tion he might desire, but the subject does not appear to have 
come up again in any future correspondence. Mr. Boole’s 
decision not to go to Cambridge may have been reached reluc- 
tantly, but it was maintained resolutely. By that decision 
science, we believe, suffered no loss: it probably gained 
much. 

In the summer of the year 1840, Mr. Boole removed his 
boarding school from Waddington to Lincoln, taking with him 
his aged parents. The next nine years were years of unwearied 
industry in the prosecution of his mathematical researches ; and 
yet all accounts agree in representing him as a most diligent, 
pains-taking, and conscientious teacher. He did not abstract 
time from his school for his favourite pursuits, but gave his best 
energies to promote the advancement of his pupils; and we 
learn from private sources that he was accustomed on the half 
holidays to take his boys out into the country for long and 
healthful rambles. We are interested to learn also, that while 
avoiding the agitations of political and public life, he was 
concerned for the welfare of his fellow-citizens, and gave 
valuable assistance to various philanthropic and benevolent 
institutions. His intense devotion to the exact sciences did not 
contract the affections of his heart, or damp the ardours of 
his devout and generous soul; the man was not lost in the 
mathematician. 

In one of those wonderfully impassioned addresses with which 
the youthful and eloquent Chalmers was wont to stir up the 
enthusiasm of his mathematical class at St. Andrews, he attacks 
the notion that the effect of the study of mathematics is to 
divest the student of all that is human, and to congeal the 
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fervours of a pious and benevolent heart. ‘ Dr. Johnson,’ says 
he, ‘who possessed the power of genius without its liberality, 
‘and who appears to have cherished an immovable contempt 
‘for mathematics, has directed all the powers of his ridicule 
‘against the ludicrous peculiarities which he is pleased to 
‘ascribe to mathematicians. He conceives a fire raging in a 
‘neighbourhood, and spreading destruction among many 
‘families; while all the noise and consternation is unable to 
‘disturb the immovable composure of a mathematician, who 
‘sits engrossed with his diagrams, deaf to all the sounds of 
‘alarm and of distress. His servants rush into his room, and 
‘tell him that the fire is spreading all around the neighbour- 
‘hood. He observes simply, that it is very natural, for fire 
‘always acts in a circle,—and resumes his speculations.’ To 
show that the study of mathematics begets no such insensibility, 
Chalmers points his pupils to the example of the illustrious 
Newton, who, ‘amid the splendours of his discoveries, and the 
‘ proud elevation of his fame, rejoiced in all the endearments of 
‘friendship,’ and who, ‘in the spirit of a mild and gentle 
“benevolence, maintained an inviolable serenity.’ But a case 
still more to the point is supplied in the example before us. If 
Dr. Johnson’s theory on this subject were true, we should expect 
that a man so devoted to the pursuit of mathematics as was 
George Boole during his life at Lincoln, would be wholly 
insensible to the great world around him with its ever-burning 
fires of trial and distress. Yet it was far otherwise. Step for 
a few moments into this Mechanics’ Hall; there is a meeting 
here of young men, members of ‘an association for obtaining an 
‘ abridgment of the hours of business in all trades, with a view 
‘to the physical, mental, and moral improvement of those en-: 
‘ gaged therein.” They have just achieved the immediate object 
of their association, and are now assembled to listen to a lecture 
from a fellow-citizen, who has chosen as his topic—a most 
appropriate topic truly—The Right Use of Leisure. We have 
come in late: the lecturer, a man of middle-stature, light com- 
plexioned, slenderly built, with a countenance in which both 
genius and benignity are expressed, and a manner gentle and 
modest, almost to womanliness, has held the attention of his 
youthful auditors for upwards of an hour, while he has dis- 
coursed in a clear and forcible style, on the different ways in 
which they may advantageously employ the limited portion 
of leisure allotted to them. He has spoken of ‘that wise 
‘arrangement of Providence, by which there exist at once so 
‘ great a diversity in the human mind, and so wide a variety 
* of objects, in which it may innocently seek for gratification.’ 
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He has vindicated athletic sports and games as not merely con- 
ducive to health and recreation, but also as assisting to produce 
‘a vigorous and manly character of mind,’ and to encourage ‘a 
‘free, generous, and open disposition.’ The education to be 
derived from books, from communion with nature, and from 
other sources, has been eloquently expatiated upon; and now 
the lecturer concludes with these weighty words :— 


‘The last subject to which I am desirous to direct your attention 
as to a means of self-improvement, is that of philanthropic exertion 
for the good of others. I allude here more particularly to the efforts 
which you may be able to make for the benefit of those whose social 
position is inferior to your own. It is my deliberate conviction, 
founded on long and anxious consideration of the subject, that not 
only might great positive good be effected by an association of earnest 
young men, working together under judicious arrangements for this 
common end, but that its reflected advantages would overpay the toil 
of effort, and more than indemnify the cost of personal sacrifice. And 
how wide a field is now open before you! It would be unjust to 
pass over unnoticed the shining examples of virtues, that are found 
among the poor and indigent. There are dwellings so consecrated by 
patience, by self-denial, by filial piety, that it is not in the power 
of any physical deprivation to render them otherwise than happy. 
But sometimes in close contiguity with these, what a deep contrast 
of guilt and woe! On the darker features of the prespect we would 
not dwell, and that they are less prominent here than in larger cities 
we would with gratitude acknowledge ; but we eannot shut our eyes 
to their existence. We cannot put out of sight that improvidence 
that never looks beyond the present hour; that insensibility that 
deadens the heart to the claims of duty and affection ; or that reck- 
lessness which in the pursuit of some short-lived gratification, sets all 
regard for consequences aside, Evils such as these, although they 
may present themselves in any class of society, and under every 
variety of circumstances, are undoubtedly fostered by that ignorance 
to which the condition of poverty is most exposed ; and of which it 
has been truly said, that it is the night of the spirit,—and a night 
without moou and without stars. It is to associated efforts for its 
removal, and for the raising of the physical condition of its subjects, 
that philanthropy must henceforth direct her regards. And is not 
such an object great? Are not such efforts personally elevating 
and ennobling ? Would that some part of the youthful energy of this 
present assembly might thus expend itself in labours of benevolence ! 
Would that we could all feel the deep weight and truth of the 
Divine sentiment that “ No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself.”’ 


The man who spoke thus was surely no misanthrope; yet he was 
a mathematician, and one who moved amid the most recondite 
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paths of mathematical research. It was George Boole. When 
we think of the daily demands upon his time at this period in 
connexion with his school, and the absorbing nature of his 
mental pursuits, we are certainly amazed to find how abun- 
dant were his labours in behalf of philanthropic movements, 
particularly of the Mechanics’ Institute. He was one of its 
directors; he helped to form its library and museum; he 
afforded gratuitous instruction to the members in classics and 
mathematics; and he gave in its hall occasional lectures, 
always of a solid and instructive character, two of which were 
published at the time,—one, ‘On the Genius and Discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton,’* called forth by the presentation of a 
marble bust of that philosopher by the Right Honourable Lord 
(afterwards Earl) Yarborough; and one, from which we have 
given an extract above, ‘On the Right Use of Leisure.’ He 
was also a vice-president of the Early Closing Association, and 
a trustee of the Female Penitents’ Home, an institution in the 
establishment and success of which he felt a deep interest. 

All this time he was busily engaged in extending his mathe- 
matical researches. Paper after paper, in rapid succession, pro- 
ceeded from his pen, and appeared in the pages of the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Journal, each succeeding paper serving to 
raise still higher the reputation of its author. Some of these 
communications run to a great length. We may mention one 
of them in particular ; it is entitled, ‘ Exposition of a General 
Theory of Linear Transformations.’ This Paper, as originall 
prepared, threatened to occupy a whole number of the J Saati, 
and it became necessary, therefore, to have it divided and pub- 
lished in separate parts. The editor always endeavoured to keep 
the articles within the limits of eight pages, so as to secure as 
much variety as possible in each number. But both parts of 


* Since the above was written we have discovered that the lecture on 
Newton, a copy of which now lies before us, was delivered on the 5th of 
February, 1835. Boole was then only nineteen years of age; he had 
not yet left Waddington, but was still an assistant-master there. His 
father, however, was at this time the curator, and he himself a member 
of the institution in which the lecture was delivered. We learn from 
the printed copy which has come into our possession, that the noble 
donor of the bust presided on the occasion. The address is dedicated to 
him in the following terms :—‘ To the right honourable Lord Yarborough, 
‘as a testimony of esteem for his active and enlightened philanthropy, 
‘this address, the chief recommendation of which is the event with 
‘which it was associated, is, by permission, most respectively inscribed 
‘by the author.’ Considered as the production of one so young, and 
whose educational nt had been so limited, it is a very remark- 


able address. We regret that we cannot afford space for some extracts 
from it. 
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Mr. Boole’s paper greatly exceed these limits: the first extends 
over no fewer than twenty (octavo) pages, while the second, 
which the author condensed by omitting demonstrations and 
confining himself chiefly to an exhibition of results, fills thirteen 
pages, that is, more than one-third of the number. 

In following out his researches on differential equations, Mr. 
Boole was led to the discovery of a general method in analysis. 
The work was too elaborate and weighty for the Muthematical 
Journal ; and he seems at first to have hesitated whether he should 
print it separately, at his own expense, or send it to the Royal 
Society, with a view to its publication in the ‘Transactions’ of 
that learned body. On writing to his friend, Mr. Gregory, for 
advice on the subject, he received the following reply :— 

Mr. Gregory to Mr. Boole. 
‘5, Manchester Square, London, June 19, 1843. 

‘ Dear S1r,—I have been prevented from answering your letter by 
a severe attack of iliness, from which I have not yet recovered. 
My advice certainly is, that you should endeavour to get your paper 
printed by the Royal Society, both because you will thereby avoid a 
considerable expense, and, because a paper in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions” is more likely to be known and read than one printed 
separately. If you know any member of the Society, you may ask 
him to communicate it to the Society, but in the event of your not 
knowing any such person, I can ask Mr. Airy to doso. Of course 
he cannot be in any way answerable for getting it printed; that 
must depend on the report of those to whom the paper will be referred. 
I may just remark that a paper for the “ Transactions” ought to contain 
fewer illustrations and examples than one which you might print 
yourself. My own solution of the equation of differences in my 
problem paper is much simpler than that which you propose: but I 
am not in a fit state to enter on the subject at present. 

‘ Yours truly, ‘ D. F. Grecory.’ 


This seems to have been the last letter which Mr. Gregory 
wrote to Mr. Boole. The advice which it contains was acted 
upon ; the paper was drawn up in proper form, and in January 
1844 it was communicated to the Royal Society by S. Hunter 
Christie, Esq., one of the secretaries. According to the 
usual rule, the Council referred the paper to two of the Fel- 
lows of the Society, to report upon its merits. One of them, 
it is said, reported unfavourably; he could see in the paper 
nothing worthy of note, and he therefore recommended its 
rejection. But fortunately, for the interests of science, the other 
referee was a more competent judge, and his opinion had greater 
weight with the members of the Council, who, influenced by his 
strong representations of the value of the paper, ordered it to be 
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printed in the ‘ Transactions.’* Nor was this all: they resolved 
to bestow on it a special mark of approbation. Some time 
before, they had announced their intention to give one of the 
Society’s gold medals in the year 1844, for the most important 
unpublished paper in Mathematics that should be communicated 
to the Society for insertion in their ‘Transactions,’ after the ter- 
mination of the session in June 1841, and prior to the termina- 
tion of the session in June 1844. Mr. Boole’s paper was now 
selected for this distinguished honour ; and in setting forth the 
grounds of the award, the Council describe it as a paper ‘con- 
‘taining matter as useful as it is original and classifying, and 
‘comprehending analytical operations.’ And they add, ‘anti- 
‘ cipating that Mr. Boole’s method will find a permanent place 
‘in the science, the Council have not hesitated to award to 
‘him a Royal Medal.’ Accordingly, at the anniversary meeting 
of the Society in November 1844, the Marquis of Northampton, 
President, in the chair, Mr. Boole received the Royal Medal in 
the department of Mathematics, for ‘his important paper on a 
General Method in Analysis.’ 

In the course of these speculations, and others of a like 
nature which grew out of them, Mr. Boole was led to consider 
the possibility of constructing a calculus of deductive reasoning. 
The severe discipline of his efforts to extend the powers of the 
analysis had given him not only a complete mastery over its 
mechanical processes, but also, what was of far greater advan- 
tage, a profound insight into its logical principles. In tracing 
out those principles he discovered that they admitted of an 
application to other objects of thought than number and quan- 
tity ; he found, in fact, that logical symbols in general conform 
to the same fundamental laws which govern the symbols of 
algebra in particular, while they are subject also to a certain 


* Another version of the story is, that the Council of the Royal 
Society, consisting of fifteen Fellows, had nearly rejected the paper 
without examination, but that one of their number stood up and main- 
tained that the fact of the author being poor and unknown, was no 
reason why the paper should be so summarily dismissed; it might con- 
tain valuable matter, and in any case it ought to be referred to compe- 
tent judges, just as if it were the production of a known man. He had 
some difficulty in carrying his point, but at last the paper was referred, 
and with the result stated in the text. Whichever version be adopted, 
the essential part of the story remains, that Boole’s first communication 
to the Royal Society, and that for which he shortly afterwards received 
the Royal Medal, had nearly been denied insertion in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.’ The circumstance has not been without its influence ; 
and no man, however obscure, who now sends a really valuable com- 
munication to the Royal Society, need fear that it will receive other than 
fair and honourable treatment. 
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special law. This discovery suggested a variety of inquiries 
which he seems at different periods to have pursued, but without 
any intention of publishing his views on the subject. In the 
spring of the year 1847, however, his attention was drawn to 
the question then moved between Sir W. Hamilton and Professor 
De Morgan, and he ‘ was induced by the interest which it in- 
‘spired, to resume the almost-forgotten thread of former 
‘inquiries.’ It appeared to him that, ‘although logic might be 
‘viewed with reference to the idea of quantity, it had also 
‘another and a deeper system of relations. If it was lawful 
‘to regard it from without, as connecting itself through the 
‘medium of number with the intuitions of space and time, it 
‘was lawful also to regard it from within, as based upon facts 
‘of another order, which have their abode in the constitution of 
‘the mind.’ The results of this view, and of the inquiries 
which it suggested, he embodied in a remarkable essay, entitled, 
‘The Mathematical Analysis of Logic.? This Essay, in the 
autumn of the year was put on sale in Cambridge and London, 
and by a curious coincidence it made its appearance in the same 
month, if not on the same day, as Professor De Morgan’s 
‘Formal Logic.’* Early in the following year (1848) Mr. 
Boole communicated to the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal, a Paper entitled, ‘The Calculus of Logic,’ in which, 
after premising the notation and the fundamental positions of 
his Essay, he gives some further developments of his system, 
especially that portion of it relating to categorical propositions. 

From this time forward he applied himself diligently to a 
course of study and reflection on psychological subjects, with 
a view to the production of a much more elaborate and exhaus- 
tive work than either of those above named. He felt that the 
inquiry on which he had entered was worthy of his best powers ; 
and that in seeking to perfect his theory of deductive reasoning, 
he was rendering an important service to science. He meditated 
deeply on the nature and constitution of the human intellect. 
The most eminent authorities, both ancient and modern, were 
consulted ; opinions differing widely from each other, and often 
wholly opposed to his own, were carefully considered; and 
whatever was likely to help him in the great work which he 
had undertaken, was eagerly sought. Mental science became 
his study ; mathematics were his recreation. So we have heard 
him say; and yet it is a remarkable fact, and one which serves 
to show the great power and genius of the man, that his most 
valuable and important mathematical works were produced after 
he had commenced his psychological investigations. 


* De Morgan’s preface is dated October 14; Boole’s, Oct. 29, 1847. 
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During the years 1847 and 1848 (that is, while he was 
engaged on his earliest logical essays), Mr. Boole wrote a series 
of short but suggestive articles on Differential Equations, and 
some Notes on Quaternions, which were printed in the Philo. 
sophical Magazine. He contributed also tw profound Papers, 
one on Discontinuous Functions, and another on Definite 
Integrals, to the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Other Papers from his pen appeared at this period, in the Cam- 
bridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal. One of these, ‘On 
a General Transformation of any Quantitative Function,’ is 
deserving of special notice ; for therein the author announces 
and demonstrates a theorem, of which the celebrated theorems of 
Lagrange and Laplace are only particular forms. 

In the year 1849, Mr.-Boole was selected from among several 
candidates to fill the office of professor of mathematics in the 
newly-formed Queen’s College, in Cork. The emolument con- 
nected with the office was not large, and the number of pupils 
was, for some time, very limited ; yet, in this new and honour- 
able sphere, he found occupations more worthy of his powers, 
and greater leisure for the prosecution of original research, 
than he had hitherto enjoyed. His father was now dead, and 
his aged mother, for whom he always evinced the greatest 
tenderness and respect, could not be prevailed upon to cross the 
Trish channel. He, therefore, made provision for her main- 
tenance and comfort during the remainder of her days. On 
leaving Lincoln he received many tokens of the high esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow-citizens. At a public 
supper, over which Dr. Snow, the chief magistrate of the city, 
presided, he was presented with a handsome silver inkstand, 
and a valuable collection of books. The members of the 
Mechanics’ Institute also, anxious to show their appreciation 
of his services, raised a subscription, with a view to a testi- 
monial. On hearing of this, the Professor, with his character- 
istic generosity, attempted to have the gift applied for the good 
of the Institute ; he proposed that they should either add to 
their apparatus a larger astronomical telescope, or enrich their 
library with a complete copy of Newton’s works. Finding, 
however, that they were inflexible in their purpose, he, at 
length, accepted their contribution in the form of Johnston’s 
Atlas of Physical Geography, a work which is one of the most 
costly and valuable of its kind. These testimonials, and others 
less publicly presented, were as honourable to those who gave 
them, as they were grateful to the feelings of him by whom 
they were received. 

For some months after his settlement at Cork, Professor 
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Boole was much occupied in arranging his classes, receiving 
students, and attending to other preparatory work, which is 
always most heavy at the commencement of a new institution. 
It was a principle with him, throughout life, to do well what- 
ever he undertook to do at all. He permitted no side pursuits 
to divert his strength from the performance of present duty. 
The way in which he applied himself to his new avocation, 
and the rare abilities which he brought to his task, soon made 
it evident that, though not a university man, he was yet 
eminently fitted for the post to which he had been appointed. 
His teaching in the class-room was thorough and efficient. 
He possessed, in a remarkable degree, the power of commu- 
nicating knowledge; he condescended to the meanest capacity, 
waiting even on dulness, and adapting his instructions to the 
average intellect of his pupils. The affectionate interest which 
he showed in their welfare, endeared him to their hearts, and 
in a very short time, he had become an immense favourite 
among them. By his colleagues also he was esteemed and 
beloved ; they recognised his merits, and felt that he was a 
man with whom it was an honour to be associated. 

At the opening of the third session of the College, it fell to 
his lot, as Dean of the Faculty of Sciences, to deliver the Intro- 
ductory Lecture. He chose for his theme ‘The Claims of 
Science, especially as founded in its relations to Human Nature.’ 
This subject, it will be observed, was at once appropriate to the 
occasion, and in accordance with a congenial train of thought, 
on which his attention had been long employed. He first 
examines the sources, both external and internal, from which 
scientific knowledge is derived. He next considers the con- 
clusion, with reference to the constitution of the material 
universe to which the generalisations of science point; after 
discussing which he enters on the inquiry with which the 
main body of his discourse is occupied, viz., ‘ Does the dominion 
‘of science terminate with the world of matter, or is there 
‘held out to us the promise of something like exact acquain- 
‘tance, however less in extent, with the interior and nobler 
‘ province of the mind?’ In pursuing this inquiry, he first 
establishes the position that the mind is a proper object of 
science, and then discusses the nature of the relation which 
the mind sustains to the scientific laws of its constitution. As 
confirmatory of his views of the claims of science, the Professor, 
towards the close of his lecture, makes a felicitous reference to 
the testimonies and indications, bearing upon the subject, which 
have been left by antiquity. He says :— 

‘ The instinctive thirst for knowledge, its disinterested character, 
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its beneficial tendencies, are among the most favoured topics of ancient 
writers. Cicero dwelt upon them with a peculiar delight, and he has 
invested them with more than the common charm of his eloquence. 
Plato made them a chief ground of his speculations concerning the 
just man and the well-ordered state. Aristotle gave to them the 
testimony of one of the most laborious of human lives. Virgil devoted 
the fairest passage of his best poem to the delights of a calm and 
meditative life, occupied in the quest of truth. Lucretius drew from 
philosophical speculations the matter of what some have regarded as 
the noblest production of the Latin muse. Sophocles made knowledge, 
in its aspect of power, the theme of incomparably the finest of his 
choral odes. Aischylus made knowledge, in its other aspect of 
patience and martyrdom, the nobler burden of his Prometheus. And 
there is ground for the conjecture that such influences were not unfelt 
by those older poets and seers with whom our own Milton felt the 
sympathy of a common fate, and desired to share the glory of a 
common renown. The early dawn, too, of philosophy, not to speak 
of its subsequent and higher development in the schools of Athens 
and Alexandria, is full of suggestive indications. Some records, 
scattered indeed, and dim, and fragmentary, still exist of the succes- 
sive attempts which were made in Jonia, in the cities of Southern 
Italy, in Greece, to penetrate the mystery of the universe, to declare 
what it is, and whence it came. In those speculations, vague as they 
are, we discern the irresistible longings of the human mind for some 
constructive and general scheme of truth, its inability to rest satisfied 
with the details of a merely empirical knowledge, its desire to escape 
into some less confined sphere of thought, and, if it might be, “to 
hold converse with absolute perfection.” Nor are the efforts to which 
such feelings gave birth to be regarded as accidental or unmeaning. 
They had a prospective significance in relation to the science that was 
yet to appear. They were like the prelusive touches of some great 
master of harmony, which serve to awaken the feeling of expectancy 
and preparation. I affirm, and upon deliberate examination, that the 
peculiar order of the development of human thought which preceded 
the rise and growth of modern science, was not an arbitrary thing, but 
is in its main features susceptible of explanation. Though for any 
elucidation of the phenomena of nature it is utterly worthless, upon 
the human faculties it throws a light of illustration which can scarcely 
be valued ¢o0 highly.’ 

Notwithstanding the length of the preceding extract, we 
cannot refrain from presenting to our readers a portion of the 
Note which Professor Boole appended to his Essay. It will be 
found to contain not only a vindication of his views, with 
reference to the relation of the logical or pre-inductive stage 
of science to ‘the science that was yet to appear,’ but also a 
clear statement of the most general conclusions to which his 
logical investigations had already conducted him, some of which 
are hinted at in the closing sentences of the above passage. 
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‘The constant effort of philosophy in her earlier stages was to 
establish a basis for a purely deductive system of knowledge. This, 
which is the final result of united experience and science, was the first 
aim of speculative thought, antecedent to all true science and to all 
exact experience. Destitute of these aids, there seems to have been 
but one mode in which the human mind could proceed in its quest of 
philosophy, viz., by projecting its own laws and conditions upon the 
universe, and viewing them as external realities. Such appears to 
me to be the true ground upon which the earlier phases of the Greek 
philosophy are to be explained. 

‘The prominent idea of the earliest schools, the Ionic, the Eleatic, 
ke., was that the universe was a unity. They differed in their 
account of this unity, variously explaining it by water, air, fire, intel- 
ligence, &c. ; but the existence of some fundamental unity, comprising 
the whole of phenomena, was, in perhaps all of them, an agreed point. 
The terms unity and universe seem to have been almost regarded as 
convertible. The pantheistic language of Xenophanes, who, “casting 
up his eyes to the whole expanse of heaven, declared that the One 
was God,” is a type of their most prevalent cast of thought.—Aristo- 
tle, Metaphysics, i. 5, 

‘In a subsequent stage of philosophy—subsequent in the order of 
thought, and for the most part in that of time also—there was super- 
added to the above conception of unity as a ground of phenomena, 
that of a fundamental dualism in Nature. Existence was viewed as 
derived from the blending or the strife of opposing elements—good 
and evil, light and darkness, being and non-being, matter and form, &c. 
To the latest periods of speculation in the ancient world, these modes 
of thought, of which the Manichean doctrine was but the most 
eminent and most practical instance, prevailed ; and in those modern 
schemes of philosophy, “ falsely so called,” which attempt to deduce 
the knowledge of Nature, @ priori, from some purely metaphysical 
principle, the same influence is apparent. Now, so wide an agree- 
ment, even in what is false, must have some foundation in reality, and 
ought to be regarded as a misapplication of truth rather than as a 
fortuitous coincidence of errors. The foundation must be sought for 
in the ultimate laws of thought, and the positive conclusions of science 
serve to show its real nature. 

‘All correct reasoning consists of mental processes conducted by 
laws which are partly dependent upon the nature of the subject of 
thought. Of that species of reasoning which is exemplified in Algebra, 
the subject is quantity, the laws are those of the elementary concep- 
tions of quantity and of its implied operations. Of Logic, the swhject 
is our conceptions of classes of things, represented by general names ; 
the ultimate laws are those of the above conceptions and of the 
Operations connected therewith. Let these two systems of thought 

be placed side by side, expressed, as they admit of being, in the 
common symbolical language of mathematics, but each with its own 
interpretations—each with its own laws; and together with much 
NO. LXXXVIL 
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that is obviously common—so much, indeed, as to have fostered the 
idea that Algebra is merely an application of Logic, there will be seen 
to exist real differences and agreements hitherto unnoticed, but not 
without influence on the course of buman thought. The conception 
of the universe in the one system will occupy the place of that of 
unity in the other, not through any likeness of nature, as was once 
supposed, but through subjection to the same formal laws. Moreover, 
at the root of the logical system there will be found to exist a law, 
founded in the nature of the conception of “class,” to which the 
conceptions of quantity, as such, are not subject, and which explains 
the origin, though it does not furnish the justification of the dualistic 
tendency above adverted to. I conceive it unnecessary to show that 
a law of the mind may produce its effect upon thought and specula- 
tion, without its presence being perceived. Whatever, too, may be 
the weight of authority to the contrary, it is simply a fact that the 
ultimate laws of Logic—those alone upon which it is possible to 
construct a science of Logic—are mathematical in their form and 
expression, although not belonging to the mathematics of quantity.’ 


Throughout the whole of the year 1851, the year in which 
this Lecture was produced, Professor Boole’s pen was actively 
employed. In the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal, the Philosophical Magazine, and other periodicals 
for that year, we find numerous papers bearing his name. One 
of these relates to the theory of linear transformations, a 
branch of analysis which had begun to attract much attention 
among both English and Continental mathematicians. The 
theory had been greatly extended, both by his own labours and 
by those of others, more particularly by the researches of 
Messrs. Cayley and Sylvester, two men of high analytical 
power and of transcendent genius. He deemed it desirable, 
therefore, to pause in the prosecution of the subject, and 
‘endeavour to take a connected view of the methods and results 
‘already attained ;’ he considered that such a retrospect would 
‘serve both to afford an estimate of its actual state of progress, 
‘and to indicate the direction in which future effort might be 
‘most usefully engaged.’ With a view to the accomplishment 
of this important object, as well as to sepply some additions to 
the theory, he drew up the claborate memoir which we have 
cited above, and which will be found in the sixth volume of 
the second series of the Mathematical Journal. Dr. Salmon, 
in his admirable work on the Higher Algebra, states that it was 
from this memoir that he derived his ‘first clear ideas of the 
‘nature and objects of the theory of linear transformations ;’ 
and we believe there are other mathematicians who look back to 


their first perusal of that paper with equal interest for similar 
reasons, 
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Mitchell’s problem of the distribution of the fixed stars* was 
at this time creating considerable discussion among mathe- 
maticians and astronomers. Professor Boole felt much interest 
in it, both because of its intrinsic importance, and because of 
its close connection with a class of speculations in the pursuit 
of which he had long been engaged. His views on the theory 
of probabilities seem to have been first publicly announced in 
a paper on this problem which was printed in the Philosophical 
Magazine for June, 1851. Two months later he communicated 
to the same periodical some ‘ further observations’ on the sub- 
ject. The original and comprehensive manner in which he 
treated the question may be inferred from what the author says 
towards the close of his second paper. ‘The theory of proba- 
‘bilities has, in the view which [ have been led to take of it, 
‘two distinct but accordant sources. From whichever of these 
‘it may be derived, it will be found to involve the idea of 
‘numerical magnitude; but in the one case that idea will have 
‘reference simply to the relative frequency of the occurrence of 
‘events, being in fact the received ground of the theory; in the 
‘other, to the persistency of certain forms of thought, which 
‘are manifested equally in the operations of the science of 
‘number, and in the reasonings and discourses of common life. 
‘Setting out from either of these grounds, we may, I conceive, 
‘without difficulty attain to a knowledge of the other. Now, 
‘it appears to me to be perfectly in accordance with the nature 
‘of probability that this should be the case; for its relation to 
‘number is not more essential than its relation to the manner 
‘in which events are combined. But while the expression of 
‘the former relation belongs to arithmetic, or more generally to 
‘algebra, that of the latter belongs to logic.’ These views he 
afterwards developed more fully in his great work on the 
‘Laws of Thought,’ which was now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. 

In February, 1852, the University of Dublin conferred on 
Professor Boole the honorary title of LL.D., in consideration 
‘of his eminent services in the advancement of mathematical 
‘science.’ Great credit is due to that distinguished body for 
having, so early after his appointment to the chair at Cork, 
recognised his high scientific merits. 

Late in the year 1853, our author brought to its close a labour 
on which he had bestowed a vast amount of profound and 


* «An Inquiry into the probable Magnitude and Parallax of the 
Fixed Stars, from the quantity of light which they afford to us, and the 
articular circumstances of their situation.’ By the Rev. J. Mitchell, 
hilosophical Transactions for 1767, 
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patient thought. His ‘ Mathematical Analysis of Logic’ was 
written hastily, aud on this account he afterwards regretted its 
publication ; but the work which he now gave to the world 
must be regarded as the most carefully matured of all his pro- 
ductions. It is entitled, ‘An Investigation of the Laws of 
‘ Thought, on which are founded the Mathematical Theories of 
‘ Logic and Probabilities.’ ‘The principle on which the investi- 
gation proceeds is essentially the same as that enunciated by 
the author in his earlier logical essays; but, as he himself 
remarks, ‘its methods are more general, and its range of appli- 
cations far wider.’ We shall speak of this work again, and 
endeavour to give some account (brief and imperfect it must 
ew be) of the system of fundamental laws on which it is 
ased. 

Among other institutions in the city of Cork with which Dr. 
Boole became connected was the Cuvierian Society. This 
society, as its name indicates, was originally established for the 
prosecution of the study of natural history, but its field of 
inquiry was subsequently enlarged so as to embrace various 
departments of art, science, and antiquity. Dr. Boole, besides 
attending its meetings, and taking a prominent part in its dis- 
cussions, read before the members several papers, relating 
chiefly to archeological subjects. In the year 1854, he was 
chosen president, and on the occasion of a soirée, held at the 
close of the session, in the Cork Athenzeum, he delivered an 
address, which was afterwards published, on ‘The Social Aspect 
‘ of Intellectual Culture.’ Thisis an admirable specimen of what 
such an address should be; it is full of fine genial feeling, and 
shows its author to have been in thorough sympathy with those 
who desired to devote to mirth and friendship a brief season 
‘ snatched from the dust and toil of life, from studies and cares, 
‘ and political anxieties.’ It is pitched, indeed, in a very elevated 
strain, but then, it is to be remembered that, though spoken on 
a convivial occasion, it was addressed to the ear of the educated 
and the refined. Many of the topics touched upon are of 
enduring interest. This is especially the case in the latter 
portion of the address, where the author ascends from the par- 
ticular circumstances of the hour to the general principle on 
which such meetings rest, viz.:—‘ That within proper limits, 
‘and under proper conditions, intellectual tastes are not only 
‘compatible with social enjoyment, but tend to refine and 
‘enlarge that enjoyment; that an interest in the progress of 
‘the arts and sciences, and in the researches of the antiquary 
‘ and the scholar is calculated not to destroy but to deepen our 
‘interest in humanity.’ After intimating his dissent from the 
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opinion entertained by some that there is nothing higher and 
greater than humanity, he proceeds thus :— 


‘ Perhaps it is in the thought that there does exist an Intelligence 
and Will superior to our own,—that the evolution of the destinies 
of our species is not solely the product either of human wayward- 
ness or of human wisdom; perhaps, I say, it is in this thought, that 
the conception of humanity attains its truest dignity. When, there- 
fore, I use this term, I would be understood to mean by it the 
human race, viewed in that mutual connexion and dependence which 
has been established, as I firmly believe, for the accomplishment of 
a purpose of the Divine mind. One eminent instance of 
that connexion and dependence to which I have referred is to be 
seen in the progression of the arts and sciences. Each generation as 
it passes away bequeaths to its successor not only its material works 
in stone and marble, in brass and iron, but also the truths which it 
has won, and the ideas which it has learned to conceive ; its art, 
literature, science, and, to some extent, its spirit and morality. This 
perpetual transmission of the light of knowledge and civilisation 
has been compared to those torch-races of antiquity in which a 
lighted brand was transmitted from one runner to another until it 
reached the final goal. Thus, it has been said, do generations succeed 
each other, borrowing and conveying light, receiving the principles 
of knowledge, testing their truth, enlarging their application, adding 
to their number, and then transmitting them forward to coming 
generations— 


‘ Et quasi cursores vitai Jampada tradunt.’ 


‘Now, this connexion between intellectual discovery and the pro- 
gressive history of our race, gives to every stage of the former a 
deep human interest. Each new revelation, whether of the laws of 
the physical universe, of the principles of art, or of the great truths 
of morals and of politics, is a step not only in the progress of know- 
ledge, but also in the history of our species.’ 


This short extract will serve to show that when the nature of 
the subject admitted of such treatment, our author could adorn 
his thoughts with all the higher graces of composition. We 
have seldom met with a more beautiful illustration, or one more 
aptly introduced, than that which is here drawn from Lucretius. 

In 1855, Dr. Boole was married to Miss Mary Everest, 
daughter of the late Rev. T. R. Everest, rector of Wickwar, in 
the county of Gloucester, and niece of Colonel Everest,* of the 
Indian Survey, as also of Dr. Ryall, the vice-president and pro- 
fessor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork. In her he found a true 
helpmeet, a woman, who, by high mental culture and natural 


* Mount Everest, the highest peak of the Himalayas, was named after 
this distinguished officer. 
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endowments, was well qualified to sympathise with him in his 
pursuits. It is in our own knowledge that Mrs. Boole rendered 
essential service to her husband by copying papers, correcting 
sheets for the press, and doing other similar work, which a 
thoroughly educated woman knows so well how to execute. 
Five daughters were the fruit of this happy union. 

The Keith Prize, consisting of a gold medal and from £40 to 
£50 in money, is awarded once in every two years by the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, ‘ for the best communication on a scien- 
‘tificsubject, communicated, in the first instance, to the Society.’ 
Preference is given to a paper containing an original discovery. 
The prize is not awarded unless a paper of sufficient merit has 
been received within the biennial period. Now, it so happened 
that Professor Boole, early in the year 1857, communicated to 
the Edinburgh Society a paper entitled ‘On the Application of 
‘ the Theory of Probabilities to the Question of the Combination 
‘of Testimonies or Judgments.’ ‘This paper was read in his 
absence by the Right Rev. Bishop Terrot, who himself a short 
time before, had communicated to the Society a memoir* ona 
similar subject. The merits of the paper were at once perceived, 
and it was ordered to be printed in thie ‘Transactions.’ It isa 
very elaborate investigations, occupying 56 quarto pages. For 
this paper the Keith medal (biennial period 1855-1857), the 
highest honour in the shape of prize which the Edinburgh 
Society has at its disposal, was awarded to Dr. Boole. ‘The 
formal presentation took place on the ist March, 1858, Pro- 
fessor Kelland, V.P.R.S.E., in the chair, when Bishop Terrot 
was requested by the Council to take charge of the prize for 
Professor Boole, and to express to him their ‘ wishes for his 
‘future success in the career to which he had devoted himself? 
Professor Kelland’s address on the occasion will be found in the 
Society’s ‘Proceedings,’ vol. iv. 1857—1862, p. 84. The first 
part of this address is devoted to an account of Professor Boole’s 
personal history. The sketch is brief and not wholly accurate; 
but it states one fact which deserves to be generally known. It 
appears that Boole’s paper ‘On a General Method in Analysis,’ 
for which he received the royal medal in the department of 
Mathematics in 1844, was referred by the Council of the Royal 
Society to Professor Kelland, and that it was he (Professor Kel- 
land) who recommended that the paper should be printed, and 
that some special mark of approbation should be bestowed on 


* Bishop Terrot ‘On the Possibility of combining two or more 
Probabilities of the same Event, so as to form one Definite Probability.’ 
oe of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. xxi. part 1, 

53-1854. 
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its author. The remaining portion of Professor Kelland’s 
address is occupied with an account of the paper for which the 
Keith prize was then being awarded. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society, in June 1857, Dr. Boole 
was elected a Fellow of that distinguished body. We wonder 
that he was not elected earlier; but probably the expense had 
hitherto hindered him from applying. There are cases in which 
such a hindrance should not be permitted to exist, and this was 
certainly one of them. A few months before his election he 
had communicated to the Society a memoir, entitled ‘On the 
‘comparison of Transcendents, with certain applications to the 
‘theory of Definite Integrals,’ which was afterwards printed 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ This memoir, it will be 
observed, though written in the same year as his paper on pro- 
babilities, for which he received the Keith prize, relates to an 
entirely distinct class of speculations. Dr. Boole seems to have 
always had two or three principal subjects before him, so that 
by turning from one to another he might diversify his intellec- 
tual life. But when once he had taken hold of a problem, and 
satisfied himself that its solution was practicable, though he 
might often have to lay it aside, yet he never wholly abandoned 
it; on the contrary, he returned to it again and again, con- 
stantly varying the form of attack, until he had completely 
mastered the difficulties that encircled it. Thus it was with 
the method which he had proposed for the solution of questions 
in the theory of probabilities. The application of that method 
to particular problems he had illustrated in his treatise on the 
‘Laws of Thought;’? and yet more fully in his Edinburgh 
memoir. Some observations, too, on the general character of 
the solutions to which the method leads, founded upon induction 
from particular cases, were contained in the original treatise, 
and the outlines, still in some measure conjectural, of their 
general theory, were given in an appendix to the ‘ Memoir.’ 
But the development of that theory was still incomplete, and 
so long as this was the case, he could not think of leaving it 
where it was. At length, after years of persistent effort, he 
succeeded in overcoming the analytical difficulties of the ques- 
tion, and in obtaining what he considered a complete develop- 
ment of the theory. The results of this protracted investigation 
he embodied in a memoir, ‘On the Theory of Probabilities,’ 
and forwarded along with a paper on a guestion in pure 
analysis, to the Royal Society. Both these memoirs were 
‘read’ on the same day on which they were ‘ received,’ June 19, 
1862, and were printed forthwith in the Society’s ‘ Trans- 
actions.’ The latter memoir is entitled, ‘On Simultaneous 
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‘ Differential Equations of the First Order in which the Number 
‘of the Variables exceeds by more than one the Number of the 
‘ Equations.’ To this paper, a few months later, he wrote a 
sequel, entitled, ‘On the Differential Equations of Dynamics,’ 
which was published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 
the following year. His last communication* to the Royal 
Society was being printed in the ‘Transactions’ at the time of 
his death, and it is an interesting fact that it contains a gene- 
ralization of an important theorem established in his first com- 
munication to the same Society just twenty years before. 

Early in the year 1858, Professor Boole was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. At 
the Oxford Commemoration in the following year he received 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. Among the distinguished men 
who were associated with him on the latter occasion were Sir 
John Lawrence, the present Governor-General of India, Sir A. 
Wilson, and Colonel Greathead. The three Indian heroes were 
received by the Undergraduates with great cheering. 


‘Their names shone bright through blood and pain, 
Their swords flashed back their praise again.’ 


But a different reception was awarded to the man who wielded 
only the ‘calm sceptre of his pen,’ and who, in the face of 
poverty and great external disadvantages, had fought his way 
up to a commanding position in the scientific world. The 
Undergraduates knew nothing whatever of Boole, and indeed 
how could it be otherwise? His works had in them none of 
that kind of demonstrativeness which is so fascinating to the 
youthful mind. 

When the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Galway and Cork, 
were united so as to form the Queen’s University of Ireland, 
Protessor Boole was appointed one of the public examiners for 
degrees. This office he filled with the highest reputation. In 
1859 he produced his ‘ Differential Equations,’ and in the fol- 
lowing year his ‘ Finite Differences,’-—two works which display 
a vast amount of original research as well as an extensive 
acquaintance with the mathematical writings of others. These 
have become class-books at Cambridge. ‘he circumstance is 
worthy of special notice; it is, we believe, unexampled, that 
works written by a self-taught man should attain to such a 
position in a university distinguished in the particular depart- 
ment of science to which they relate. 


* The title of this paper is—‘ On the Differential Equations which 
determine the form of the Roots of Algebraic Equations.’—Philosophical 
Transactions for 1864. 
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In the Bulletin de ? Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. 
Peétersbourg, Vol. TV., 1862, there is an article, entitled ‘ Con- 
‘sidérations sur la recherche des integrales premiéres des 
‘équations différentielles partielles du second ordre, par G. 
‘Boldt (Lu le 7 Juin, 1861).’ Respecting this article, Mr. 
Todhunter remarks: ‘ Although the name does not quite cor- 
‘respond, I consider that to be a misprint, and I attribute the 
‘article to Professor Boole, partly from the nature of the con- 
‘tents, and partly because it is known by his friends that he 
‘was engaged at a time corresponding to the date here given in 
‘the preparation of a mathematical article in French.’* He 
also wrote about the same time a mathematical memoir in 
German; it is entitled ‘Ueber die partielle Differentialglei- 
‘chung zweiter Ordnung Rr+S8Ss + Tt + U (s*-rt) = V,’ 
and will be found in volume 61 of ‘Crelle’s Journal.’ These 
seem to have been the only papers which he contributed to 
Continental journals. 

Soon after the publication of his Treatise on Differential 
Equations, Professor Boole resolved that if a new edition of the 
work should be called for he would reconstruct it on a more 
extended scale. For several succeeding years his studies and 
researches were largely inspired and directed by this object, 
which, however, he did not live to accomplish. The Treatise 
had been for some time out of print, and he was engaged in 
preparing a new and enlarged edition when he was suddenly 
struck by the hand of death. About three weeks before this 
sad event the writer received from him a letter, written in 
evident haste, in the close of which he thus refers to his pro- 
jected work :— 

‘T have been working, not hard, but pretty steadily (and at times 
hard), at my ‘ Differential Equations,’ not yet in the press, since I 
last saw you. In the early summer I went to London to consult the 
great original memoirs on the subject (Lagrange, Euler, Legendre, 
&c., &c.), in the Library of the Royal Society, and remained in London 
nearly two months. I cannot be too thankful that I did this. 
When the work will actually go to the press I cannot say, I hope 
before long ; but I have now delayed so long that it seems to me 
best to aim at making it as perfect as I can, regardless of time. But 
whether, indeed, it is a disposition to procrastinate, or a desire for an 
ideal excellence, or something of both, that makes me so slow in the 
accomplishment of what I undertake, I cannot tell. I have almost 
ceased to be ashamed of my neglects, and that is not good. Give my 
very kind regards to Mrs. ——, and remember me to the little ones.’ 

* See p. 143 of ‘Boole’s Differential Equations.’ Supplementary 


volume. Edited by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Principal 
Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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This letter bears date Nov. 14, 1864. ‘Ten or twelve days 
later he walked from his residence at Ballintemptle to the 
College in Cork, a distance of little more than two miles, in a 
drenching rain, and lectured in his wet clothes. The result 
was a feverish cold, which soon fell upon his Jungs and termi- 
nated fatally. Thus passed away, in the full maturity of his 
faculties and in the midst of intellectual labours, the fruits of 
which were looked forward to by scientific men with interest 
and expectancy, one of the deepest thinkers which this age has 
produced. 

Dr. Boole was a man of great goodness of heart. By those 
who knew him intimately he was regarded with a feeling ‘ akin 
to reverence.’ ‘Apart from his intellectual superiority,’ says 
one of his colleagues, ‘there was shed around him an atmos- 
‘phere of purity and moral elevation, which was felt by all who 
‘were admitted within its influence. And over all his gifts and 
‘ graces there was thrown the charm of a true humility, and an 
‘apparent total unconsciousness of his own worth and wisdom. 
‘His intercourse with his pupils was of the most affectionate 
‘character. It was his delight to assemble those of whose 
‘conduct he approved in his own house and in association with 
‘his family; and this valuable privilege was accorded not to 
‘those who exhibited remarkable ability, but rather to those 
‘whose moral qualities had won his regard. He visited them 
‘in sickness, and where their means were limited, supplied 
‘them with those little luxuries which their cases required, but 
‘ which their own resources failed to supply. The hold he had 
‘ obtained on their affection was apparent in their demeanour as 
‘they followed his remains to the grave. It was evident to 
‘those friends who were admitted to his closer intimacy that 
‘higher interests than the claims of human science were 
‘ gradually asserting their supremacy over his inner life. This 
‘ deepening tone of religious thought and feeling did not mani- 
‘ fest itself in any neglect of those claims ; but it could not fuil 
‘ to be observed that the desire of earthly fame, which may have 
‘ stimulated his earlier efforts, had lost its hold upon him, and 
‘ that he continued his labours from a solemn sense of duty and 
‘the simple love of truth. Nor did it lead to any disregard of 
‘ the common interests of life, but rather to an enlarged sym- 
‘pathy in the joys and sorrows of others, to a tenderness to 
‘their faults and a ready recognition of any redeeming quality 
‘in the very worst of men. You could see by the expression of 
‘ his countenance that it was absolutely painful to him to hear 
‘ the shortcomings of others dwelt upon in his presence.’* 


* From an article accompanying a portrait of Professor Boole, in the 
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Like many other great men, Dr. Boole was very fond of 
children. His playfulness with them, and his readiness to enter 
into their little world of thought and action, brought out very 
beautifully the simplicity and tenderness of his nature. In 
closing his letters to the writer, most of which related almost 
exclusively to mathematical investigations, he never failed to 
say, ‘ Remember me to the little ones ;’ and the little ones loved 
to remember him and to be remembered by him. ‘There was no 
relaxation in which he so much delighted as a romp with young 
people; and an invitation which he once received from a party 
of them to come out of his study and ‘ roar’ ior them, for that he 
would make ‘a capital lion’ (!), was accepted by him as a great 
compliment. He thoroughly believed in the cultivation of the 
child element in the heart of the grown man. 

In his family and among his immediate friends he was looked 
up to as a religious teacher and guide rather than as an author 
and a man of science. lis piety was warm and devotional, 
while it was at the farthest remove from superstition and fanati- 
cism. In short, what Mr. Lewis in his ‘ History of Philosophy’ 
says of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, may be affirmed with 
equal truth of George Boole, Professor at Cork,—‘ There are 
‘tew men of whom kngland has better reason to be proud, for 
‘to extraordinary merits as a writer and thinker, he united the 
‘most exquisite purity and generosity of character; and it is 
‘ still a moot point,’ among his friends, ‘ whether he was greater 
‘in head or heart.’ 

The foregoing sketch is far from being complete. When the 
biography of Loole is written, the materials of which we are 
glad to learn are being coliected, many illustrations will doubt- 
less be given of the versatility of his talent, his love of poetry 
and music, his fine appreciation of the beauties of external 
nature, his profound reverence for truth, especially religious 
truth,* and many other qualities of his intellect and heart which 
we have not so much as touched upon. 

Illustrated London News for January 21, 1865. We are permitted to 
mention that the article was written by Dr. Ryall, of Queen’s College, 
Cork. 

* A few short passages, which we extract from letters written by 
Boole when he was in London in June and July, 1864, will throw some 
light on his theological leanings, and on one or two other related 
questions :—‘ Heard your friend in Vere Street twice yesterday. ‘The 
morning sermon, such as he only of living men can preach. * * * 
I had a litile discussion with —-— this morning about preaching. He 
said preaching was all the same thing over again—that there was no 
new knowledge to be got, only different ways of stating what was 
known or thought betore. I remarked that. the same words, preached 
with equal sincerity of conviction and feeling by two different persons, 
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Boole’s mathematical researches have exercised a very con- 
siderable influence upon the study of the higher branches of the 
analysis, especially in this country. They have stimulated and 
directed the efforts of other investigators to an extent that is 
not, we think, generally known. Out of his theory of linear 
transformations, has grown the more general theory of co-va- 
riants,* with all its important geometrical and other applications. 
By his invention of an algebra of non-commutative symbols a 
great impulse has been given to the cultivation of the calculus 
of operations. His general method in analysis is the most 
powerful instrument which we possess for the integration of 
_ differential equations, whether total or partial. To Sir John 
Herschel is due the high praise of having first applied the 
method of the separation of symbols to the solution of linear 
differential equations with constant co-efficients.t But it was 
reserved for Gregory and Boole to set the logical principles of 
that method in a clear and satisfactory light; and to Boole 
alone belongs the honour of having extended the theory to the 
solution of equations with variable coefficients. His principal 
discoveries in this department will be found in his ‘ Differential 
Equations’ and the Supplementary Volume,+ works which, 


would produce very different effects; that the personal element—the 
wonderful influence of man over man, must be taken into account— 
that it always existed, and always would exist, &c. But though he 
admitted, or rather did not openly dissent from this, he seemed to 
think, “more the pity that it is so.’ He would have everything like 
Euclid’ * * * I have just returned from hearing Maurice. To 
say that I was pleased is to say nothing, or what is better left unsaid. 
To say that I was deeply impressed is only what you would expect. 
But 1 should not express my real feeling if I oak less than that I 
listened to him with a sense of awe. ‘The congregation was small, but 
it seemed to me as if this was the feeling among them. I sat almost 
immediately under the pulpit, and lost no single word. We shall, I 
have no doubt, sometime read the sermon. The text was “‘ Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God.” I should exceedingly like to read the sermon 
carefully. The idea even crossed my mind of applying anonymously 
for it, but I felt that I had no right to take up the time of a man who 
works not for us, but for a generation, and as I think for generations 
tocome. * * * I feel with you that I should not like to leave the 
Church while Maurice is in it.’ 

* The theory of co-variants is due to Professor Cayley. Dr. Salmon’s 
‘Lessons introductory to the Modern Higher Algebra,’ is a useful 
elementary guide to this important branch of mathematics. The reader 
will find in the preface to Dr. Salmon’s work a brief historical sketch of 
the progress of the theory. 

+ Philosophical Transactions for 1814. ‘ Consideration of various 
Points in Analysis.’ See § iv. ‘On Equations of the First Degree.’ 

{ This volume contains all the unpublished matter relating to diffe- 
rential equations which was found among Professor Boole’s papers after 
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though primarily intended for elementary instruction, may be 
read with advantage by the advanced mathematical student. 
Other original investigations will be found in the same volumes, 
and more especially in those parts which relate to Riccati’s 
equation, to integrating factors, to singular solutions, to the 
inverse problems of geometry and optics, to partial differential 
equations, and to the projection of a surface on a plane. 

The calculus of logic, upon the invention of which Boole’s 
fame may be permitted to rest, is most fully developed in his 
‘Investigation of the Laws of Thought.’ The design of this 
work is—to use the author’s own words—‘to investigate the 
‘fundamental laws of those operations of the mind by which 
‘reasoning is performed; to give expression to them in the 
‘ symbolical language of a calculus, and upon this foundation, 
‘ to establish the science of logic, and construct its method; to 
‘make that method itself, the basis of a general method for 
‘the application of the mathematical doctrine of probabilities ; 
‘and, finally, to collect from the various elements of truth, 
‘ brought to light in the course of these inquiries, some probable 
‘ intimations concerning the nature and constitution of the hu- 
‘man mind.’ Accordingly, in Boole’s system, the fundamental 
laws of thought are deduced, not, as has sometimes been repre- 
sented, from the science of Number, but from the nature of the 
subject itself. Those laws are indeed expressed by the aid of 
algebraical symbols, but the several forms of expression are 
determined on other grounds than those which fix the rules of 
arithmetic, or, more generally, of algebra; they are determined, 
in fact, by a consideration of those intellectual operations which 
are implied in the strict use of language as an instrument of 
reasoning. ‘The interpretation of the symbols, and of the laws, 
is not mathematical but logical. 

In algebra, letters of the alphabet are used to represent 
numbers, and signs connecting those letters, represent either 
the fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, &c., or (as in the case of the sign of equality) a relation 
among the numbers involved in the inquiry. In Boole’s cal- 
culus of logic, literal symbols are used to represent things us 
subjects of the faculty of conception, and other symbols are 
used to represent the operations of that faculty, the laws of the 
latter being the expressed laws of the operations signified. 
The canonical forms of the Aristotelian syllogism, are really 
symbolical ; but the symbols are less perfect of their kind, than 
those which are employed by Boole. His adoption of alge- 


his death. Mr. Todhunter has executed his task as editor with great 
skill and ability. 
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braical signs of operation, as well as of literal symbols, and the 
mathematical sign of equality, enables him to give a complete 
expression to the fundamental laws of reasoning, and to con- 
struct a logical method, which is by far the most complete and 
comprehensive of any hitherto proposed. 

In borrowing the notation of algebra, Boole does not assume 
that, in its new application, the laws by which its use is go- 
verned, will remain unchanged ; such an assumption would be 
‘mere hypothesis.’ He shows, indeed, that the ultimate laws of 
logic can be expressed in the symbolical language of mathe- 
matics, and that, moreover, ‘those laws are such as to suggest 
‘ this mode of expression, and to give to it a peculiar and exclu- 
‘ sive fitness for the ends in view.’ But logic is never identified 
or confounded with mathematics ; the two systems of thought 
are kept perfectly distinct, each being subject to its own laws 
and conditions. The symbols are the same for both systems, 
but they have not the same interpretation; they represent in 
the one, objects of thought and operations of the mind, which 
are wholly different from the objects and operations represented 
by them in the other. Each set of symbols has a definite inter- 
pretation, and is subject to laws founded upon that interpre- 
tation alone. That there is, to some extent, a formal agreement 
between the laws in the two cases, is a discovery made a pos- 
teriori by actual comparison. But it is simply a mistake to 
regard Boole’s calculus as an attempt to reduce the ideas of logic 
under the dominion of number.* 

There are three laws to which all the symbols of algebra, 
which represent numbers, are subject, viz., the law of commuta- 
tion, expressed by # x y = y X «#, or more simply, vy = yr; 
the law of the convertibility of terms, expressed by x + y= y +2, 
e—y = —y +e; and the law of distribution, expressed by 


* This is the error which pervades the stictures on Boole’s method 
contained in the article on Logic, Encyclopedia Britannica, eighth edition, 
p- 578. The Investigation of the Laws of Thought is there cliaracterised 
as an ‘exceedingly subtle and able work,’ but the critic does not seem 
to have read the book with any degree of care or attention. Certainly 
nothing can be more unfair than his representation of Boole’s calculus 
as an aitempt ‘to incorporaie into the universal theory of thought a 
‘special and systematic development of relations of number and quantity.’ 
If there be those who, as this writer says, ‘endeavour to theorise all 
‘thinking by examining thought only as exerted on one kind of oljects,’ 
and who ‘allege, as bearing on thought universally, laws which rule it 
‘only in certain cases,’ Booie must not be classed among them.’ 

+ In the higher branches of the analysis literal symbols are often used 
to represent not numbers, but operations, as, for instance, differentiation. 
In these cases the symbols do not always obey the laws indicated in the 
text. 
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a(y +s) = vy + 22, 2(y—s) — az. In these equations, 
the letters x, y, z, represent any numbers whatever, the sign = 
indicates the relation of equality, and the signs +, —, x, stand 
for the respective operations of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation. ‘These laws are fundamental ; the science of algebra is 
built upon them. And they are axiomatic; we do not derive 
them by induction from many instances, but they become 
apparent in all their generality the moment we clearly appre- 


hend a single instance. Thus to exemplify the first law, let it . 


be required to multiply together the numbers 4 and 5. Any 
one can see that, whether we multiply 4 by 5 or 5 by 4, the 
result will be the same: 4 into 5 equals 5 into 4. So, in like 
manner, if we take any two numbers and call them Ist No. and 
2nd No., we shall have Ist No. x 2nd No. = 2nd No. x Ist No., 
which makes evident the law of commutation. And the other 
laws may be exemplified in a similar manner. 

Now let the notion of number be dismissed from the mind, 
and let the literal symbols x, y, &c., each represent a class of 
individuals to which a particular name or description is appli- 
cable. Further, let the combination zy represent that class of 
things to which the names or descriptions, denoted by « and y, 
are simultaneously applicable. For instance, if x alone stand 
for ‘all men,’ or the class ‘men,’ and y stand for the adjective 
‘good,’ or what, for logical purposes is equivalent, all things to 
which the description ‘good’ is applicable, then, according to 
the proposed notation, zy will stand for ‘men that are good,’ or 
‘all good men.’ The order in which the symbols are written, 
is indifferent; for ay and ya equally represent that class of 
things to the several members of which the names or descrip- 
tions « and y are together applicable. Hence we have ay = yz, 
alaw which ‘may be characterised by saying that the literal 
‘symbols a, y, 2, are commutative, like the symbols of’ algebra.’ 
‘In saying this,’ remarks Boole, ‘it is not affirmed that the 
‘ process of multiplication in algebra, of which the fundamental 
‘law is expressed by the equation zy = yr, possesses in itself 
‘any analogy with that process of logical combination which ay 
‘has been made to represent above; but only that if the arith- 
‘metical and the logical process are expressed in the same 
‘manner, their symbolical expressions will be subject to the 
‘same formal law. The evidence of that subjection is in the 
‘ two cases quite distinct.’ 

Again, let «+ y represent the aggregation of the classes 
zx aud y, and let « — y represent what is left, when from the 
class z the class y is withdrawn. For instance, if x stand for 
‘men,’ and y for ‘women,’ « + y will stand for ‘men and 
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women.’ If x represent ‘all forms of government,’ and y ‘ re- 
publican,’ « — y will represent ‘ all forms of government except 
republican.’ This notation being premised, it is at once seen 
that in logic, as in algebra, + 
That is to say, the terms are convertible. 

In the same way, it may be shown that logical symbols are 
distributive. Let «x stand for the adjective ‘good,’ y for the 
class ‘ boys,’ and = for the class ‘girls ;’ then since it is in 
effect the same thing to apply the adjective ‘good’ to ‘boys 
and girls’ both, as to say ‘good boys and good girls,’ we have 
x“ (y + s)= ay + az. In like manner, to apply the adjective 
‘tame’ to such a group of animals as is expressed by the phrase 


‘ All quadrupeds except dogs,’ is the same as to say ‘ All tame | 
quadrupeds except tame dogs.’ So that, writing x for ‘tame,’ | 


y for ‘quadrupeds,’ and = for ‘dogs,’ we have x (y — =) = 
ry — x2. 

So far forth the laws of logic are seen to be identical in form 
with the laws which govern the general symbols of algebra. 
But Boole has brought to light another law of thought, and it 


is one to which the symbols of quantity, as such, are not subject. | 


The combination zy represents ‘the whole of that class of 
‘objects to which the names or qualities represented by « and y, 
‘are together applicable.’ It follows, therefore, that if the two 
symbols have exactly the same signification, their combination 
will express no more than either of them taken alone would do. 
Hence, rr=x, yy=y; or, adopting the notation of algebra, 
=x, y=y. ‘This law,’ remarks Boole, ‘is practically exem- 
‘plified in language. To say, “good, good,” in relation to any 
‘subject, though a cumbrous and useless pleonasm, is the same 
‘as to say “good.” Thus “good, good” men is equivalent to 
‘* good” men. Such repetitions of words are, indeed, sometimes 
‘employed to heighten a quality or strengthen an affirmation. 
‘ But this effect is merely secondary and conventional ; it is not 
‘founded in the intrinsic relations of language and thought.’ 
Now, there are only two numbers which conform to the law 
viz.,0 and 1; 0?=0, and 1’=1. Instead, therefore, of 
seeking to determine ‘the measure of formal agreement of 
‘the symbols of logic with those of number generally,’ Boole 
compares them with the symbols of quantity, admitting only 
of the values 0 and 1. He virtually constructs an algebra in 
which the symbols 2, y, z, &c., admit indifferently of these par- 
ticular values, and of these alone ; and he shows that ‘ the laws, 
‘the axioms, and the processes of such an algebra are identical 
‘in their whole extent with the laws, the axioms, and the pro- 
‘cesses of an algebra of logic.’ Difference of interpretation 
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alone divides them. Upon this principle his logical method is 
founded. 


The preceding general laws, deduced immediately from the 


- constitution of language, which is ‘the instrument and product 


‘of thought,’ are confirmed by the study of those intellectual 
operations by which the mind combines or modifies the ideas or 
qualities of things. Thus, in illustration of the law zy=yz, 
Boole says,— 

‘Let us suppose that the universe ot our discourse is the actual 
universe, so that words are to be used in the full extent of their 
meaning, and let us consider the two mental operations implied by 
the words “white” and “men.” The word “men,” implies the 


_ operation of selecting in thought from its subject, the universe, all 


men; and the resulting conception “men” becomes the subject of 
the next operation. The operation implied by the word “white” is 
that of selecting from its subject, “men,” all of that class which are 
“white.” The final resulting conception is, that of “white men.” 
Now, it is perfectly apparent that if the operations above described 
had been performed in a converse order, the result would have been 
the same. Whether we begin by forming the conception of “men,” 


. and then by a second intellectual act limit that conception to “white 


men,” or whether we begin by forming the conception of ‘“ white 
objects,” and then limit it to such of that class as are “men,” is 
perfectly indifferent, so far as the result is concerned. It is obvious 
that the order of the mental processes would be equally indifferent if 
for the words “white” and “men” we substituted any other descrip- 
tive or appellative terms whatever, provided only that their meaning 
was fixed and absolute. And thus the indifference of the order of 
two successive acts of the faculty of conception, the one of which 
furnisnes the subject upon which the other is supposed to operate, is 
a general condition of the exercise of that faculty. It is a law of the 
mind, and it is the real origin of that law of the literal symbols of 
logic which constitutes its formal expression, «y=y x. The other 
laws admit of being illustrated in a similar manner. 


In reasoning by the aid of symbols we may put out of thought 
the meaning of the symbols, and attend only to the laws of their 
combination. So long as those laws are not transgressed, we 
are at liberty to combine the symbols anyhow that may serve 
our purpose, without regard to the meaning of the symbols, or 
even to the question of the interpretability of intermediate 
results. The final result must, of course, be in an interpretable 
form, otherwise we should fail to attain the end for which we 
reason, ‘the knowledge of some intelligible fact or truth.’ 
Little progress would have been made in the higher departments 
of mathematical analysis if this principle had not been distinctly 
recognised and fearlessly applied. We owe to it our knowledge 
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of some of the most important theorems in the Differential 
Calculus and in Finite Differences. Boole’s application of this 
principle to Formal Logie was bold and original in the highest 
degree. Having shown that any system of propositions may 
be represented by equations involving symbols, z, y, &c., 
which, whenever interpretation is possible, are subject to laws 
identical in form with the laws of a system of quantitative 
symbols, susceptible only of the values 0 and 1, he pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘But as the formal processes of reasoning depend only upon the 
laws of the symbols, and not upon the nature of their interpretation, 
we are permitted to treat the above symbols, a, y, z, as if they were 
quantitative symbols of the kind above described. We may, in fuct, 
lay aside the logical interpretation of the symbols in the given equation; 
convert them into quantitative symbols, susceptible only ef the values 
0 and 1; perform upon them,es such, all the requisite processes of 
solution; and, finally, restore to them their logical interpretation. 
— this is the mode of procedure which Boole actually adopts.] 

e processes to which the symbols «, y, 2, regarded as quantitative, 
and of the species above described, are subject, are not limited by 
those conditions of thought to which they would, if performed upon 
purely logical ‘symbols, be subject, and a freedom of operation is 
given to us in the use of them without which the inquiry after a 
general method in logic would be a hopeless quest.’ 


Numerous applications of his method are given by Boole in 
the ‘ Laws of Thought.’ That method ‘has for its object the 
‘determination of any element in any proposition, however 
‘complex, as a logical function of the remaining elements. 
‘Instead of confining our attention to the ‘ subject,” and 
‘“ predicate,” regarded as simple terms, we can take any 
‘element, or any combination of elements entering into either 
‘of them; make that element, or that combination, the “ sub- 
‘ject” of a new proposition; and determine what its “ predi- 
‘cate’ shall be, in accordance with the data afforded to us.’ 
In this way, also, any system of equations whatever, by which 
propositions or combinations of propositions, can be represented, 
may be analysed, and all the ‘conclusion’ which those pro- 
positions involve, be deduced from them. In the light of this 
method, Boole examines the Aristotelian logic and some of its 
modern extensions. He shows that conversion, syllogism, &c., 
are not the ultimate processes of logic, but themselves rest upon 
and are resolvable into, ulterior and more elementary processes. 
And the conclusion at which he arrives with respect to the 
nature and extent of the scholastic logic is, ‘that it is not a 
‘science, but a collection of scientific truths, too incomplete to 
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‘form a system of themselves, and not sufficiently fundamental 
‘to serve as the foundation upon which a perfect system may 
‘rest.’ 

It ought perhaps to be distinctly stated here that Boole did 
not propose his calculus of 0 and 1 as a substitute for common 
reasoning. He was well aware that any, the most perfect, 
system of formal logic must possess a theoretical rather than a 
practical importance. ‘The perfection of the method of logic,’ 
he says, ‘may be chiefly valuable as an evidence of the specu- 
‘ lative truth of its principles. To supersede the employment of 
‘common reasoning, or to subject it to the rigour of technical 
‘forms, would be the last desire of one who knows the value of 
‘that intellectual toil and warfare which imparts to the mind 
‘an athletic vigour, and teaches it to contend with difficulties, 
‘and to rely upon itself in emergencies. Nevertheless,’ he 
adds, ‘cases may arise in which the value of a scientific pro- 
‘cedure, even in those things which fall confessedly under the 
‘ordinary dominion of the reason, may be felt and acknow- 
ledged.’ 

The power of the method is most strikingly exemplified in 
its application to the theory of probabilities, but that is a branch 
of the subject on which it is impossible here to enter. We 
could not exhibit the formule for the expansion, elimination, 
&e., of logical functions, or show how such formule may be 
applied to the analysis of propositions, without covering our 
pages with symbols that would render them as unintelligible 
and uninviting to the general reader as a work written in 
Arabic. We must therefore content ourselves with having 
briefly stated the axiomatic laws on which Boole’s system is 
based, and pointed out their formal connection with the funda- 
mental laws of Algebra. ‘Mr. Boole’s generalisation of the 
‘forms of logic,’ says Professor De Morgan, ‘cannot be sepa- 
‘rated from mathematics, since it not only demands Algebra, 
‘ but such taste for thought about the notation of Algebra as is 
‘ rarely acquired without much and deep practice. When the 
‘ideas thrown out by Mr. Boole shall have borne their full 
‘ fruit, Algebra, although only founded on ideas of number in 
‘the first instance, will appear like a sectional model of the 
‘ whole form of thought. Its forms considered apart from their 
‘matter, will be seen to contain all the forms of thought in 
‘general. The anti-mathematical logician says that it makes 
‘ thought a branch of Algebra, instead of Algebra a branch of 
‘thought. It makes nothing; it finds; and it finds the laws of 
‘thought symbolised in the forms of Algebra.’—English Cyclo- 

pedia, Art. Logic. 
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In a very ingenious little work, entitled ‘Pure Logic, or the 
Logie of Quality apart from Quantity,’ Mr. W. Stanley Jevons 
has lately developed a system of deductive reasoning closely 
analogous to, and in some respects identical with, that given by 
Boole. Of the merits or defects of Mr. Jevons’ system we shall 
not now speak, but we cannot close this article without saying a 
word or two touching his objections to Boole’s method. Those 
objections are entitled to attention if for no other reason than 
this, that they evidently proceed from one who has made a 
careful study of the work which he undertakes to criticise. 
Yet we are far from being satisfied that they are well founded. 
His first objection is, that ‘Boole’s symbols are essentially dif- 
‘ ferent from the names or symbols of common discourse.’ Here 
the question turns wholly upon the office assigned in the Laws of 
Thought to the symbol +, which is there used to connect terms 
which are mutually exclusive. It is objected that in common 
discourse the conjunctions ‘and,’ ‘or,’ are not invariably so 
used. This, however, is distinctly admitted by Boole (chap. IV., 
§ 6), who nevertheless vindicates his mode of using the symbol 
+, and, as it appears to us, upon good and sufficient grounds. 
Mr. Jevons’ second objection, viz., that ‘there are no such 
‘ operations as addition and subtraction in pure logic,’ is founded 
upon a misapprehension. The mental operation indicated in 
Boole’s system by the sign +, is that by which from the con- 
ception of two distinct classes of things, we form the conception 
of that group or collection of things which those classes taken 
together compose. Now this, as a mental operation, is wholly 
ditferent from that process of the mind by which we pass from 
the arithmetical notion of one object to that of two, three, or 
more of the same. In like manner logical subtraction, expressed 
by the sign —, and which is the opposite or negative of logical 
addition, is entirely distinct as a mental operation from arith- 
metical subtraction. Yet Mr. Jevons enters into a somewhat 
elaborate argument to prove that arithmetical addition and sub- 
traction have no place in pure logic! Another objection, viz., 
that Boole’s system is ‘inconsistent with the self-evident law of 
thought, the law of unity (A + A = A),’ is equally unfounded. 
Mr. Jevons attaches his own meaning to the symbol +, and this 
is essentially distinct and different from that assigned to the 
symbol + by Boole. These, therefore, in the two systems, are 
not one and the same symbol; they are two, and any argument 
built upon their assumed identity must of course be fallacious. 
In Boole’s system, the expression A + A, is not equivalent to 
A, neither does this expression in general admit of interpreta- 
tion. We cannot conceive of the addition of a class A to itself. 
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Mr. Jevons’ fourth and last objection relates to Boole’s inter- 
pretations of the numerical symbols 0,1, &c. Those interpreta- 
tions are necessitated by the hature of the notation adopted. 
In every symbolical system there are concesstons which must be 
made to notation. 

Mr. Jevons rejects the calculus of 0 and 1, and proposes in its 
place a method which he thinks is equally powerful, and at the 
same time more simple, intelligible, and purely logical. His 
little book may be read with advantage in connection with the 
‘Laws of Thought.’ In his general estimate of Boole’s system 
we entirely concur. ‘It is not to be denied,’ he says, ‘that 
‘ Boole’s system is complete and perfect within itself. It is, 
‘ perhaps, one of the most marvellous and admirable pieces of 
‘reasoning ever put together. Indeed, if Professor Ferrier, in 
‘his ‘Institutes of Metaphysics,” is right in holding that the 
‘chief excellence of a system is in being reasoned and consis- 
‘tent within itself, then Professor Boole’s is nearly or quite the 
‘ most perfect system ever struck out by a single writer.’ 

We understand that Boole has left behind him a considerable 
quantity of logical manuscripts, and that these are to be pub- 
lished either in a separate form, or in a new edition of the ‘Laws 
of Thought.’ His works are his noblest monument, but his 
friends and admirers are raising other memorials. Of these we 
may mention in particular, a memorial window in the cathedral 
at Lincoln, and another in the College Hall at Cork, the glass 
alone of the latter window is to cost £350. His widow has 
placed a mural tablet to his memory in the church of Ballin- 
temple, the inscription on which is as follows :—‘ To the memory 
‘of George Boole, D.C.L., F.R.S., First Professor of Mathe- 
‘matics in the Queen’s College, Cork, in whom the highest 
‘order of Intellect, cultivated by unwearied Industry, pro- 
‘duced the Fruits of deep Humility and Child-like Trust. He 
‘ was born in Lincoln, on the 2nd November, 1815. And died 
‘at Ballintemple on the 8th December, 1864. “For ever, O 
‘ Lord, thy Word is settled in Heaven.”’ 

There are some men whose office gives them celebrity ; there 
are other men who give celebrity to their office. Boole was one 
of the latter. The Chair of Mathematics which he filled at 
Cork would not have made his name illustrious; but that chair 
has, through the genius and labours of its first occupant, 
acquired a reputation which only powers of the highest order 
in his successors can sustain and perpetuate. R. H. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) A Bill to amend the Representation of the People in 
Parliament in England and Wales. 6th June, 1866. 


(2.) Electoral Returns, 1865-1866. 
(3.) The New Reform Bill. By R. Duptey Baxter, M.A. 


(4.) The History of the Reform Bill. By the Rev. W. N. Motes- 
wortH, M.A. 


A veteran politician discoursing lately on Reform, drew 
attention to the great difference between the year 1832 and the 
year 1866. ‘In 1882,’ he said, ‘all was feeling, and passion, 
and declamation. In 1866, all is argument and calculation.’ 

At first sight this may seem a doubtful aphorism. The late 
debates in the House of Commons have not been so very calm. 
Argument there has been, and calculation in abundance,—but 
’ still more feeling, quite as much passion, and not a little de- 
clamation. No one listening to the organized clamour of the 
Tory Mountain, no one who heard the well-concerted laughter of 
the young Tory roughs below the gangway, or witnessed their 
persistent and passionate intemperance as the discussion rose in 
importance, would at the time be disposed to think that passion 
had forsaken the question of Reform. As for declamation, the 
parliamentary hero of the hour, the member for Calne himself, 
has proved himself to be, not indeed the first statesman, but 
beyond all competition, the first declaimer of the day. From 
first to last his speeches on the subject of Reform, plausible in the 
abstract, brilliant beyond eulogy as epidictic displays, have only 
served to betray a long fit of intellectual passion. If judged by the 
standard of practical statesmanship, Mr. Lowe’s speeches must be 
deemed very inapplicable to the actual facts and premises of the 
problem, peculiarly local and English, with which, as an English 
statesman, he pretended to deal, while, in reality, he was dis- 
secting an ideal problem, from the point of view of a French 
fanatic and political idealist. There is hardly a fallacy, hardly 
a vaticination of ills to arise from Reform uttered thirty years 
ago during the great Reform debates of 1832, which, in some 
form or other, Mr. Lowe has not recast and employed against the 
Reform Bill of 1866. And yet, aswe must admit, somany men 
inside the House, and even outside, were found to sympathise 
with his passionate and intemperate prejudices, that Mr. Lowe’s 
reputation at this moment in Parliament as an orator and states- 
man is probably second to that of no other man in the kingdom. 
So far then it would seem as if the anti-reform passions of 
1866 were not very far behind those of 1832. 

But although this may be true of the House of Commons, 
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in a certain modified sense, it is certainly not true of the 
public out of doors. If we look abroad, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the comparatively calm and exhaustive 
treatment, the rational, minute, and painstaking study which 
the many intricate questions connected with Reform have re- 
ceived from the country at large, both in the press and else- 
where. A man must be blind indeed who does not feel the 
gulf which separates him from the virulence of 1832. 

It has been well said, that men are chiefly irritated by their 
impotencies, and the impotence of uncertainty is not the least 
element in political irritation. Even in the present day many 
politicians, otherwise honest and high minded, are tormented 
by their feeble grasp of the true conditions, in this country, of 
representative government, and fall into vacillation, inconsis- 
tency and anger, from the dread, still powerful after thirty 
years of contrary experience, lest we should run into the jaws 
of the Englishman’s national bugbear,—democracy. But in 
1832 the problem of Reform was a virgin problem—not, as 
now, a very simple corollary. Farsighted statesmen, the wisest 
und boldest politicians, might reasonably hesitate before they 
touched a system of government, the slow growth of more than 
half one thousand years, a system not merely venerable but com- 
plicated beyond any system of government on historical record. 
On one side was arrayed the veneration for a pile which, after 
ages of duration, had withstood convulsions under which neigh- 
bouring edifices had crumbled to their base. On the other, the 
sense of unendurable ills and a blind instinct striving passion- 
ately for their removal, but without any precedent on which to 
found any confident conclusion. It is difficult for those of us 
who are not old enough to remember that period, to form any 
adequate conception of the intensity of the agitation which led 
to the Reform Bill of 1832, and the mingled suffering, igno- 
rance, and simplicity, of the large mass of the people who engaged 
in that agitation so fervently. A London meeting on Primrose 
Hill in the present day is a matter of some importance and 
respectability. If sneered at by foes, it is simply noted by friends. 
But there is something touching and idyllic, something which 
lifts the curtain of another age and introduces us into a different 
period, when we read of the colliers of Bilston, who travelled 
to London with two cartloads of coal to ask the Regent to cure 
all their distress, or of the intended pilgrimage of the blanketeers 
in 1817, who, each with his blanket, was to have walked up to 
London, and to have asked for Reform as the great remedy for 
his own wretchedness and all the evils of his country. Still 
more curious is it to read of the anger and alarm awakened in 
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the upper classes by these innocent proceedings, of the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, and the imprisonment of the leaders. 

But the feelings of the people ran higher. At Blackburn, in 
1819, a female Reform Society issued circulars, calling upon 
the wives and daughters of the workmen to help to instil into 
the minds of the rising generation a ‘deep-rooted hatred of our 
tyrannical rulers,’ while on their side the Government, instead 
of inquiring into the causes of the disaffection, called upon the 
yeomanry of the ‘ disturbed counties’ to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to put down disaffection by the sword. At Birmingham, a 
meeting of 15,000 men elected ‘two legislatorial attornies and 
‘ representatives of Birmingham,’ one of whom, Sir Charles 
Wolseley, was forthwith arrested by the Government. At Man- 
chester, a monster meeting of 80,000 people, peaceably assembled 
from all the neighbouring towns, was brutally, and without pro- 
vocation, attacked by the yeomanry, who wantonly sabred some 
three or four hundred persons, outrages followed up by enactments 
directing the seizure of arms, the suppression of drilling, and the 
punishment of seditious libels. These repressive measures were 
followed by a lull of something like ten years, the circum- 
stances of which cannot be too maturely studied by the modern 
opponents of Reform. The Government had been victorious, the 
people had seemingly acquiesced in their defeat, their defenders 
in the House were few, and the name of Reform had become 
so odious to the immense majority of members, that any 
further struggle appeared visionary and impracticable. It 
might well have been thought on any superficial survey that 
the question was finally set at rest. But it was characteristic 
of the political wisdom of the great body of the English people, 
that while they retreated from their ends under the slightest 
pressure of the law, opinion was slowly but irresistibly maturing 
the change of the law itself. We shall not here enter into the 
detail of the parliamentary events between 1819 and the eve of 
the great Reform Bill. No doubt the oppressive legislation in 
favour of the landed interest which followed the great wars 
with Napoleon, no doubt the Catholic agitation and Emancipation, 
the election of Daniel O’Connell, the accession of William LV. and 
the French Revolution of 1830—all worked together in favour 
of the cause of Reform in Parliament. But the point to observe 
is, how the latent popular instinct in favour of Reform ultimately 
moulded these events and each separate parliamentary combina- 
tion to its own ends, absorbing every separate stream into its 
own hidden channel, until the full flood broke above ground 
and carried everything before it. The corn laws were oppressive, 
and people cried for Reform. The introduction of machinery 
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was odious to the masses. They broke the machinery, and 
asked for Reform. The Orange Tory party hated Catholic 
Emancipation, and their champion, Lord Blandford, embodied 
their hatred in repeated demands for Reform. The election of 
Mr. O’Connell led to the disfranchisement of the Irish forty 
shilling freeholders who had elected him. But Mr. O’Connell, 
elected, asked leave to bring in a Reform Bill, embracing triennial 
parliaments, universal suffrage, and the ballot. In the mean- 
time the people had suffered cruelly. Agricultural labourers 
were found starved to death, while landlords dropped their rents 
in vain, and clergymen in vain abated their tithes. Through 
twenty-six counties, night after night the sky was a-blaze with 
stacks on fire, while the peasantry, in the irony of their despair, 
cut the hose of the fire-engines, and resisted the firemen. Far- 
mers were frightened out of their wits, agitators were violent, 
Conservatives reckless, calmer politicians were awe-struck and 
perplexed, judges published stories of mysterious foreiguers, 
with whom our prisons were supposed to be filled, and peers 
wrote letters to substantiate the legends set afloat and believed 
in by an Eldon. 

If from the agitation out of doors we turn to the arguments 
employed inside the House, we find raging round the calmer 
sense of the great leaders, the same intensity of feeling, the 
same passionate appeals to everything relevant or irrelevant 
that could be dragged into the service of one side or the other, 
and the same heaping up of sense and nonsense, fallacies and 
truths, peculiar to every large assembly in times of great 
political agitation. Much has been said of late respecting the 
coldness and want of sympathy, the narrowness and even hard- 
ness of Earl Russell. And, no doubt, we are apt to forget that 
Earl Russell has passed through many vicissitudes. But in the 
midst of the extraordinary heat of the Reform period, the 
attitude and the language of Lord John Russell were singularly 
striking. The iced and self-contained but not by any means 
arrogant brevity of his demonstration in a house breathless with 
excitement, and the curt, quiet, and condensed but marvellous 
transparency of his exposition, offer an artistic and rhetorical 
contrast to the temper of his audience not below the most studied 
and splendid efforts of the greatest orators. His introductory 
speech on the celebrated Ist of March, 1831, contains so many 
curious points of interest in relation to his last Reform Bill, now 
before the country, that we cannot forbear quoting from it. ‘The 
House was so crowded, that somebody got up to ask if a member 
had a right to the seat he had labelled with hisname. To which 
the Speaker answered, that he had that right by courtesy, pro- 
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vided he came to prayers, but took the opportunity to hint 

the sarcasm, that members who were so very anxious to hear the 

debate might as well have kept their seats. The confusion had 

been intense. The lobbies and staircases were crowded. The 

doors by which the public were admitted were not opened, 

owing to the pressure of business, until nearly five o’clock. The 

violence of the struggle to gain admission was so great that the 

Speaker had threatened to order the galleries to be cleared. 

Lord J. Russell, then Paymaster of the Forces, entered the 

House on the stroke of six, and was received with a burst ot 

prolonged cheering. After explaining the part which he had 

taken in the preparation of the Bill, answering those who asked 
‘ whether he could pretend to satisfy the public mind without 
‘endangering the settled institutions of the country?’ He 
said :—‘ Sir,—We are of opinion that to attempt to satisfy the 
‘ public mind will not endanger the settled institutions of the 
‘country; but not to satisfy that, will endanger them. We 
‘ are of opinion that these institutions, resting as they have ever 
‘ done on the confidence and love of Englishmen, must continue 
‘ to rest on the same foundation. . . . We wish to place ourselves 
‘ between the two hostile parties, and fix ourselves on what is, | 
‘ hope, firm and steadfast ground, between the abuses we wish 
‘to amend, and the convulsions we hope to avert.’ He then 
stated concisely the arguments in favour of Reform, looked at as 
a question of right, as a question of reason, and as a question 
of policy and expediency. Treating of right, ‘The ancient 
‘ constitution of your country declares that no man should be 
‘ taxed for the support of the State, who has not consented, by 
‘ himself or his representative, to the imposition of these taxes. 
‘The well-known statute—de tallagio non concedendo—repeats 
‘ the same language, and although some historical doubts have 
‘been thrown upon it, its legal meaning has never been dis- 
‘puted. It included “all the freemen of the land,” and pro- 
‘ vided that each county should send to the Commons of the 
‘ realm two knights, each city two burgesses, and each borough 
‘twomembers. Thus, no doubt, at that early period, the House 
‘ of Commons did represent the people of England. No man of 
‘ common sense pretends that this Assembly now represents the 
‘commonalty or people of England. If it be a question of 
‘ right, therefore, right is in favour of Reform.’ The passage 
which follows is almost classical for simplicity and beauty. 
‘Let us now look at the question as one of reason. Allow 
‘me to imagine, for 2 moment, a stranger from some distant 
‘ country, who should arrive in England to examine our insti- 
‘tutions. All the information he had collected would have told 
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‘him that this country was singular for the degree which it had 
‘attained in wealth, in science, and in civilization. He would 
‘have learned that in no country have the arts of life been 
‘carried further, nowhere the inventions of mechanical skill 
‘been rendered more conducive to the comfort and prosperity 
‘of mankind. He would have made himself acquainted with 
‘all its fame in history, and, above all, he would have been told 
‘that the proudest boast of this celebrated country was its 
‘political freedom. If, in addition to this, he had heard that 
‘once in six years this country, so wise, so renowned, so free, 
‘ chose its representatives to sit in the great council where all the 
‘ministerial affairs were discussed and determined, he would 
‘not be a little curious to see the process by which so important 
‘and solemn an operation was effected. What then would be 
‘his surprise if he were taken by his guide whom he had asked 
‘to conduct him to one of the places of election, to a green 
‘mound, and told that this green mound sent two members to 
‘ Parliament, or to be taken to a stone wall with three niches in 
‘it, and told that these three niches sent two members to 
‘ Parliament, or if he were shown a green park with many signs 
‘of flourishing vegetable life, but none of human habitation, 
‘and told that this green park sent two members to Parliament ! 
‘ But his surprise would increase to astonishment if he were 
‘carried into the north of England, where he would see large 
‘ flourishing towns, full of trade activity, containing vast maga- 
‘zines of wealth and manufactures, and were told that these 
‘ places had no representatives in the Assembly, which was said 
‘to represent the people. Suppose him after all—for I will not 
‘disguise any part of the case—suppose him to ask for a 
‘ specimen of popular election, and to be carried for that purpose 
‘to Liverpool, his surprise would be turned into disgust at the 
‘ gross venality and corruption which he would find to pervade 
‘the electors. After secing all this would he not wonder that 
‘a nation which had made such progress in every kind of know- 
‘ledge, and which valued itself for its freedom, should permit 
‘so absurd and defective a system of representation any longer 
‘to prevail? But whenever arguments of this kind have been 
urged, it has been replied, and Mr. Canning placed his oppo- 
‘ sition to Reform on this ground: “ We agree that the House 
‘of Commons is not in fact sent here by the people; we agree 
that in point of reason the system by which it is sent is full of 
anomaly and absurdity ; but Government is a matter of ex- 
perience, and so long as the people are satisfied with the actual 
working of the House of Commons, it would be unwise to 
embark in theoretical changes.” Of this argument I confess 
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‘TI always felt the weight, and so long as the people did not 
‘ answer the appeals of the friends of Reform, it was indeed an 
‘ argument not to be resisted. But what is the case at this 
‘moment? The whole people call loudly for Reform.* That 
‘confidence, whatever it was, which formerly existed in the 
‘ constitution of this House, exists no longer ; it is completely at 
‘anend. Whatever may be thought of the particular acts of 
‘the House of Commons, I repeat that the confidence of the 
‘ country in the construction and constitution of the House of 
‘ Commons is gone, and gone for ever. I would say more—I 
‘ would say that it would be easier to transfer the flourishin 
‘ manufactories of Leeds and Manchester to Gatton and Old 
‘Sarum than to re-establish the confidence and sympathy 
‘ between this House and those whom it calls its constituents, 
‘ I end this argument, therefore, by saying that if the question 
‘ be one of right, right is in favour of Reform ; if it be a question 
‘ of reason, reason is in favour of Reform; if it be a question of 
‘ policy and expediency, policy and expediency speak loudly for 
Reform.’ 

Lord John Russell proceeded to unfold the Government mea- 
sure into which we need not follow him, but it is curious in the 
course of his argument, to find him quoting Sir Robert Peel’s 
aphorism, that ‘ the franchise is a trust,’ (and could therefore be 
taken away,) a doctrine which has played such a part in the 
late discussions. Then we find that at first in their difficulty to 
discover on what principle the franchise should be bestowed, the 
framers of the Reform Bill at one time bethought themselves 
of adopting the qualification of juries, which cropped up again 
the other day, but abandoned it as too large and exclusive. 
Having gone through all the details of the Bill, he wound up 
by answering the various objections in detail. 

‘Our opponents say our ancestors gave old Sarum representa- 
‘ tives, and therefore we should give Old Sarum representatives. 
‘ We say our ancestors gave Old Sarum representatives because 
‘ it was a large town; therefore we give representatives to Man- 
‘ chester which is a large town. I think we are acting more as 
‘our ancestors would have acted, by letting in representatives 
‘for our great commercial and manufacturing towns than by 
‘ excluding such representatives. I may be told that the pro- 
‘ posed reform is contrary to the principle of Parliament as 


* It is said, that the absence of the same agitation now, is an argument 
inst Reform. The answer is that owing to the success of the first 
Reform Bill, the question of Reform has necessarily become a question 
more of reason than of passion. In proportion to the spirit of the times, 
the demand for Reform now is probably as earnest as it was in 1832. 
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‘settled at the time of the Revolution, and Mr. Burke may be 
‘quoted in support of the proposition that as the same places 
‘continue to send representatives, the principle of the constitu- 
‘tion must be the same. But whilst I acknowledge Mr. Burke’s 
‘transcendent abilities and unequalled powers of reasoning, I 
‘cannot approve of his mode of arguing this question. He 
‘might as well have held that the principles of the Roman 
‘empire in the time of Augustus were the same as the principles 
‘of the Roman republic in the days of the first Brutus, as to 
‘say that because Old Sarum, from its size and importance in the 
‘time of Edward III., sent representatives to Parliament it 
‘ should continue to send those representatives, or else we should 
‘no longer follow up the principle of our ancestors in forming 
‘the constitution of this House. It has been asserted also if a 
‘reform were to be effected, that many men of great talents, 
‘who now get into this House for close boroughs would not be 
‘able to procure seats. I have never entertained any appre- 
‘hensions of the sort, for I believe that no reform that can be 
‘introduced will have the effect of preventing wealth, probity, 
‘learning and wit from having their proper influence upon 
‘elections. My learned and honourable friend near me, his 
‘ Majesty’s Attorney General, is an illustrious instance that in 
‘large and populous boroughs lawyers of eminence and gen- 
‘tlemen of great talents and public spirit will be spontaneously 
‘chosen. It may be said too, that one great and injurious 
‘ effect of the measures I propose, will be to destroy the power 
‘and privileges of the aristocracy. This I deny. I utterly 
‘deny that this plan can have any such effect. Wherever the 
‘ aristocracy reside, receiving large incomes, performing impor- 
‘tant duties, relieving the poor by charity, and evincing private 
‘worth and public virtue, it is not in human nature that they 
‘should not possess a great influence upon public opinion, and 
‘have an equal weight in electing persons to serve their country 
‘in Parliament. Though such persons may not have the direct 
‘nomination of members under this Bill, I contend that they 
‘ will have as much influence as they ought to have. But if by 
‘aristocracy those persons are meant who do not live among 
‘the people, who know nothing of the people, and who care 
‘nothing for them, who seek honours without merit, places 
‘ without duty, and pensions without service, for such an aris- 
‘tocracy I have no sympathy; and I think the sooner its 
‘influence is carried away with the corruption on which it has 
‘thriven, the better for the country in which it has repressed 
‘so long every wholesome and invigorating influence. Language 
‘has been hela on this subject, which I hope will not be heard 
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‘in future. A call has been made upon the aristocracy—all 
‘who are connected with it have been summoned to make a 
‘stand against the people. Some persons have even ventured 
‘to say, that they, by their numerical strength, could put down 
‘ what they call sedition.* But the question at issue does not 
‘respect the putting down of sedition. The real question is, 
‘ whether, without some large measure of Reform, the business of 
‘ the country can be carried on with the confidence and support 
‘ of the people ? I shall not ask whether you can resist Reform, 
‘but I say that it has become a question whether or not the 
‘ constitution would perish if Reform be deferred. This House, 
‘in its unreformed state, has nothing to look to but the sym- 
‘pathy, confidence, and support of the nation. If it now 
‘ refuses Reform, that sympathy will be withheld—that support 
‘will be denied. I ask you, then, whether, when his Majesty’s 
‘ Ministers are convinced that Reform is necessary, and when 
‘they have the approbation of their gracious Sovereign for 
‘ bringing this proposition before the House; when they declare 
‘that Reform is indispensable; when multitudes of petitions 
‘pour upon your table, and myriads of voices out of doors 
‘ put forth a just request for Reform—will this House say, “We 
‘are judges of our own honesty, we despise the advice of the | 
‘Crown, and the demands of the people, whom we profess to | 
‘represent ?” Will this House say, ‘“‘ We will keep our power, | 
‘ keep it how we may; we regard not the petitions of the people, 
‘ and are ready to abide by all the consequences of our refusal ?” 
‘I appeal Sir, in my turn, to the aristocracy. The gentlemen of 


* This is an extremely curious passage read in the light of subsequent 
events. No doubt the Duke of Wellington thought a little grape- 
shot would do more good than all the Reform in the world. But it is 
important to note, what too many politicians are in the habit of for- 
getting—that in this country the centre of resistance is above and not 
below the line of numbers, and that, too, owing to the relative balance 
of wealth, numbers and traditionary influence, apart from legislative 
enactments. The Chartist riots of 1848 proved, what any man looking 
about him with his eyes open needs no proof to see, that if it came 
to a struggle en masse between work below and wealth above, wealth 
would earry the day. A Jacquerie in England, so long as the middle 
class is satisfied and convinced, is an impossibi:ity. Men who hold 
up the fear of revolution in this country to our eyes sacrifice their repu- 
tation for insight into their own institutions. In the days of the 
Reform Bill our fathers had not the same experience, and Lord John 
Russell’s words were all the nobler for their political faith and elevation. 
In the present day the cry of revolution and democracy is a mere 
tactical feint, unworthy of the attention of real politicians. The con- 
ditions of the problem are changed. We have not now to guard against 
democracy or revolution. We have to consult political justice to all 
parties, and political justice alone. 
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‘England have never been found wanting in any great crisis. 
‘When the country was engaged in war against the national 
‘enemy—when its: honour and security were assailed—they 
‘were ever foremost. When burdens were to be borne, they 
‘ were ever as ready to bear their share as any other class of the 
‘community. I ask them now, when a great sacrifice is to be 
‘ made, to show their generosity—to convince the people of their 
‘public spirit—and to identify themselves for the future with 
‘the people. Upon the gentlemen of England then, I call. I 
‘ask them to come forward, and, by their conduct on this occa- 
‘sion to give security to the Throne, stability to Parliament 
‘and the Constitution, and strength and peace to the country.’ 
A noble appeal which he concluded by words which stand in a 
fine contrast of generous sagacity with the hard and brilliant 
selfishness of Mr. Lowe’s political creed on Reform. ‘We 
‘have a right to be believed* when we assert that it is not for 
‘any sinister end of our own we bring forward the present 
‘ measure, but because we are interested in the future welfare of 
‘this country, which welfare we conceive to be best consulted 
‘by the adoption of a timely and an effective Reform—because 
‘ we think, that, by such a course alone we shall be enabled to 
‘give permanency to that constitution which has been so long 
‘the admiration of nations, on account of its popular spirit, but 
‘which cannot exist much longer, unless strengthened by an 
‘additional infusion of popular spirit, commensurate with the 
‘progress of knowledge and the increased intelligence of the 
‘age. ‘To establish the constitution on a firm basis, you must 
‘show that you are determined not to be the representatives of 
‘a small class, or of a particular interest; but to form a body 
‘ who, representing the people, springing from the people, and 
‘sympathising with the people, can fairly call on the people to 
‘support the future burdens of the country, and to struggle 
‘with the future difficulties which it may have to encounter ; 
‘ confident that those who call upon them are ready to join them 
‘heart and hand: and are only looking, like themselves, to the 
‘ glory and welfare of England.’ This is a long quotation. 
But its bearing upon the subject of the day is close enough to 
serve as an apology. 


* Lord John Russell had just appealed to the firmness with which ‘a 
‘system of agitation, which had commenced in the sister kingdom,’ had 
been put down by the Ministers, as a proof of their disinterestedness. 
The parallel between the circumstances he alludes to as having preceded 
the Reform Bill and the suppression of Fenianism, is curious. A still 
more curious parallel will be found by those who care for such coin- 


cidences, between the appearance of the cholera at that time and the 
present cattle plague. 
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Sir Robert Inglis’ speech, which followed after Lord Russell’s 
motion had beenseconded, contains the undiluted creed of the anti- 
reformers which in more modern debates have only been diluted 
and re-adapted to the newer state of things. ‘He approached 
‘the discussion of this question with a sensation of awe at the 
‘contemplation of an abyss.’ ‘The House was called upon to 
‘declare that it is incompetent to the just discharge of its func- 
‘tions.’ ‘His Majesty’s advisers for the first time in nearly 
‘fifty years, were pledging themselves and trying to pledge the 
‘king to the doctrine “ that the House of Commons is unworthy 
‘of the confidence of the people.” ‘Those who talked of the 
‘people demanding their rights were using threats at the 
‘House.’ ‘Their deliberative character was going to be anni- 
‘hilated.’ ‘He denied the fact that the people of England 
‘did demand reform.’ ‘The year 1831 was just like former 
‘ years, and the people cared no more in 1831 tor Reform than 
‘in 1731.’ He quoted Burke in 1770 to show that the picture 
of distress was just as black then asin 1831. ‘ Yet, by God’s 
‘blessing, we survived the crisis.’ (It is wonderful how a com- 
tortable squire will bless God that the wretched are wretched 
still, as they have been even heretofore, he and his family 
having been comfortable for a whole pride of generations.) ‘A 
‘Reform Bill in 1782 was introduced, and they were told they 
‘would be ruined if they did not pass it.’ ‘They resisted the 
‘ery, and (by God’s blessing again) they were safe.’ ‘ Look at 
£1792; look at 1819, the Manchester riots and the London 
‘ Press; look at 1823, and you had instances enough to show 
‘that clamour could be silenced without concession.’ *'The distress 
‘was not general, the agitation not spontaneous.’ ‘ The number 
‘of the petitions was small compared with that on the occasion 
‘of the Catholic emancipation.’ ‘Petitions for change should 
‘not be treated with the same respect as petitions for the conser- 
‘vation of the blessings they enjoy.’ (!) ‘This House was not to 
‘be a collection of Deputies, as in Holland.’ [Lege, America, 
Australia.] ‘Our constitution is not the work of a code-maker 
‘—not a building but a tree.’ ‘Who could prove that Old 
‘Sarum or Gatton were ever bigger than they are?’ ‘It was a 
‘question of communities not of numbers.’ ‘Population had 
‘never been a constitutional test of representation.’ ‘This 
‘measure was founded on a rash and untried theory, a vain and 
‘ unsubstantial speculation.’ ‘It was founded on no precedent.’ 
‘Many boroughs had been small towns from the beginning.’ 
‘No town could have been a big town that never had a market.’ 
‘Old Sarum was a green mound! Whatthen? It was always 
‘for representative purposes a green mound.’ ‘Such a place 
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‘proved that the intention of the constitution was that certain 
‘great families should be represented.’* 

‘The object of the Bill was revolution: revolution overturn- 
‘ing at once the existing influences of property and of rank, 
‘leading ultimately to the destruction of the other orders of the 
‘State. ‘The constitution of England was fixed at the Re- 
‘volution, and at the Revolution only.’ ‘At any rate,’ and 
‘here we quote verbatim words which recal Mr. Lowe’s splendid 
‘vaticinations, ‘at any rate, and in the first instance, as the 
‘noble lord will himself admit, his measure completely over- 
‘turns that system of representation under which, whatever 
‘may be its faults in the eye of theory, this country has prac- 
‘tically enjoyed blessings above those of any other nation; 
‘that system, under which those walls have received, for 
‘successive generations, bodies of men, who, whether elected 
‘with more or less of the influence of the crown, of the 
‘aristocracy, or of the people, have here displayed more 
‘integrity, more talent, more capacity to serve their country, 
‘and more zeal to serve it, than have ever been combined in 
‘any other assembly, in any other country, in any period of 
‘history.’ One might almost fancy oneself listening to Mr. 
Lowe. 

We appreciate Mr. Lowe’s talents and the marvellous bril- 
liancy and condensed energy of his oratory too sincerely; we 
admire the amazing vigour of his rhetorical artillery far too 
cordially to do him the injustice of comparing him for one 
moment with the somewhat heavy parts of Sir Robert Inglis. 
But if we put genius aside, and look to political argumentation 
alone, surely the foundation of Mr. Lowe’s chief arguments, 
the red cloth from which he cuts out his most elaborate 
democratical bugbears, are all to be found in Sir Robert Inglis’s 
speeches, without any resort to Canning. Mr. Lowe tells us 
that ‘we are about to barter maxims and traditions, that 
‘have never failed, for theories and doctrines that never have 
‘been tried.’ Such an assertion is one of those splendid feats 
of acrobatism which none but a cool-headed and consummate 
artist knows how to play over the heads of an audience 
at once prejudiced and amazed, but spell-bound and enthusias- 
tic. ‘Theories,’ ‘ Doctrines,’ ‘never tried!’ In Mr. Lowe’s 
opinion, it would seem that the experience of the last thirty- 
four years, a period probably equal for impetus and rapidity of 


* His words are curious. ‘The castle remained, and it was probably 
invested with the elective franchise, in order that the holder of that castle, 
the Earl of Salisbury of that day, might place his Representatives in this 
House.’ 
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combination to any three hundred years recorded in history,— 
is not the experience on which we can found a Reform Bill! 
But, moreover, according to Mr. Lowe, we should consider that 
1832 was the year in which our constitution, which is a 
growth, a tree, not a building, (a metaphor we cordially 
accept, repudiating the corollaries grafted upon it) was 
fixed. It was fixed in 1832, since which time everything has 
worked so well, that it would be madness to touch the machinery 
again. But according to Sir Robert Ingtis, this glorious growth 
was ‘ fixed’ in 1688 at our glorious Revolution. What in the 
eyes of Sir Robert Inglis were the glories of the Revolution of 
1688—that in the speeches of Mr. Lowe were the glories of 
Reform in 1832. Mr. Lowe has not the same excuse as 
Sir Robert Inglis. Mr. Gladstone said with fine discrimination 
that the Reformers of 1832 are not to be judged by the standard 
of 1866. The Reformers of 1832 were comparatively without 
experience; the Reformers of 1866 have the direct experi- 
ence of one full third of a century—years full of European 
vicissitudes, during which England has grown more and more 
calm, prosperous and strong. In a speech, which received very 
much less attention than it deserved, Sir Edward Manningham 
Buller drew a most pregnant and instructive parallel between 
the prediction of the great Sir Robert Peel before the Reform 
Bill of the evils which would probably follow its enactment, and 
the actual course of events. Sir Robert Peel said, that a £10 fran- 
chise would, he feared, throw the power of election almost entirely 
‘ into the hands of that class which must necessarily be the least 
competent to form a sound opinion on political questions. These 
people, he said, would abolish taxes on industry and the 
necessaries of life, they would break up the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly, they would repeal the corn laws. So they 
did, and Sir Robert Peel, to his immortal honour, helped them 
to do it, and was followed to a premature grave by the blessings 
of a united country. But, moreover, they would vote for 
triennial parliaments and ballot. They have almost forgotten 
the idea of triennial parliaments, and the ballot is not in greater 
favour now than it was then. Again, Sir Robert Peel feared 
that they would require the abolition of the traffic in the flesh 
and blood of the negro, and under the wing of some democratic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would shake the credit of the 
country, paralyze commerce, derange industry, and imperil the 
high position which England held among nations. The traffic 
in the flesh and blood of the negro has been abolished, and had 
the wisdom of the revolutionary ten-pounders been followed by 
the aristocratic politicians of the Slave States of America, who, 
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until the secession, were politically supreme, the greatest 
calamity in history would have been averted. Our credit is 
more astounding, our commerce more gigantic, the bases of 
England’s position more deeply settled, than they ever were, 
and if there is any fear lest our industry should be deranged, 
it is that by the exclusion of labour from its proper share in 
the representation of the country, class hatreds and class fallacies 
should be allowed to fester and rankle in the dark, instead of 
being dealt with, as they ought to be dealt with, on the floor of 
the House of Commons, and in the face of the country. The 
parallel, recalled by Sir E. M. Buller, is one of the most felicitous 
which the late debates have disclosed. He might have clenched 
it still further by pointing out, that the constitutional inno- 
vations which Sir Robert Peel dreaded—triennial parliaments, 
annual parliaments, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, are precisely 
those results which the Reform Bill has not produced, and from 
which we are receding; whereas, those changes in our social 
condition and legislation which were prophecied as desperate 
evils, have actually turned out to be the best political fruits of 
the Reform Bill, and acknowledged as such by a recalcitrant 
opposition. Not only then have we experience of the effects of the 
extension of the suffrage, but that experience points in the most 
conclusive way to the expediency of extending Reform. ‘To 
say that different opinions still exist as to the best Reform Bill, 
to say that of the different parties in the state, each wished 
to extend the building rather in their own direction, to say that 
it was a political problem, how to satisfy all parties—all this 
would have been legitimate. But to say that we have no ex- 
perience, that we are legislating on theory in the dark, is a 
piece of recklessness which exceeds even the traditional reck- 
lessness of Mr. Lowe. 

But recklessness need not exclude legerdemain. It was a 
masterpiece of legerdemain to paint sincere and moderate re- 
formers as visionary theorists and mere speculators, while the 
very foundation of the orator’s arguments, as was said in the 
course of the debate, was itself a hypothetical theory, namely, 
that similar institutions in dissimilar countries would produce 
similar results. This is a theory false on the fuce of it. But 
it involves an additional fallacy which runs through all Mr. 
Lowe’s late speeches—a fallacy the transparency of which was 
only masked by the brilliancy of his fireworks. ‘The British 
Constitution is unique,’ he said, ‘it is like nothing else, ‘it is 
‘fearfully and wonderfully grown—don’t speculate about any- 
‘thing so unlike anything else—don’t theorise, above all, for 
‘ God’s sake do not touch it, for nobody knows what one touch 
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‘may do.’ And in the same breath, Mr. Lowe drew illustrations 
from France, from America, and from Australia, to prove that 
if you lower the franchise to £7, you will have—what ? some 
extraordinary complication, some incalculable combination, which 
no man can foresee? No, buta French, American, or Australian 
democracy. The mountain of the British constitution was to be 
dissolved by magic at a touch, and nothing remain but the level 
plain of an American or Australian democracy. We admit that 
the British Constitution is absolutely unique. But, because it is 
unique, it is not to be judged by a French, an American, or an 
Australian standard. The records of our own legislation are 
our only standard, and judged by this standard all the fallacies 
and bugbears of democracy and book-theories drawn from 
other countries vanish in mid air. If we had universal suffrage 
to-morrow, we should not, in this country, have a democracy. 
The character of the British nation is formed, its temper settled, 
and you might as well hope to change the brain of the Chan- 
cellor on the woolsack by changing the colour of his silk 
stockings or stuffing his woolsack with cotton instead of wool, 
as hope to change the general temper of the country and the 
traditional tendency of our institutions by any extension of the 
suffrage whatever. 

But Mr. Lowe was too deft a tactician not to know how to turn 
the prosperity consequent on the Reform Bill to his own uses. 
‘What more would you have?’ he asks. ‘Who but madmen 
‘want more reform, when there is nothing left to reform? Are 
‘you not rich, are you not prosperous, are you not free, are not 
‘ your freedom, your prosperity, your riches, greater than in any 
‘other country in the world? Is not your legislation almost 
‘perfect, and have you any abuses left to speak of P If you 
‘have, where are they, show them to me, let me look at them, 
‘and if you have not, then in heaven’s name have you not 
‘good government, and is not good government the ultimate 
‘end of any system of government whatever ?” 

This argument had an immense effect at the time on a large 
minority in the House of Commons and throughout the country. 
But after an interval of reflection, even those who were most 
fascinated by it, began to see that under a representative system 
it is not possible in this country to separate the idea of good 
government from that of free representation. Accordingly, in his 
last and greatest speech, Mr. Lowe changed his base of opera- 
tions again, and fell back upon his anti-democratic line of argu- 
ment, combining it cleverly with the cause of freedom against 
the rule of numbers. He admitted that democracies might be 
_ prosperous, but he touched a deeper string, and wound up with 
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British freedom. His wonderful peroration, so selfishly brilliant, 
is likely to remain a classical monument in our literature. ‘To 
‘our hands,’ he said, after a speech almost equally marvellous, 
‘is entrusted the noble and sacred future, free self-government 
‘all over the world.* We are about to exchange certain good 
‘for more than doubtful change—we are about to barter maxims 
‘and traditions which have never failed, for theories and doc- 
‘trines which have never succeeded. Democracy you may have 
‘at any time. Night and day the gate is open that leads to 
‘that bare and level plain, where every ant’s nest is a mountain 
‘and every thistle a forest tree. But a Government such as that 
‘of England is the work of no human hand. It has grown up 
‘imperceptibly. It is a creation of centuries. Jt is a thing 
‘which we only enjoy, we cannot impart to other countries, and 
‘which we could not recover for ourselves. Because you have con- 
‘trived to be at once dilatory and hasty heretofore, it is no 
‘reason for pressing forward rashly and improvidently. To 
‘precipitate a decision even in the case of a single human life 
‘would be cruel. It is more than cruel, it is parricide in the 
‘case of a constitution which is the life and soul of this great 
‘nation. If it is to perish—as all mortal things must perish— 
‘give it at any rate time to gather its robe around it, that it 
‘may fall with decency and deliberation.’ 
‘To-morrow! That is sudden. 
O, spare it! spare it. It ought not so to die!’ 


How, if ‘we alone enjoy free self-government, if we cannot 
‘impart it, and could not recover it if we lost it,’ how, if all this 
is true, the cause of such freedom ail over the world is bound up 
with its fate at home, we cannot quite see. But let us waive 
that point. By first playing upon the natural prepossession of 
every assembly in favour of its own perfections, and then with 
consummate ability embroidering the background, so skilfull 
laid, with democratic horrors, with the superadded ridicule 
of assumed flesh-and-blood arguments, and the industriously 
paraded haste and immaturity of the Government Bill, Mr. 
Lowe had contrived to catch Parliament in its most secret pre- 
possessions. The enthusiasm of Conservatives knew no bounds 
when they found their very hearts translated in the unequalled 
language of an ardent and reckless liberal. 


* ©All over the worid!’ In Australia, in America, in France, there- 
fore? But how? Are they going to retrace their steps? Are they 
under the benign influence of our example, about to reascend from 
‘the plain in which every ant’s nest is a mountain and every thistle a 
forest _ to those regions where thistles are thistles and insects are 
insects 
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The time we have devoted to Mr. Lowe will not, we trust, 

be thought out of proportion to the sensation his speeches 

have created. Nor need we grudge him the compliment of 

admitting, that many articles might be written if we were to 

discuss all the views touched upon by him in the course of his 

already famous disputations. But, for practical purposes, the really 

important part of his argument may be reduced under two heads : 

one, the celebrated maxim of Sir Robert Walpole, Quicta non 

movere ; the other, that good government is the sole end of legis- 

lation. It is true Mr. Lowe did talk of the sacred cause of free 

self-government. But on this point we are all agreed. And 
that which leads Mr. Lowe to abandon his party on the best 
means of securing that sacred cause is, in fact, the difference 
between us on the other two points. Mr. Lowe says, ‘ Let 
‘well alone.’ We say, ‘Certainly. Let well alone. Provided 
‘it be well.’ But is it well? So long as pauperism lies like a 
dark shadow across the country, so long as whole sections of our 
working classes live the lives of animal drudges, with animal 
instincts, and scarcely the mind and soul of human beings, so 
long as shoals of children are permitted to remain without 
the common rudiments of morality and civilization, so long 
it is not well, and to say that it is well, is cynical, selfish, and 
unstatesmanlike. 

If we are told, that admitting these evils, it does not follow 
that they are capable of cure, but if capable of cure, that our 
present Parliament, constituted as it is, is more likely to remedy 
them and to deal paternally with “ the oppressed” than the Par- 
liament we propose, our answer is twofold. 

We answer, first, that the experience of the legislation which 
followed the Reform Bill of 1832 teaches us, if it teaches any- 
thing, that under a representative system, class evils must be dealt 
with by the representatives of that class. True, the gentlemen 
of England have always been very patriotic; take them all in 
all, a noble race of men. We admit it. We admit it cheerfully. 
But that did not prevent this noble race of men from indulging 
in class legislation, and grinding down the middle classes below 
them, until the middle classes rebelled much to their own benefit, 
and quite as much to the benefit of the patriotic gentry and no- 
bility themselves whom they no longer permitted to oppress them. 
How emancipation was eventually to help them, nobody at the 
time exactly saw. The Conservatives stoutly denied that any- 
thing would come of it but evil. How the admission of the 
working classes into Parliament now, is eventually to remove the 
evils under which they labour—evils quite as grievous in pro- 
portion so far as they are concerned, quite as dangerous so far 
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as those above them are concerned, as were the grievances of 
the middle classes and the dangers threatening the aristocracy 
in 1832—it may be equally difficult to see. But it requires 
little confidence to say, that we in our generation have a much 
clearer idea, in the main, of the general course of legislation 
required to raise the working classes out of the mire than our 
fathers had. We may not know beforehand what will be the 
exact steps which a Reformed Parliament will take. Sir Robert 
Peel prophesied the repeal of the Corn Laws. How they would 
be repealed he probably did not see. But this we take to be 
certain ; in order that the working classes may help themselves 
now, as the middle classes helped themselves then, the working 
classes must be admitted to Parliament now, as the middle classes 
were admitted to Parliament then—that is to say, in sufficient 
force to carry weight and authority into deliberation. In other 
words, we believe that a Reformed Parliament in which the true 
working classes will have an authoritative share, will legislate 
better than the present Parliament, not only for themselves, but 
for the country at large. And this is our first answer. 

Our second answer is: if the present Parliament were capable 
of legislating for the working classes as it ought, which we deny, 
such legislation would be paternal legislation, not representative 
legislation ; and the first postulate of English legislation is, that 
to be good, it must be representative. A is not to legislate for 
B, nor B for A; but A and B together are to legislate for A 
and B together. Under our present system, A and B together 
legislate for A and B together. But they legislate for C into 
the bargain. Our representation is, therefore, defective, and our 
Government, whether it happens to legislate wrong, or to legis- 
late right, is not and cannot be good government in the repre- 
sentative sense, exactly in proportion as it is paternal and not 
representative government. 

If it is objected, that the plea for the representation of the 
working classes points to one inevitable conclusion, the rule of 
numbers, and the ascendancy of one class over all others, we 
deny it emphatically. We deny that the introduction of Com- 
merce into Parliament has annihilated the representation of Land. 
Even now, if a question such as the cattle plague arises which 
happens to touch the landed interests collectively, Land can ride 
across Parliament like a regiment of dragoons. And we hold it 
ridiculous, if Commerce has not swamped Land, to suppose it even 
within the bounds of possibility that Labour should ever be able 
to swamp both, especially in a country where the roots both of 
commerce and of the landed interest have grown undisturbed for 
centuries, where labour is dependent upon both, and where, even 
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apart from any laws of population and political economy, the 
thoughts, sympathies and relations, the whole traditionary 
associations of the different classes, are intertwined in an un- 
paralleled degree. A couple of years ago a liberal organ using 
the language we now do, would have been read by liberals with 
surprise. We should have been asked, what liberal need be 
told such truisms. Mr. Lowe will probably be remembered in 
connection with reform as having discussed, not the merits of a 
possible Reform Bill, but as having called upon the liberal party 
to which he belonged to re-open the whole controversy from the 
beginning. 

Nor can it be denied, that he found a remarkably favourable 
opportunity for doing so. The first Reform Bill had been 
carried on the wings of passion, and the result had been so 
successful that henceforward the grounds for any reform, how- 
ever desirable, were certain to be intellectual, and founded in 
reason rather than in feeling. But intellectual grounds for 
change are always sure to be weak when brought to bear against 
te retention of power. Far from being revolutionary, the ten 
pounder when admitted into the constitution, justified the adage, 
that Englishmen are remarkable for slamming the door of a room 
in the face of all comersas soon as they are safely inside themselves. 
The ten pounder is as superior to his aristocratic predecessor in 
power of resistance as a sand-bank to a stone wall. To sup- 
pose that £7 would be more, rather than less, likely to part 
with its own than £10, appears to us a very strange fallacy 
indeed. The result has been, that while experience, and the 
lessons of experience, were strong in favour of extending reform 
to its legitimate conclusion, the desire to do so and the electoral 
apathy in the matter grew fainter and fainter. Again we 
remind our opponents that by ‘legitimate conclusion’ we mean, 
not the ultimate predominance of numbers, but the perfecting of 
the representation of the country. In this, it is impossible 
that any misunderstanding can exist between us. We uphold 
‘Representation,’ and it is impossible for those who uphold 
‘ Representation’ to uphold the ‘ Rule of Numbers.’ If any one 
class has the absolute rule over all others, there is an end of 
representation. To accuse us of defending the Rule of Numbers 
because we advocate the representative claims of unrepresented 
labour is to repeat a time-worn trick—a trick, it must be con- 
fessed, practised by Mr. Lowe with all the charms of absolute 
novelty. 

How he was able to practise the trick, after the first emo- 
tions of surprise had subsided, became intelligible enough. 
Mr. Bright, in his earnest zeal, had given some colour to 
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the unfounded accusation, that reform meant in his mouth 


and therefore in the mouth of all reformers, the downfall 
of our hereditary institutions and the establishment of a 
democracy. The so-called ‘Manchester school’ creed had 
become the synonym for everything anti-national and sub- 
versive. Whether Lord Palmerston was in his heart hostile to 
all reform, we cannot say. The testimony of his colleagues to 
the contrary has of late been emphatic, in spite of amateur 
revelations upon his hidden sentiments. But there is little 
doubt that he was not friendly to the Manchester politicians, 
and was determined in his broad, genial way, to resist them. 
And in this he was supported by the country. Resistance 
to all reform, and resistance to the interpretation of reform put 
upon Mr. Bright’s utterances, became, for a time, almost 
synonymous. And so it happened that when, on the death of 
Lord Palmerston, the question returned into the hands of Earl 
Russell, opinion, instead of having advanced, seemed to have 
receded to a point at which the whole question could be re-opened 
and argued anew. In the meantime, moreover, a new school of 
liberals, called by their friends ‘ intellectual: liberais,’—by their 
enemies ‘ kid-glove liberals’—gave a completeiy ew turn to the 
controversy. Instead of reviiing Mn Bright as the arch-enemy 
of his country, as an incendiary,:a' Jemagogye,:# poiitical: par- 
ricide, they cordially acknowledged the sincerity of his aims, 
and the greatness of his genius. It may be doubted whether 
their balanced admiration, and the searching analysis with 
which they discussed his views, were not more odious to the 
great orator than the most hostile defamation. Besides this, their 
views of reform were distasteful to him in a double aspect as 
being at once too aristocratic and too impartial. He resented 
their assumption of impartiality, and called it lukewarmness ; 
he charged them with the affectation of profound culture, and 
with treachery to the bluff and honest liberalism of genuine John 
Bullism. They retorted by extolling his powers as an orator at 
the expense of his intellect as a statesman. At the same time, 
while earnestly pleading the cause of reform, they advocated a 
system of checks with a view to the preservation of the balance 
of constitutional power. In this they were opposed, not only b 
the Manchester school politicians, strictly so called, but by a 
section of liberals as broad, whose antipathy to expedients and 
whose belief in the irresistible advance of the masses in political 
power, whether they liked it or not, led them to despise what 
seemed to them the trundling of Mrs. Partington’s mop. 

Mr. Lowe cleverly placed himself between the contending 
factions. To the tories he said, ‘No reform.’ To the liberals, 
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scared by the bugbear of democracy, he said, ‘ No reform.’ To 
the liberals who wished for a different Reform Bill, he said, 
‘This is an absurd bill.’ On the other hand, the difficulty of 
the task of the Government was exactly equal in proportion 
to the facilities for Mr. Lowe’s attack. They had to produce 
a Bill at once unassailable by the tories, satisfactory to the 
old whigs «and intellectual liberals, and acceptable to the 
radicals. If they appealed to the tories and whigs alone, as 
Lord Palmerston had done, then experience had proved that 
no reform at all was possible. If they consulted the gentle- 
men below the gangway alone, the task was equally impossible. 
If they adopted the plans for the representation of minorities, 
and the balance of power advocated by Mr. Hare and the ‘ intel- 
‘lectual liberals,’ they would unite against themselves all the 
open and secret enemies of reform under the ery of ‘No un- 
‘constitutional devices.’ The Government were evidently in- 
spired by one leading motive. ‘lhey ‘meant business,’ and were 
determined to carry a Reform Bill if they could. Meaning 
business, they applied themselves not to frame a Bill, which to 
arly one section ofthe couhtry might seem to be theoretically 
periect, Gut‘a Bill, ‘while it satisfied each so far as could be 
‘done without: ali¢natmy the trest; which might be at once 
possible’ ard sabstantial. - So--with regard to the tactics by 
which they endeavoured to carry their Bill. They were guided 
by the experience of former Reform Bills, and they knew that, 
however desirable reform might be in itself, the vis inertia 
inside the House would adapt itself to resist any tactics they 


might adopt, and it became a question, not of honesty or: 


intrigue, as it has dishonestly been represented, but what course 
of action would secure them best against a combination of 
adverse minorities. It was clear that there was a very large 
body of men in the House who were averse to any lowering of 
the franchise whatever, but who, having pledged themselves on 
the hustings to lower the franchise, would snatch at any side 
issue to evade their obligations without openly violating their 
pledges. 

These men would vote against the best redistribution bill in 
the world, not to avoid redistribution, but to avoid lowering the 
franchise. And vice versd. We cannot understand why the 
Government should be accused of .dishonesty or intrigue for 
having resolved to compel honest and distinct votes on honest 
and distinct issues. It is a strange ‘tw guogue’ for a dishonest 
man to call an honest man dishonest and underhand for having 
compelled him to be honest. The result showed a narrow 
majority for the Government, and the narrowness of the 
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majority has been taken to prove the folly of the Government 
choice. We cannot see the proof, inasmuch as if the whole of 
the Government scheme had been brought forward at once, the 
probability is that there would have been no majority at all. 
A majority of five was a small majority, but it was a fighting 
majority, upon a great subject which the Ministry thought vital, 
and upon which they staked their existence. No man in his 
senses can expect to see a large reform majority now-a-days in an 
assembly, necessarily averse, in the absence of the battering-ram 
at the door, to operate upon itself. And, as Lord Melbourne 
once said of a majority of one, ‘the opposition have not even 
that.’ But it is said the Government tactics by which they 
hoped to evade the combination of minorities conspicuously 
failed, for they had to encounter the most determined and in- 
fluential combination backed by the strongest arguments, and 
that they were foolish because they failed. To this we reply, 
that it would be true enough had the question been between a 
large majority and a smail majority ; but the question really 
was between a majority and no majority at all. The whole 
irritation of the House against the Government on the question 
of reform (for on other questions the Government was certuinly 
— has arisen solely and simply from the fact that the 
ouse, with the inevitable selfishness of every governing body, 
was determined to keep its power, its whole power, and nothing 
but its whole power. But they wished to do so secretly. 
Their hustings pledges had become an organized hypocrisy, 
which they hoped would in time lay Reform decently in the 
grave. But when on the death of Lord Palmerston a Reform 
Cabinet brought them resolutely to vote ‘yea or nay,’ on the 
distinct issue of lowering the franchise, and on a distinet figure, 
their irritation broke out into every species of opposition, and 
the Government was even accused out of doors of ungentle- 
manly action and a recourse to dodging, which of course, as 
usual, was all fathered on the back of Mr. Gladstone’s subtlety, 
astuteness, craft, and his undying enmity to the rural interest, 
while in the House the expression, “ shuffling the cards under the 
table,” was actually assented to. The argument, that to lower 
the franchise alone without any counterbalancing operation, 
was wrong in principle, and that therefore the Government 
ought to produce a complete Bill, is a respectable argument. 
But in the first place, the Government were evidently of opinion 
that the lowering of the franchise is a principle distinct from 
the redistribution of power, and they supported that principle, 
as one upon which the breadth of the basis of the constitution 
depends. In other words, they held that the foundations of 
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the building could be advantageously deepened, and ought to 
be deepened from every motive of expediency, and that, too, 
apart from any plans for the redistribution of the upper rooms 
in the edifice. This was an honest opinion, and they acted 
upon it. But having taken the sense of the House, they bowed 
to the large minority, and consented to bring in a complete 
Bill. It is untrue, therefore, that they have not compelled their 
opponents to show their colours. The House has been compeiled 
to affirm both the reduction of the franchise and the figure of 
the reduction. 

But it is said that the Government, having gone so far, and 
fought so long and so hard, threw up the game without com- 
pelling the House to decide, by an avowed and direct vote for 
or against the £7 borough franchise. This opinion, however, 
is evidently founded on a misapprehension of the question 
between Rental and Rating. The vote on that question simply 
undid by a side wind what the House had felt itself compelled 
to do directly. To have accepted the defeat there would secretly 
have undone what had been openly achieved, since a £7 rating 
franchise is practically an £8, £9, and £10 rental franchise, 
according as the case may be. But it is said, why not have 
made a counter-move, and compelled a vote on a £5 rating, or 
have accepted a £6 rating? The acceptance of a £6 rating 
would have lessened the amount of enfranchisement by thirty or 
forty thousand, and this diminution would have taken place 
exactly where, according to the professions, at all events, of most 
ane sections, it is chiefly needed. Besides this, it would 

ave been in direct violation of the announcement of the Govern- 
ment, that, whatever concessions might be made on other points, 
the amount of enfranchisement to be conferred could not be 
diminished. The members below the gangway might justly 
have complained, that after having supported the second reading 
of the Bill, and secured a majority tor the Government, not- 
withstanding that the figure had been raised from the original 
€6, to which the majority of the House was committed, to 
£7, they were now to be thrown over, and asked to sup- 
port a further amount of disfranchisement. The proposal 
of a £5 rating, on the other hand, would have courted 
another certain defeat, and alienated many moderate Liberals, 
who up to that point had, possibly somewhat reluctantly, 
given the Bill their s:nport. Moreover, it would have practi- 
cally been a proposal further to enlarge the franchise by sixty 
thousand, made to a House which was perfectly conscious of 
having chosen rating instead of rental in order to lessen the 
amount of enfranchisement. A £6 rating franchise would intro- 
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duce about forty thousand electors less, and a £5 rating franchise 
about sixty thousand electors more, than a £7 rental franchise. 
To adopt the former would thus have involved the abandonment 
of one of the most vital objects of the Bill, to have carried the 
latter would have been absolutely impossible; and the certain 
increase in the adverse majority might have damaged the future 
prospects of Reform. Thus, setting aside the merits of the 
rating principle itself—a principle which Mr. Gladstone proved 
to be demonstrably vicious, and not by any means doubtful, the 
conclusion is, not that the Government, after fighting hard, 
suddenly gave up the battle, but that there were certain diffi- 
culties which no fighting could overcome. 

We shall not undertake to defend the Government for having 
brought in a Reform Bill at all this session. Perhaps a little 
solemnity of delay, a certain apparatus of profound study and 
reflection, and a session of loud whispers and asides on the Trea- 
sury Bench, with a view to raise public expectation, might have 
been more prudent, even although the question had been debated 
for fifteen years. But when it is said, as it is so constantly said, 
that it was a mistake on the part of the Government to take 
counsel only of one section of the House—meaning the party of 
Mr. Bright—it seems to us that the accusation is founded on a 
very great assumption. If any one will turn to the Reform 
Bill which Mr. Bright wanted to bring in in 1859, and which 
there is no reason to suppose that he has since abandoned, they 
will find how little the Government can have consulted him, 
beyond what Earl Russell, at a great meeting of his liberal 
supporters, himself openly avowed. In 1859, Mr. Bright pro- 
posed a £5 borough and a £10 county franchise. He disfran- 
chised absolutely fifty-six English and Welsh boroughs returning 
eighty-seven members, nine {rish boroughs returning nine 
members, and twenty-one Scotch boroughs. He partially dis- 
franchised sixty-nine more boroughs. He gave four new mem- 
bers apiece to five great boroughs, nine new members to seven 
new boroughs. He gave eighteen new members to English 
counties, and eight to Irish counties, besides further changes in 
Scotland. 

It appears to us, therefore, to be unjust to say that the Cabinet 
consulted Mr. Bright and Mr. Bright’s party alone in the com- 
position of their Reform Bill. In politics plausibilities stand 
for truths. It was plausible to accuse a Government recruited from 
below the gangway, and more especially under Mr. Gladstone's 
leadership in the House of Commons, of walking arm in arm 
with Mr. Bright, who was only treated with respect. It was 
doubly plausible, immediately after Lord Palmerston’s death— 
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an event which had long been described as destined to be the knell 
of whig-conservatism. But plausibilities are not facts. Asa 
matter of fact, it is on the face of it simply untrue, that a £7 
borough and a £14 county franchise, that the allotment of 
twenty-six members to counties, that the absence of all absolute 
disfranchisement, and the lenient grouping of all boroughs below 
the 8,000 population line—it is simply untrue that all this is 
carrying out the views of Mr. Bright. If it were so, Philip 
being no longer Philip, and Mr. Bright having ceased to be Mr. 
Bright, where would be the gravamen of the charge ? 

And here we cannot help observing how differently Conserva- 
tives behave under similar circumstances. Many tories feel 
towards Mr. Disraeli and towards Lord Stanley as the old whigs 
feel towards Mr. Bright. Are they so foolish as to hound them 
down, and refuse all co-operation because they are aware of a 
difference on many substantial points? And is the Conservative 
party robbed of its coherency because Mr. Disraeli, and Lord 
John Manners, and Sir William Heathcote, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and Lord Cranbourne, and Lord Stanley, repre- 
sent shades of Conservatism more distinct and more antago- 
nistic than any differences on Liberal benches? What is 
Lord Stanley but the John Bright, deodorised and in ice, 
of the Tory party? Did the Tories fret and fume with 
jealousy and secret rage when Lord Stanley moved an amend- 
ment against a Liberal Government? Did they say to Mr. 
Disraeli, ‘you have taken counsel with our John Bright,’ and 
we will betray you with a kiss? Yet this is what the Adulla- 
mites did, without the same foundation or excuse, to their own 
Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone. The /anded Whigs were right in 
watching over their own interests, and they were powerful 
enough to resist injury. Was it necessary that they should be 
jealous without a cause, and not only cry out, but stab in the 
dark before they were hurt? We do not for a moment 
assume that they were bound to like or bound to defend any 
Bill the Government chose to put forward. We do not for 
a moment assume that they were not rather bound to love their 
country before their party. But we do deliberately and on 
conviction accuse them of unfairness and blind hostility to Mr. 
Gladstone. We do accuse a very large party on both sides 
of the House of treating the foremost statesman in the House 
of Commons with marked discourtesy, suspicion, ill-will, and 
a studied disrespect. We do accuse them of trading with 
malice aforethought upon his small peculiarities, goading him 
in trifles, magnifying little defects, exulting over petty mis- 
takes. With persistent industry they detracted from his genius 
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and allowed his industry, his zeal, his versatility, his elevation, 
his marvellous and never-failing eloquence, to go for nothing 
while their whole attention is engrossed by a few defects in the 
complexion of his temper. And the very men who would cry 
‘shame’ and ‘tailor’ if they saw a man worrying the best horse 
in his stable, and pers2cuting mettle for temper, are the men 
who do not scruple to behave ia previsely the same way to their 
own best horse in Parliament. We admit the ardour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s temperament—we admit that in the ardour of that 
temperament he is guilty of many sins, but they are sins 
which in a higher view might almost be called sins of generosity, 
when compared with Mr. Disraeli’s past career. Do the Tories 
see nothing to condone in their own leader? Is an occa- 
sionally intemperate expression escaping from an ardent states- 
man eager to get through his work to mar his usefulness and 
devotion to his party? And on the other hand, is a long 
career of organized masquerade to be deemed worthy of par- 
liamentary deference and parliamentary awe? Mr. Disraeli’s 
scenic popularity, and the unpopularity of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sincerity are a strange comment on the relative views of the 
Conservative and Liberal sides of the House. If this com- 
parison of Mr. Gladstone with Mr. Disraeli should seem an 
episode, it is vital to our subject. Unquestionably the hostility 
of the House to Reform in general found a vent in hostility to 
Mr. Gladstone in particular. Many accusations were fathered 
on the Bill which were founded in dislike to Mr. Gladstone, and 
no accusation savoured more of hostility to both than the charge 
of complicity with Mr. Bright. It is true that Lord Cran- 
bourne took care to purge the figure £7 of Mr. Bright’s author- 
ship, but he did so only to charge him with having suggested 
the separation of the Bills. It is also true that Mr. Bright 
recommended the separation of the Bills in order to obtain 
a leverage by means of the first over the second. The Govern- 
ment, however, pledged itself that no dissolution between the 
two should take place. To this it was answered that it was 
a pledge they might not be able to carry out—a reasonable 
objection. But when both Bills were united, surely hostility 
should have ceased, and it might have been allowed that Mr. 
Bright did not pull the strings of the Cabinet. Yet the accu- 
sation was repeated and never withdrawn. 

We have not intended in the present article to enter upon a 
methodical analysis of the Reform Bill of 1866, the debates 
which led up to it, or those to which it gave rise. To have 
done so would have entailed an octavo volume like Mr. 


Molesworth’s History of the Reform Bill of 1832, to which 
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we here beg to express our acknowledgments. But even his 
volume is a very condensed abridgment of the materials at 
his disposal. An octavo volume which professed to give a true 
and particular account of the Reform Bill of 1866 would 
require little less condensation. Nevertheless, there are some 
observations on certain leading features in the Bill which at 
the present moment it may be useful to make. We shall touch 
briefly: (1.) On the Government statistics; (2.) On the £7 
borough franchise ; (3.) On the lodger franchise; (4.) On the 
£14 county franchise; (5.) On the question of Rental ». 
Rating ; (6.) On the question of redistribution. 

The Electoral Returns of 1865-1866 have played so singular 
a part in the late Reform debates, that they deserve special 
notice. They took both sides of the House by surprise—the 
Government who prepared them, and the Opposition, for whom 
they were prepared. Generally speaking, a subject which 
engages the attention of the country, receives so much study 
over so large a surface, and all the main facts connected with it 
become so well known in the course of public discussion, that 
when, in the last resort, Government calls for statistics, it is 
rather by way of giving a solemn and authoritative seal for 
purposes of parliamentary discussion to knowledge already afloat, 
than to elicit new facts. The interval between the official call 
for statistics and their publication, is rather an interval of con- 
temptuous depreciation and self-satisfied knowledge, than of 
anxiety or expectation. ‘We knew “all that” already,’ is 

enerally the political frame of mind of the expectant audience. 
But when the electoral statistics of 1866 appeared, there was 
first a puzzled silence, then a murmur of surprise, on all sides, 
and then a shout of exultation on the part of the Opposition. 
‘The working classes unrepresented!’ That had been their 
bugbear, that had been the war-cry of the enemy, that had been 
the one formula, which they hated because it was unanswer- 
able. And now the liberals were confuted out of their own 
mouths by the returns of their own Government. There it stood 
recorded in black and white in their own book :—The working 
man had twenty-five per cent. of the votes in the country. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the effect which this marvellous 
discovery has had on the whole course of the debate. It enabled 
the Opposition to tax the Government scheme with haste and 
immaturity. It enabled the Opposition to convert a defensive 
into an offensive attitude. True, the Government could retort 
that the Opposition had been as much at sea as themselves. 
But the retort was a weak one, because the facts were primd 
facie on the Opposition side. It was of no avail to say, that 
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they had taken the new facts into consideration and changed £6 
to £7 in consequence. The Opposition were conveniently blind 
to the apology, and virtually denied the right of the Govern- 
ment to make up their minds upon a fact so transcendental 
without another decade of discussion. To meet the sudden 
extraordinary and most unexpected revelation of twenty-five 
per cent. of working men in the register by a change of £6 to 
£7 was a piece of political tinkering of the most indecent and 
ludicrous description. 

Now this was a very telling attack. But the retort which it 
was in the power of the Government to make was certainly not 
less obvious, nor less solid. £6 was the accepted limit of the 
Reform Bill of 1860. At that time it was not thought on either 
side of the House that the working men had 25 per cent. of the 
electoral votes. That discovery was made in 1866. In other 
words, it was discovered that the working men, in the strict 
sense of the word, numbered about 100,000 votes over the 
country. The Government, simply changed the figure of the 
franchise from £6 to £7, a change corresponding to a differ- 
ence of about 100,000 voters, which, on the principle of the 
Opposition, namely, the principle of ‘counting heads,’ was 
exactly what they ought to have done. This is unanswerable. 
Upon their own principle, the tories are precluded from calling 
the change a piece of tinkering. And in fact, the whole 
argument, based upon the alleged possession of one-fourth of the 
representation of the country by the working men is a patent 
fallacy and a mare’s nest from beginning to end. It is utterly 
untrue to say that the working classes have one-fourth of the 
borough representation of the country. They have not 25 per 
cent., but in reality one twenty-fifth, or 4 per cent. They have a 
majority only in eight large boroughs. We cannot lay too 
much stress on this fallacy. Supposing, for instance, that there 
were twenty large towns with 5,000 working-men electors 
a-piece, these twenty large towns would absorb the whole 
100,000 of working-men electors on the register. They would 
in that case have no voice whatever in 180 out of the 200 
boroughs in England and Wales, and yet it would be true to 
say, in the same sense as the assertion is now constantly made, 
that the working-men numbered one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
borough electors. In the supposed case they might return 40 
members to Parliament, but having no influence in any other 
election whatever, it would be a patent fallacy to say that thev 
possessed 25 per cent. of the representation. As a matter of 
tact, they are distributed over all the boroughs, but generally in 
such small numbers, that they have as little effect upon an 
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election as if there were no working-men in the constituency at 
all. And the only result of the Government statistics with 
regard to this particular point is the discovery that only in 8 
boroughs have the working classes a majority. The question 
is not whether the working classes have such and such a 
per centage of votes at the polling-booth, but how is that 
per centage distributed, and what is the result? The result 
was known long before any statistics were called for, namely, 
that the working classes are not directly represented in the 
House of Commons. The talismanic 25 per cent.,* so far 
from showing that the working classes are represented, showed 
only this—that it is possible for the largest class in the country 
to fold one quarter of the electoral roll and yet be practically 
unrepresented in Parliament. Such is the preponderance of 
land and commerce in this country, combined with all the 
traditions of their political supremacy and a start of six hun- 
dred years, that labour is denied the full use even of the electoral 
power which it possesses. 

That the Bill was a substantial Bill, one which made an 
important change in the representation of the country, and, on 
the whole, a change for the better, and at the same time that 
it was in no sense a democratic or levelling Bill, we think 
admits of little doubt. A perfect and a possible Bill, are two 
very different things. A Bill would be perfect which made the 
representation of the country perfect, and the representation of 
the country would be perfect if every class, every interest, 
every opinion was represented in exact proportion to its weight 
and worth. That is the ideal of representation, but it is 
utopian. What, then, is the next best thing? A Bill remedy- 
ing with a broad hand and without fine-drawn expedients any 

ps which seriously affect the representation of the country. 
Such a gap exists in the representation of the country, owing 
to the fact that the working classes, although they number 25 
per cent. at the polling booth, are still not directly represented 
in the House. We admit that class representation may be carried 
too far. It will not bear much extension. But unquestionably 
it is of the last importance in a representative government that 
the third great interest in the country, after land and commerce, 
namely, labour, should have a fair and equal representation. 
Did the Government Bill provide for the representation ot the 
working classes? Unquestionably it did, for it gave them a 
clear majority of working men electors in the election of some- 
what less than one hundred members. From this particular 


* We use ‘25 per cent.,’ because it has become a watchword. It is 
really 26 per cent. 
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point of view it is not necessary to consider what addition is 
made to the total constituency of the ‘country by the Govern- 
ment Bill. It is laid at 200,000—a most material consideration 
from the point of view that breadth of foundation is, constitu- 
tionally speaking, in itself an advantage, and that the extension 
of the franchise, even apart from the question of the representa- 
tion of labour, a good in itself, with the proviso that we adhere 
to the idea of representation, and not the rule of numbers. But 
we are here dealing not with the addition to the suffrage of the 
country, but with the representation of labour in Parliament. 
At the present moment railways, beer, sugar, insurance offices, 
are all more effectively represented in the House than labour. 
Mr. Dudley Baxter tells us, that the working classes now possess 
absolute majorities in the election of fourteen members. Well, 
but they have not fourteen members in the House. And if not, 
what becomes of the ‘nearly majorities’ in other boroughs ? 
The problem is, to introduce a distinct working-class element 
into the House in order to represent working-class thought and 
feeling there and not merely at the polling-booth. Absolute 
majorities in fourteen boroughs have failed to do so. There- 
fore we must extend the suffrage so as to increase their chances, 
always smaller in proportion than they seem, owing to the over- 
whelming preponderance in this country of the traditionary 
influence and power of land and trade. It is almost certain 
that the ninety-five members whom, under the present Bill, the 
working classes might, according to Mr. Baxter, be able to 
return, would not all be members representing working-class 
ideas, except in times of class agitation, and it is in times of 
class agitation that the safety of the country requires all classes 
to be heard in Parliament. So far then as the lowering of the 
franchise to £7 is considered as a means of securing a represen- 
tation to the working classes, the Government Bill seems to us 
to have been at once substantial, effectual, moderate, and safe. 
The relative rental and relative incomes of the working classes, 
upon which Mr. Baxter lays so much stress, furnish no consti- 
tutional argument at all. If our criminal laws are to be the 
same for rich and poor, if questions of pauperism and settle- 
ment, of public health, of the improvements of towns, questions 
of debtor and creditor, of national education, of the legislation 
regarding husband and wife, of the treatment of soldiers and 
sailors, affect the working classes as well as those above them, 
and affect them man for man, then, whether their rental is only 
seven millions as compared with the thirty-three millions of 
those above them, or whether their incomes are only forty-four 
millions as compared with 202 millions is nothing to pur- 
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pose. Nor do we ask to let 44 swallow up 202. We'only wish 

to ensure such fair treatment to those who have 44 from those 

= have 202, that they may not seem to lose even that tuey 
ave. 

The £10 lodger franchise was one of the most’ important 
features of the Government Bill, but there is not so much to be 
said about it, inasmuch as it is one which the tories must admit 
and the liberals cannot rebut. It is confessedly more a middle 
class franchise than a working man’s franchise, more a lateral 
than a vertical franchise, and as such it could not well be 
‘opposed by any section of the House, except upon the ground of 
convenience. it must be evident, on the smallest reflection, 
that the presumption in favour of the fitness of two men to vote 
who both pay £10 for their residence, but one for a whole house, 
while the other pays the same sum for a room, is in favour of 
the latter. If you pay £10 for a room, while I pay £10 for a 
whole house, the probability is that my status and education 
are not above, but probably below yours. It can only, there- 
fore, be by an anomaly, that I should have a vote in the conduct 
of the affairs of the country, while you have not. So of two 
working men, one of whom occupies a house worth £7, and 
the other a room worth £7. The chances are that the latter is 
better off and in a higher calling than the former. A lodger 
franchise is, therefore, essentially a conservative franchise, on 
@ priori grounds. In order to clear up the subject a little fur- 
ther, it may be observed that the figure of the lodger franchise 
ought, in er not to be higher, as it was left by the Govern- 
ment Bill, but to be lower than the entire house franchise, 
and reduced to that point where the lower lodger figure 
would ensure identity of class with the higher household figure. 
Thus a man aged sixty may be paying £500 a-year for his 
house in Belgravia. His son, aged thirty, may be paying £100 

for apartments. Who can doubt that both are equaily entitled, 
in the abstract, to a vote. Yet the difference between£500 and 
£100 is the ditterence between £10 and £2. ‘These are purely 
theoretical considerations. But they go to prove that the fear 
expressed lest a £10 lodger franchise should let in a host of 
unknown voters ‘ below the line’ is purely illusory, and rests on 
a confusion of thought. It appears to us that the Government 
has fallen into this confusion, for otherwise we cannot under- 
stand how the Government can have drawn the line at £7 for 
householders and £10 for lodgers. Unfortunately the debates 
never reached this clause, and no light was thrown upon the 
subject. Possibly it may have been in the mind of the Govern- 
ment, that a bachelor elector ought to be handicapped with a 
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pound or two of rental in order to make up in electoral solidity 
for the weight, which the £7 householder is supposed to derive 
from the possession of a wife and family. Or the Government 
may have overlooked bachelors altogether, and have simply 
compared the higher expenses of a householder with those of a 
lodger, upon the principle that the “ capacity to pay as a test 
of electoral fitness” in the householder at £7 would be roughly 
equal to the capacity to pay of the lodger at £10, which would 
only show their confusion of thought more clearly. A third 
hypothesis would be, that the Government being in possession 
of no statistics as to lodgers, considered it hopeless to propose to 
the House a lodger franchise at £7, which would have given 
the opportunity to all the opponents of Reform to strengthen 
their vague declamations about swamping the present consti- 
tuencies without the possibility of rebutting the charge. 

The county franchise of £14 was the subject of some merri- 
ment when first announced, and it was suggested by a wit 
that 7 and 7 make 14, and that this must have been the 
rationale of the Government choice. The debate revealed 
the reasons for the adoption of that figure to have been two, 
viz. (1), that a £14 rental corresponds generally with the 
£12 rating franchise, which is the Irish figure, and (2), that a 


£14 rental limits with tolerable accuracy the inferior boundary» 


of the lower county middle class. County members were much 
exercised in their minds on the question of the £14 county fran- 
chise, and their perplexity was not unintelligible. On the one 
hand, they were opposed to any lowering of the county suffrage, 
both because of the expense entailed upon them by the extended 
canvass and conveyance of voters, and because, generally speak- 
ing, whether liberals or not, they are aguinst all lowering per se 
of the county franchise. On the other hand, they had voted for 
a £10 county franchise under the leadership of Mr. Disraeli in 
1859, and between the old £10 to which they had assented and 
the new £14 against which they rebelled they were like birds 
caught in the fowler’s snare. £10 they would have submitted 
to in the hope that the margin of squeezable agricultural voters 
between £10 and £14 would neutralise the county shopocracy 
between £14 and £50. It was an act of faith, with a bribe, to 
go down to £10. To stop at £14 was to exervise faith, and give 
up the bribe. It may be asked, then why did they wish to sub- 
stitute £20 for £14? The answer is easy. Because of two evils 
they chose the least. It was an evil to go down at all. It was an 
evil to go down to £10 (but an evil with a compensation). To go 
down to £20 or £14 was, in both cases, an uncompensated evil, 
only the £20 evil was less than the £14 evil, and therefore they 
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chose the former as a forlorn hope, knowing that if there is to be 
a Reform Bill at all, a reduction of the county franchise is inevit- 
able, and therefore they ought to accept the inevitable with the 
best grace possible. After all, they should remember that a 
rural population is a rural population, and that a village green- 
grocer, taking large averages, is no more to be compared with 
the greengrocer of a flourishing manufacturing centre, than 
Hodge of Dorsetshire is to be compared with Stokes of Lan- 
cashire. But the effect of the £14 franchise in counties need 
net at all be purely liberal. It is quite as likely to be conser- 
vative, especially on Mr. Mill’s theory of the conservatism of 
stupidity so warmly accepted by Sir John Pakington. 

The controversy respecting the relative merits of a Renting 
and Rating Franchise is one of some intricacy, which we shall 
endeavour to state with the greatest clearness in our power. 
Popularly speaking, the question is, whether the qualification of 
a voter is to be defined by the rent he pays as an occupier, or 
would have to pay to the owner, were he an occupier, for the 
premises which entitle him to vote—or by the value at which 
those premises are valued and assessed by the overseer for the 
purposes of the poor rate. Thus, for example, if the borough 
franchise be supposed to be fixed at £7, if this means ‘ rental,’ 
then he who pays his landlord £7 will have a vote, but if it 
means rateable value, then he who is assessed to the poor rate 
as occupying premises rateable at £7, will have a vote. But, it 
will be asked by those who are not familiar with the subject, 
and even in Parliament the number of men who understand 
the question is not large—it may be asked, where is the dif- 
ference? The differences are very great. In the first place, as 
a matter of fact, the number of voters who would come in under 
a £7 rental franchise is very much larger than the number 
who would come in under a £7 rating franchise. Mr. Bright 
did not exaggerate when he said, ‘that £7 rating is a £9 
suffrage.’ This has been calculated over and over again, and is 
tolerably well understood. The rateable value of a house is ascer- 
tained by the poor law overseers, who make deductions for that 
purpose from therent, or gross estimated rental. These deductions 
embrace an allowance for the cost of repairs, insurance, and other 
expenses necessary to keep the premises in a condition to com- 
mand such rent. These deductions vary enormously all over the 
country. But, for argument’s sake, if we suppose them to be, 

say 20 per cent., a rateable value of £7 would correspond to a 
rental of £8 15s., while a rental of £7 would correspond 
with a rateable value of £5 12s. If it is remembered that 
the present Reform Bill only proposed to lower the borough 
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franchise from £10 to £7, it will be seen that the difference 
between rating and rental as a qualification may be not merely 
a question of machinery, but a question of enfranchisement, 
and so it was admitted to be by Mr. Cave, the member for 
Shoreham. . The vote of the House of Commons, which, 
practicaily substitutes a £7 rating for a £7 rental franchise 
greatly diminished the enfranchisement proposed, and by a 
side-wind affirmed a qualification, in many cases equal to the 
old ten-pound qualification, so that if the figure 7 had remained 
part of the Bill, the enfranchisement clauses would have been 
rendered practically nugatory. But apart from the question of 
enfranchisement, Government refused to accept a principle, which 
they held, and we think justly held, to be vicious and inexpedient, 
and one which ought not to be made a party question. We 
shall not dwell long on the abstract question, because it lies in a 
nutshell. The arguments in favour of rating need only be stated, 
and they admit of easy and definite answers. Lord Dunkellin, 
who undertook to state them to the House, appealed to the 
Irish system, which has been in operation for two years, 
and which proves, he says, that a rating franchise is an 
easy franchise, and a cheap franchise, because it saves the 
expense and annoyance of registration, because it is a 
self-adjusting and self-acting register, a register free from 
political influence, and one which it was everyone’s interest 
to keep correct. To the argument drawn from the Irish 
system, the answer is conclusive. In Ireland there is a Com- 
missioner of valuation—a central authority—who controls the 
assessment of the country. Are we prepared to have that here ? 
To the argument that the rating franchise is an easy franchise, 
the answer is not less plain. The rental franchise is as simple 
as the rating franchise. Rather more so in fact, since the 
‘gross estimated rental’ is the first column in the rate- 
book, whereas the ‘ rateable value’ is the second. It must be 
ignorance or stratagem to represent the controversy as one 
between rate-book or no rate-book. The question is one 
between the first and the second columns of the rate-book. 
The rate-book itself is not in question. Whether rental or 
rateable value is to regulate the qualification or not, in either 
case the rate-book remains the register. The ‘ gross estimated 
rental’ column has all the virtues of the rateable value column 
if you look to cheapness, ease, and self-adjustment, but it has 
many more virtues, if you look to correctness of principle, 
either in a constitutional view, or a practical view. Ina con- 
stitutional view, a vote for a member of Parliament is an imperial 


vote, and not a local vote. Therefore it should be regulated by 
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the fitness of the man to vote—a fitness constitutionally defined 
by his capacity to pay, not by local, and for political purposes 
arbitrary calls upon that capacity. Let us suppose the consti- 
tution to declare that a man who has the capacity to pay £7 
for his house shall be deemed fit to exercise the franchise, 
whether he lives in Grimsby or Ashburton. In Ashburton a 
deduction of 30 per cent. is made from the rent to get at the 
rateable value; in Grimsby, 5 per cent. Therefore, under a 
rateable franchise of £7, a man who occupies an £8 house in 
Ashburton, would be disfranchised by a local overseer because 
if you deduct 30 per cent. from £8, you leave a rateable 
value of less than £7. But if you deduct 5 per cent. from 
£8, you leave a rateable value of more than £7, and therefore in 
Grimsby, by the kind permission of the local overseer, the 
same man, occupying the same house, and having the same 
constitutional fitness or capacity to pay, will be permitted 
to exercise the right equally granted to him and his peer in 
Ashburton by the imperial legislature, but not equally allowed 
in both cases by the local authority. In a constitutional point 
of view, then, if a man’s fitness to vote is tested by his general 
capacity to pay, and not by the local machinery employed to 
regulate his contributions to local institutions—and it is uncon- 
stitutional to make that a local question which is an imperial 
question,—to make the franchise a rating franchise is to make 
every vestry a reform cabinet, and every overseer the arbiter of 

olitical power. The question is as clear as daylight. Unluckily, 
it was not familiar to the general public, and the Adullamites 
who had been defeated in every encounter in which they ven- 
tured into the open, were victorious when they were able to 
fight under cover of a question not very plain to the rank and 
file of either party. 

It is quite true that the old scot-and-lot qualification was a 
local qualification. But that was a household qualification ! 
That qualification was abandoned deliberately in the Reform 
Bill, not as a queer exception to the rule in other Acts, 
as Mr. Dudley Baxter, with so much naiveté, supposes, 
but on the self-evident principle that an imperial qualifica- 
tion should be defined by an imperial standard, and not 
by a local standard. The acts cited by Mr. Dudley Baxter, 
are all local acts,—acts connecting local rates with local votes. 
The analogue of that would be to connect imperial taxation 
with the imperial vote, and to give every man in the country 
cumulative votes according to the tea and sugar he consumes. 
In a practical point of view the gross estimated column is the 
best, because it is the most free from error, and the least liable 
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to variation. For every error in the gross estimated rental you 
are liable to two in the rateable value column. The clear 
yearly value, or the gross estimated rental, or the gross rent, 
communibus annis, paid by the tenant (the tenant paving his 
own rates and taxes), being defined to be as near the rack- 
rent as possible, is a more definite and independent standard 
than the rateable value, for the second is deduced, or ought 
by law to be deduced, from the first. But the law does not 
say what deductions are to be made. Accordingly they vary 
all over England from 50 per cent. down to 5. It is no 
answer to say that we are tending towards uniform rating. 
We may be tending, but we are not there. And if the principle 
of deductions were even perfect whereby rateable value is ascer- 
tained, it might still be just to make only a deduction of 5 per 
cent. upon a house in Grimsby whose rack-rent was £8, and 
50 per cent. on a house in Ashburton whose rack-rent was also 
£8. Natural inequalities cannot be made equal by legislation 
—but the man who is able to pay £8 for his house in Ash- 
burton, ought to be able to vote as well, as the man who pays 
£8 in Grimsby, and he ought not to be enfranchised or dis- 
franchised by the differences in the local circumstances of his 
house, his imperial capacity according to the national and 
imperial standard remaining the same. 

Passing from the questions more directly connected with 
the franchise to the Redistribution Bill, we cannot omit some 
gen2ral reflections on the tactics of the Opposition. The Govern- 
ment had separated the bills in order first to obtain a clear vote 
upon clear and distinct issues, and next in order to expedite the 
discussion. The Opposition immediately combined to ask for 
both bills together. To use an expression, which has been 
employed very often of late, the Government escaped defeat ‘ with 
‘ the skin of its teeth.” And their narrow majority is triumphantly 
pointed to as showing that the very tactics they adopted recoiled 
on their own heads, and proved the folly of their course. We 
understand this language on the part of the enemies of reform, 
and we understand it on the part of the enemies of the Govern- 
ment. But we do not see the justice of it looking at the matter 
from any impartial point of view. The Government escaped 
‘ with the skin of its teeth,’ because the House was, not indeed 
by any means hostile to the Government, but hostile to reform. 
And unless it can be shown, that if the Government had 
adopted some other course it would have had a larger majority, 
the smallness of the majority proves, that in a House hostile to 
reform, they adopted the only tactics likely to give them any 
majority at all. Of course the possible objection remains, that 
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it is unwise to bring on any question, however important, in a 
House so hostile that you can only look for very narrow majori- 
ties. And Government, it is repeated in every tone of emphasis, 
had no business to thrust a Reform Bill down the throats of an 
unwilling House. 

But this assumes two distinct positions, neither of which we 
think defensible: one, that a Ministry may not aspire to take a 
bold and decided lead, and fight a great question in close con- 
tested battles without incurring the charge of folly and arrogance; 
the other, that the majorities in the case of new Reform Bills 
can ever again be large, after previous Reform Bills have di- 
minished the margin of political injustice, political resentment, 
and political agitation. Each succeeding Reform Bill must 
necessarily be harder to carry than the last. The experience of 
‘all the recent failures in carrying any Reform Bill show clearly 
enough what needs little showing, that the secret aversion of any 
Parliament that can be elected to any Reform Bill whatever, is 
such, that unless a Ministry is prepared to win it by the skin of 
its teeth, there is no chance of any Reform Bill being carried at 
all. The question is not between a good Bill or a bad Bill in 
the mind of the Opposition, to whom a good Bill seems more 
dangerous than a bad one. In a hostile House, a good Bill is 
likely to provoke more irritation and a more calculated opposition 
than a bad Bill, because a good Bill is more difficult to oppose 
with decency, and more likely to pass. We say distinctly, in a 
hostile House. And who can doubt the hostility of the House ? 
Who can doubt that hostility and not fair-play was the ruling 
motive of the Opposition, and the ruling motive of the Cave- 
hostility in the first place, to all Reform whatever—else why 
was Mr. Lowe accepted by the House as its own favourite apostle ? 
—undying hostility and hatred to Mr. Gladstone on the part of 
the tories, for having been a tory at the Oxford debating club 
and being a liberal in the maturity of his age; a hatred com- 
bined with jealousy on the part of the old Whigs because he is 
the inevitable man and a new man, and a suspicion verging on 
hatred, because his views are as much wider than their views as 
the country is broader than their acres. In the face of such 
hostility, is it not a little surprising to hear the loud complaints 
of Mr. Gladstone’s irritability—Mr. Gladstone’s temper—Mr. 
Gladstone’s want of all decent spirit of gentlemanlike con- 
ciliation. Why then, if Mr. Gladstone is so unconciliating, let 
these courteous gentlemen, who complain so loud of the absence 
of courtesy, show a little themselves, and set the example of a 
little fair play on their side. 

_ We do not pretend to write the apology of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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peculiarities, It is much to be regretted, that with his mar- 
vellous versatility, passionate earnestness, and soaring intellect, 
he does not combine the bluff geniality of Lord Palmerston, 
who, when he stood up at the table of the House of Commons, 
and uncovered his white head, seemed rather like some white 
English peak rejoicing at the waves, than a statesman under 
fire. It was also much to be regretted that the bluff and 
politic old nobleman did not combine the soaring intellect 
of Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness of purpose. 
We cannot have everything. Mr. Gladstone has improved 
too much of late years, not to hold out the confident promise 
of far greater improvement in years to come, and it is the 
wisdom of any House of Commons not to fret and goad, 
and sour, and depress, and undermine its best and greatest 
instruments, but to foster their genius with delicate care and 
train them to great national purposes, and great national 
achievements. No man, in the present day, can hope to 
tyrannise over the House, but the House may easily, if it 
chooses, spoil the best horse in its stable, and with an ease the 
greater in proportion to his value, his mettle, his speed, his 
paces, and his blood. Mr. Gladstone is, no doubt, at a turning- 
point in his career, and we appeal to the nobler and more 
generous wisdom of the House not to throw such a man away. 
On this topic we will recall an incident which happened to fall 
under our own notice. In the Redistribution debates, Sir John 
Pakington taunted Mr. Gladstone with having said, that the 
Government had only received the electoral statistics the Friday 
before the first debate, whereas Mr. Gladstone only spoke of a 
complete and revised copy. In answer to this taunt, plausible, 
but made, on the face of it, with malice aforethought, Mr. 


Gladstone, who was lying back on the treasury bench, raised — 


himself on his elbow and uttered an audible and indignant 
‘No!’ Sir John paused for a second to enjoy the prospect 
which opened out before him, he tucked his coat tails with 
much deliberation over his left arm, and with his right arm 
and fore-finger pointing, with studied provocation, across the 
table to Mr. Gladstone, ‘I am sorry,’ he said, ‘that I have 
‘made the Right Hon. gentleman angry. I am sorry that I 
‘should have raised the anger of the Right Hon. gentleman. 
‘If the statement of the Right Hon. gentleman’s own words 
‘is to be the occasion for the exhibition of his temper, I think 
‘it is a matter to be much regretted.’ And this continued 
for several minutes, the courteous aristocrat ringing the changes 
upon ‘anger,’ ‘angry,’ ‘temper,’ ‘intemperance,’ through 
twenty sentences with all the coldness of studied malice and 
pointed insult. 
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We have described this scene exactly as it took place. It 
will be in the remembrance of the House. The next morning we 
looked in all the papers to see if it was reported. But it was 
omitted in them all, even the reporters, apparently, having felt, 
in a body, that the exhibition, on the part of a veteran leader on 
the opposition benches, was beneath contempt, and below record. 
And this is a sample of the way in which Mr. Gladstone is 
treated by those who say that his temper and his tactics are not 
the tactics and not the temper of a gentleman. Mr. Mill lately 
put the question of conciliation and compromise in a nutshell. 
‘ The opposition,’ he remarked, ‘said that any bill on Reform must 
‘be a compromise. Well, the liberal party made a compro- 
‘mise at the commencement of the session, and a very great 
‘compromise it was. They gave up the best part of the matter 
‘to the tories, and now, after the liberals had given up to them 
‘ the better-half, they cried halves for the remainder.’ In other 
words, the policy of the opposition has been a policy of hostility 
and bit by bit elimination from beginning to end. 

The question, we repeat, is, therefore, not a question between a 
theoretically good or a theoretically bad Bill, but between no 
Bill at all and a possible and substantial Bill; and we believe 
it to be clear that no Reform Bill that human ingenuity can 
devise will henceforward ever be carried by any Government 
except, as it is said, ‘with the skin of its teeth.” That the ques- 
tion can ever be burked we do not believe for one moment. It has 
become inevitable, and it seems to us to be a most honourable 
ambition on the part of any Liberal Ministry to make it a ques- 
tion of high statesmanship, to be carried by hard fighting at all 
hazards, as being eminently ¢xpedient and founded in the truest 
policy of national consolidation. In this view the small majo- 
rities of the Government prove not the folly, nor the blunders, 
but rather the wisdom and earnestness of the Ministry. Men 
are not to be called fools for other men’s assumptions, when 
those assumptions are unfounded, still less when they are 
founded in malice. It was gratuitously assumed that the 
Government was inspired by Mr. Bright, and that they meant 
to make the passing of a Franchise Bill a lever to obtain a larger 
Redistribution Bill. The Government denied both charges, 
pledged its honour, which was ridiculed, and offered an autumn 
sitting as a guarantee that no dissolution would be allowed, 
humanly speaking, to intervene—an offer which enraged the 
country sportsmen, who went about declaring that Mr. Glad- 
stone had threatened them, that they would not be threatened, 
and least of all by ‘a new man.’ But the Government having 
obtained a narrow majority, affirming the lowering of the 
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franchise, gave way on the point of the separation of the Bills. 
This concession, instead of receiving the thanks of the House, 
was treated with contempt, and it was assumed with studied 
affectation that the Redistribution Bill extorted from the 
Government in the teeth of Mr. Bright would either be a 
wretched bantling or ‘ Red-Republican’ measure. It turned out 
to be neither, but a solid, substantial, and moderate Bill. After 
a slight pause and a well-concerted feint on- the part of Lord 
Stanley, the Opposition, supported by their foreign legion 
abandoned their anti-revolutionary cry, and fell back upon the 
round of anomalies as their best battle field. 

They objected to the anomaly of giving a third member to 
certain counties, without dividing them, ostensibly on the 
ground of inconvenience, secretly because in those populous 
counties to whom a third member was given the liberal minority 
under a £14 franchise would have a chance of carrying their 
member. They objected to the grouping of the small boroughs, 
as introducing extraordinary geographical and other anomalies, 
whereas these anomalies are as nothing compared with the 
anomalies in the Scotch and Welsh boroughs, where they work 
very well. They went into long and complacent proofs of the 
anomalies consequent upon choosing the line of an 8,000 popu- 
lation, as the limit of grouping and partial disfranchisements, 
conveniently ignoring the self-evident fact that a 9,000 line, 
a 10,000 line, an 11,000 line would produce not the same but 
exactly similar anomalies. They laughed with loud affectation 
if any man told them frankly what they knew well enough 
without the telling, that the 8,000 line was chosen as the least 
impracticable, and at the same time as the least inadequate, and 
they jeered as if they themselves would be asses enough to 
choose a line which they knew beforehand could not possibly be 
passed. They carried the joke still further, and with grave 
irony declared that the true line was the 15,000 line. There 
would have been some sense in that, they said. Of course there 
would. It would have proved the Ministry to be what the 
opposition wished them to be—geese. In a word the redistri- 
bution of seats was certain beforehand to be a leading point of 
attack on the part of the opponents of the Government Bill, for 
it was certain to present the greatest number of real or apparent 
anomalies, and to combine against it the greatest number of 
malcontents. Any Redistribution Bill must necessarily involve 
the reconsideration of all the anomalies in our representation, 
which is a patchwork of anomalies. Any reform which modifies 
existing anomalies must necessarily substitute a new set, appa- 
rently more startling at first than the old; for what men are 
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accustomed to, strikes them less, be it ever so glaring, than 
much simpler things if new. An attack upon the anomalies of 
any Redistribution Bill whatever is therefore, if we may use a 
sporting phrase, a certain find. 
The two main requisites of a redistribution bill are—(1), to 
get members to distribute; (2), to determine the principle of 
istribution. The first requisite may be obtained either by 
total disfranchisement, or by partial disfranchisement of a 
certain number of boroughs, or both in combination. The 
Government Bill adopted both, the former sparingly, and the 
latter to a considerable extent. Eight boroughs lost one 
member a-piece, and forty-one were grouped, forty-nine seats 
being thereby placed at the disposal of the Government. The 
distribution was in the highest degree fair, moderate, and prac- 
tical, it was even extremely conciliatory to the tory party. 
Twenty-six new members were given to the counties, although 
they are already represented up to the teeth, so true is it in 
politics as in other matters, that to him that hath shall be given. 
Seven additional members were given to boroughs, eight new 
boroughs were enfranchised and received eight members, and 
one member was very properly given to the University of 
London. Besides this, Scotland received seven new members.* 
The allotment was unassailable. The Tories, however, were 
disgusted because they had been taken at their own word, and 
the new county members were given according to the popula- 
tion of the counties, and therefore to the most populous; or, in 
other words, the most liberal counties. New county members 
they would have accepted thankfully, to any extent, if only they 
po have them for the agricultural and not for the manufac- 
turing counties. But their great argument had been precisely 
the excessive population of the counties in comparison with 
their representation, and it would have been too glaring an 
inconsistency to grumble at the allotment on its own account. 
So they set up what they called the ‘unicorn county’ cry. But 
they found a more convenient point of attack, and fell partly 


upon the system of grouping adopted, which they pronounced 


to be laughable in crudity and absurdity, because of its geogra- 
phical and constitutional anomalies, and defective in principle, 
because, instead of taking the large unrepresented towns out of 
the county representation it had grouped represented boroughs 
together, which already possessed a representation. And they 
complained loudly that the Government showed distinct hostility 
to the rural interest in not taking these towns out of the coun- 


* Much to the indignation of Wales. And, certainly, Wales has not 
been very well treated. 
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ties, and again betrayed its incapacity to effect any fair 
compromise. But this is a point on which conciliation means 
iving up the marrow of the subject debated. If a Reform 
Bill is to be a bond fide Reform Bill, it must be so by virtue of 
making the constitution more and not less representative, than it 
is. But it is one of the chief defects of our constitution, as it is 
that land is over represented. The agricultural element in the 
House of Commons is already too compact, too uniform, too 
homogeneous, too stereotyped, too impervious to the perception 
of the new phases of thought and civilization which belong even 
to those very questions which are connected with land itself. 
It would therefore be a representative solecism to harden that 
imperviousness, to stereotype that uniformity still further, and 
to withdraw from the county representation its own best element 
of educated ruralism. In our view it was too great a concession 
to land to give the counties new members at all. Mr. Baxter’s 
statistics of the disproportionate representation of boroughs in 
comparison with counties prove nothing, for his conclusion is 
founded upon the fallacy of making the polling-booth and not 
the votes in the House of Commons the test of representation. 
In the House of Commons land is too strong already. Of course 
county members are divided upon many subjects, but they are not 
divided at all upon questions which touch land, that is to say, 
territorial and agricultural legislation. If it is not desirable 
that labour should ride over land and trade, even on the few 
points on which labour or trade can unite, how can the supremacy 
of land over trade and labour be defended even on points which 
affect land only? The end of all true Reform must be to 
make the House of Commons as representative as possible. 
And to increase the representation of over-represented land 
is to take a step in the wrong direction. Yet this the present 
Government actually did, and a Tory government would in- 
evitably endeavour to do it to a very much greater extent. 
A Reform Bill they must inevitably attempt. The Bill of 
1859 provided no representation for the working classes. It was 
a vast conspiracy to increase the weight and power of land, so 
that land might recoup its power over trade and shut out the 
working classes from Parliament finally and for ever. Is this 
the alternative to which we are to be driven? And has Mr. 
Disraeli given the slightest symptom of having changed his 
ag since 1859? On the contrary, they stand out in the 
te debates more defined, more engrained, more openly avowed, 
and they are principles which a country unquestionably liberal 
cannot admit. 


Since this article was begun, the resignation of the Govern- 
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ment has been accepted by the Queen. In the face of the 
hostility which we have described, we think that the ministry 
have consulted their own dignity, and, at the same time, the 
best immediate and ultimate interests of the liberal party. The 
only other possible and honourable alternative to the course 
which they have adopted would have been a dissolution, a course 
which, in the present condition of European affairs, would have 
been attended with the gravest inconvenience. <A‘ change of 
ministry is bad enough, when the whole continent is on fire, 
when we are scarcely recovering from a dangerous monetary 
panic, when Fenianism has scarcely been trodden out, when our 
relations with the United States are friendly and cordial, mainly 
because the Americans have sympathies with the liberal ministry. 
But to dissolve Parliament at such a time is a step even of 
greater gravity. It could not have been justified simply for the 
sake of keeping the Government in office, even if ultimately it 
was likely to have that effect. It could only have been justified 
if it was certain to operate in favour of reform. But, notwith- 
standing the strong view of many staunch and clear-sighted 
liberals, we doubt whether a dissolution under present circum- 
stances would not have retarded rather than advanced the 
progress of reform. The peculiar unpopularity which would 
have attached to a dissolution at present, would have reacted on 
the question which led to that dissolution. A larger majority 
might have been returned, especially by the aid of the con- 
demned boroughs, against a Reform Bill, and the selfishness of 
constituencies would have been made use of as an argument to 
prove the absence of any demand for reform. No doubt the 
constitutional course is to make the country the arbiter in a 
question of such supreme importance. But we believe that the 
ministry were right in not giving room for the plausible argu- 
ment, that a dissolution would have been a penal act against the 
present House of Commons, and in rather sacrificing their seats 
and the momentary supremacy of the liberal party, than com- 
promising the future of reform by an unpopular dissolution at 
an unpropitious moment. Mr. Gladstone stated his view, when 
he opened up the subject of reform, that great measures could 
only be carried, if a government staked its existence on their 
success. The Reform Bill has not been successful, and the stake 
has been lost. And the country knows that for the present Mr. 
Gladstone’s services and Reform are equally in abeyance. We 
trust it may not be long before the country may once more 
secure both. For seven years Mr. Gladstone has been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and for a large proportion of those 
years he has been the most conspicuous personage in the cabinet. 
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But Mr. Gladstone has, we believe, not yet reached his cul- 
mination. He is only on the threshold of his greatness. It 
has been well said by a foreign writer, that England knows 
her great men, and knows how to use them; and he who 
does not see the growing popularity of Mr. Gladstone through- 
out the country, and that the country is determined to make use 
of his genius and train him to great-ends, he who does not see 
that outside the House of Commons other statesmen’s lights 
are but candles to Mr. Gladstone’s sun, is blind to the signs of 
the time. Mr. Gladstone has only been serving that apprentice- 
ship in power at fifty years of age, which Lord Palmerston 
served at seventy. At seventy, the coolest and most con- 
summate parliamentary veteran of his day suddenly came into 
power, and the effect upon him even at that age was to turn 
his head. Lord Palmerston during his first premiership, so far 
from being the beau-ideal of popularity, speedily became the 
most unpopular man in the House. It was a favourite expression 
among the tories at the time, that members used to walk home 
‘gnashing their teeth’ over his insolence. He was, they said, 
overbearing, he was haughty, he was insolent, he was dic- 
tatorial, and, as if to add a dash of venom to the cup of parlia- 
mentary resentment, the hectoring levity of his attitude was 
called by his sedater critics, the ‘ political ribaldry’ of an ‘ un- 
principled septuagenarian,’ and ‘the snobbishness of an Irish Vis- 
count.’ We remember these expressions well. But let us ask, is 
that the Lord Palmerston whose loss was mourned lately, so much 

by the country, and even more by the House of Commons? After 
a short interval, when Lord Palmerston returned to power a 
second time, his enemies thought he would inevitably founder 
upon the same rock. But Lord Palmerston was great in nothing 
so much as in learning a lesson. In a short time the Premier, 
whose parliamentary insolence had been the byword of every 
politician, became the most popular minister within the memory 
of the House. If Lord Palmerston at seventy was able to operate 

sucha miracle, has Mr. Gladstone so much less versatility, so much 
less aptitude, that he has less chance of learning the same 
lesson at fifty, in the prime of his powers and the perfection of 
his intellect ? Mr. Gladstone now, like Lord Palmerston then, 

is the central political figure in the country. He may for a 
short time be eclipsed. He is too tall to be overshadowed. He 
will return to power soon, and he will, we venture to predict, 

show, what he has been showing at every turn of his career 

during the last ten years, that no lesson is thrown away upon 
him. We never heard any one maintain, that Mr. Gladstone’s 

temper was anything but the ardour of a great and over-anxious 
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statesman, impatient of that which seems to him frivolous oppo- 
sition. No English statesman should be impatient, for patience 
‘is of the essence of representative government. The general 
must wait for the rank and file of his army. But so far from 
having been arrogant and domineering, Mr. Gladstone, when 
first he assumed the leadership of the House of Commons, set 
such a watch over himself, that he was accused of tameness, and 
it was said his position was too much for him. When he intro- 
duced the Reform Bill, it was said that he performed his task so 
coldly, that it was clear his heart was not in it. But when his 
determination was seen to be fixed, and his fire rose as his 
tenacity was tried, when it was found that he meant business, 
and that he was bent on carrying a measure which he considered 
to be at once sufficient and safe, he was instantly charged by the 
opponents of Reform with being intemperate and domineering, 
and being resolved to thrust an unwelcome measure down the 
throats of an unwilling House. These tactics show plainl 
enough, that the true secret of the cry about Mr. Gladstone’s 
temper was the hostility of the House to Reform. And so long 
as this great question remains unsettled, so long will any states- 
man, who undertakes to settle it, find himself assailed on 
different pleas by all the different sections hostile to Reform in 
general, or hostile to any particular measure. But that it must 
be carried, and will be carried, there cannot be a doubt. As we 
have already argued, the agitation can never again, we think, 
be what it was in 1832. But on the other hand, if political 
passions are less, the intellect of the masses is far more keen 
than it was. The question is thoroughly understood by the 
working classes. They know the meaning of political justice, 
and they know the meaning of representation. They also know, 
that Mr. Gladstone is their man, and at this moment after his 
defeat, his popularity is a thousand times greater throughout the 
country than it was before. If the conservatives bring in a 
Reform Bill, they cannot hope to bring in any but a liberal bill. 
A conservative Reform Bill, a bill omitting to give a substantial 


share of representation to labour, or giving an excessive weight 
to land, has no chance of passing. The question is now too clear! 
defined. On the other hand, if they bring in a liberal bill 
one which satisfies the liberal sense of the country, they wi 
have laid down their own flag on the vital question of theit 
party. The only alternative is to leave Reform in abeyance! 
But to suppose, that in the present state of opinion through} 
out the country, the conservatives can burke Reform witl 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Stuart Mill, and Mr. Bright sitting iy 
front of them, would be a very short-sighted supposition 
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Many politicians afiect to think that the liberal party is 
on the point of being broken up, and they prophesy a long 
lease of tory power. This is, to our mind, the idlest of idle 
imaginations. The country is hopelessly liberal, and the tories 
know it. The only chance they have of remaining in power is 
to abdicate their character and to pass liberal measures. 

Besides this, it should be remembered that nothing succeeds like 
success, and in twenty years of liberal success the bulk of the 
ability of the country has insensibly gravitated to the liberal 
side. Mr. Gladstone overshadows every statesman on the oppo- 
site benches. No man overshadows him. Of Mr. Disraeli we 
desire to speak with all respect, but it would be absurd to com- 
pare him with Mr. Gladstone for weight of popularity through- 
out the country and personal ability combined. It is said that 
Mr. Disraeli, though less eloquent, understands the management 
of the House better. Of course, a consummate actor has an 
apparent temporary advantage in the management of other 
men over a man who is absolutely sincere. But in the long 
run does that advantage endure? In Mr. Disraeli’s case, is it 
not patent, that he has bought his popularity in the House at 
the price of his popularity in the country ? How is it possible 
that. any reasonable set of men, with ordinary political expe- 
rience, can represent to themselves Mr. Disraeli in the enjoyment 
of the confidence of the country? Why the country would 
rather confide in Mr. Lowe! And every day, as publicity 
increases, and the country becomes, as it were, more vividly 
acquainted with the personality of its leaders, the more does it 
become necessary to the success of a statesman that his personality 
should be en rapport with the heart and the imagination of the 
country. And of whom is this true except of Mr. Gladstone? We 
challenge our opponents to say, whether of living statesmen 
there is one who appeals to the heart and imagination of the 
country, except Mr. Gladstone? The relative position, there- 
fore, of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in the country is this. 
In the House, Mr. Disraeli commands more deference and less 
admiration, Mr. Gladstone, commands more admiration and less 
deference. In the country, Mr. Disraeli has a great name —but 
he is neither popular, admired, beloved, nor trusted. Mr. Glad- 
stone is more popular than any other man—more admired, more 


i} beloved, and if ever distrusted, only on the score of cleverness 


overleaping itself, a distrust which the success of his measures 
has of late years constantly diminished. Lord Stanley is a man 


it of matured thought upon almost every political subject. He 

ig Would probably make a good administrator, and he is more 

liberal than most of the men on his side of the House. His 
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speeches are generally miracles of common sense, and testify to 
one of the strongest logical digestions in the country. But 
Lord Stanley does not appeal to the popular heart. And his 
ability is not superior to that of many men on the other side of 
the House. In one single session, Mr. Stuart Mill, adding a 
parliamentary reputation to his previous fame, has taken a posi- 
tion as a logical speaker fully equal to that of Lord Stanley ; 
while in wit, in a certain learned elegance and refinement, and 
occasionally a delicate fire of originality aud genius, just clear 
of the line of Parliamentary eccentricity, Mr. Mill is vastly Lord 
Stanley’s superior. Mr. Hardy need alarm no one on the liberal 
side. Heis astout useful parliamentary cob. Lord Cranbourne 
during the last two sessions has visibly declined in parliamen- 
tary prestige. When he speaks he is listened to with decreasing 
attention, in spite of the singular weight of his manner and the 
agreeable flippancy of his matter. Mr. Walpole, high-minded, 
courteous, popular with liberals as well as with conservatives, 
corresponding in many ways to Sir George Grey on the liberal 
side, belongs rather to the past, and is not likely, we think, to 
take a prominent position in a Cabinet including Lord Cran- 
bourne and Lord Stanley. His relation to these younger states- 
men corresponds very much to that which would subsist between 
a high and dry rector of the old school, and a virulent Puseyite 
and heretical broadchurchman. What position Mr. Henley will 
be in, we are at a loss to conceive? If he separates himself from 
Mr. Disraeli, how will he be able to coalesce with the ultra- 
Disraelian liberality which alone will render a-Tory Govern- 
ment even possible? Sir John Pakington m&kes an excellent 
Dryasdust. Sir Hugh Cairns is a formidable adversary, and 
take it all in all for practical purposes, the best debater on the 
conservative side. His possible removal to the Alouse of Lords 
would cause a gap in the conservative ranks whick certainly no 
lawyer, and we believe no other politician, could fill up. The 
difference between him and Sir Roundell Palmer appears to be 
that Sir Roundell pierces with a sword, the former knocks you 
down with a sledge hammer. Lord John Manners represents 
most admirably the curious and very valuable old china of our 
British constitution. But for weight of political character and 
for plain unadorned power combined, Mr. Forster’s honest clay 
is worth a thousand times more to the country than Lord John 
Manners’ china. Man for man, the leading statesmen on the 
liberal side are neither overshadowed nor overweighted by any 
single conservative. The liberals have two men to their one. 
But if we look to the rank and file of both parties, after we 
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have ticked off some ten men on the conservative side, what 
have they left ? men who represent one idea, and one idea only 
—land! Whereas the whole variety of national interests, all 
the opinions not connected with land, have naturally and ez 
necessitate rei found their representatives on the opposite side. 
We do not say the conservatives are stupid, we do not deny 
the compactness and strength of their party—we deny them the 
same variety of ability and the same national popularity. In 
both these particulars they are, and they know that they 
are, hopelessly overmatched. Under thesg circumstances, they 
cannot long, we think, retain power. Not until reform is carried 
to the satisfaction of the country, not until every, religious 
question is settled and every vestige of religious intolerance 
swept away, not until free trade in commerce is extended to 
free trade in land, not until Ireland is loyal and well affected, 
can a great conservative party have any chance of a prolonged 
existence. But when these events have taken place, English 
conservatism will have passed into a new phase and be separated 
from the old by a gulf. The old conservative party will have 
passed away and be remembered only in name. 

In conclusion we beg to repeat, what we have already repeated 
more than once, that we repudiate with our might and main, 
the charge brought against the friends of the present Reform 
Bill of favouring a tendency to democracy and the rule of 
numbers. Nothing that Mr. Lowe could say—not even his 
brilliant and piercing eloquence—could express all the devotion 
we feel to the cause of constitutional free self-government in this 
country, the abhorrence with which we regard even the bare 
possibility of a many-headed tyranny and the despotism of the 
million. But we hold the rule of numbers in this country to be 
an impossibility. We believe the best safeguard against even 
the semblance of such a despotism to be the extension, and not 
the limitation, of the principle of free self-government. We 
hold it most expedient, most safe, most constitutional, to extend 
the foundations of our representation to their furthest convenient 
limits—expedient, because the representation of the people is 
bound up with the political education of the country at large ; 
safe, because political representation is the soul of political safety ; 
constitutional, because according to the best spirit of our con- 
stitution, labour is as much entitled to be heard in the 
House of Commons—heard directly and authoritatively—as 
either trade or land. And we have defended the Govern- 
ment against the hostility of the House of Commons, because 
we can conceive no undertaking more truly constitutional— 
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no undertaking more truly patriotic—no undertaking move 
truly statesmanlike—on the part of any Government, than to 
aspire to lead the House, even against its own secret fears, 
secret ill-will, and secret apathy, even at the expense of narrowly 
contested and dearly bought victories, to do that which will 
injure no one, degrade no one, undermine no single interest in 
the state, but, under Providence, lead to the greater strength 
and prosperity of the whole community more firmly knitted 
together in the bonds of constitutional peace, constitutional 
harmony, and constitutional welfare. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Albert N’yanza. Great Basin of the Nile and Explorations of 
the Nile Sources. By Wnuire Baker, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits. 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


In its combination of the characteristics that make a good book of 
travels we have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Baker’s the best that 
for some years has come into our hands. He has travelled in unknown 
countries; he has made great discoveries which bothgratify the curiosity, 
and solve the problems of centuries; he has undergone greater hard- 
ships, and met with more exciting adventure than any previous African 
traveller, Bruce perhaps excepted; the romance of his own adventures 
is enhanced by the companionship of a brave-hearted wife ; and he has 
told his story with consummate literary art. His book is as interesting 
as Herodotus, as exciting as a sensation novel, and as skilfully, if not 
as eloquently, written as Macaulay’s Essays. The materials are admi- 
rably worked up ; the journal is sparingly quoted, and the more important 
incidents are told with an effect that is quite dramatic. At the same 
time the reader cannot for a moment doubt that he is reading the narra- 
tive of a manly, straightforward, and honest explorer, whose estimate of 
his competitors in discovery is as generous as the account of his own 
achievements is modest. ith the characteristic pluck and pertinacity 
of Englishmen, the great African mystery has Sous persistently at- 
tacked, and, within a few years, extorted. All that now remains is to 
perfect the detail of the great geographical facts established. To our 
own countrymen the honour of the discovery belongs; and we are 
justly proud of their achievement. No people, no literature, in the 
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history of the world, can, within the same space of time, boast such 
contributions to geographical knowledge, as the works of Livingstone, 
Burton, Speke, Grant, and Baker. Nor should we omit the illustrious 
President of the Geographical Society, whose sagacious scientific 
hypotheses have contributed as much to African discovery as the actual 
travels of any one of its explorers. Each claims his own share of the 
glory, and it is no more necessary to institute invidious comparison than, 
happily, it is to decide rival claims, or appease personal jealousies. It is 
enough to say that Livingstone has achieved the unique enterprise of 
crossing equatorial Africa, and of exploring the great Zambesi and the 
Shire, south of the Nile sources; and that he has been anticipated in 
the discovery of the latter only because he could not do every thing 
at once. He conjectured their locality and general nature, and intended 
to put his conjecture to a positive test. Burton also surmised the 
existence of the great equatorial lakes whence the Nile springs, and 
began the search for them. Speke and Grant discovered the Victoria 
N’yanza, the highest source or reservoir of the Nile, and Baker has 
discovered the Albert N’yanza, in which vast body of water all the 
separate sources of the Nile are gathered, and from which they issue in 
the mighty volume of the White Nile. 

It is not our purpose to give a précis of Mr. Baker’s fascinating nar- 
rative; this would be scarcely fair to the author, whose book claims the 
erusal of every one for whom heroic enterprise and thrilling adventure 
ave any claim; nor would it be fair to the reader inasmuch as it might 
blunt the edge of his curiosity, while it could not fully satisfy it. We 
will refer our readers to the volumes themselves, confident that their 
perusal will amply justify the eulogy upon them that we feel constrained 
to pronounce. 

r. Baker is not like Dr. Livingstone, a missionary, nor is he like 
Burton, Speke, and Grant, a soldier. He is a private gentleman, appa- 
rently of ample means, who prefers the excitement and enterprise of 
African travel, that he may do his part in fulfilling ‘those duties by 
which the earth’s history is carried on,’ to the enjoyment of clubs and 
Parliamentary honours, and country life at home. nA does not formally 
describe his personal qualifications as an African explorer, but his book 
abundantly indicates them; these are so many and so great that he must 
be a kind of admirable Crichton among travellers. In the first place he 
is physically strong, so that he can stretch a refractory Arab senseless 
with as much ease and skill as Tom Sayers could have shown; and sur- 
vive as many African fevers as Dr. Livingstone, although without 
quinine for months. He possesses undaunted courage; with imperturb- 
able calmness he waits the ep of an infuriated elephant, or the 
spring of a tiger, when his only chances for life are the certainty of his 
aim, and the infallibility of his rifle; trusting to his tact and pluck, 
and to what may turn up, he follows an inimical trading party into the 
desert, although they have sworn to murder him, and although he 
knows that his own men have conspired to desert him and to aid them. 
He quells a mutiny by his fist, rolling the leader over in a heap, and 
resists an attack of armed Arabs by thrusting his umbrella down the 
throat of one of them. He is, moreover, very determined; no danger 
nor difficulty can divert him from his purpose; his enthusiasm is fired by 
it, and his patience waits upon his enthusiasm. His resolute will, com- 
bined with his inflexible justice, gave him an extraordinary ascendency 
over the Arabs, so that friends po foes came to regard him as a kind of 
demi-god. He is, moreover, a man fertile in resources, a self-helping 
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man, ready to do himself every thing that others will not do for him; 
and unfailing in the ingenuity with which he can overcome difficulties. 
He is a sportsman of the first water—hippopotami, crocodiles, elephants, 
hartebeestes, nothing comes him amiss ; * speaks of his rifles as if po | 
were his children, and very affectionately they served him. He had, 
moreover, the advantage of singleness of council; his noble wife, in 
every way as brave and patient and wise as himself, being his only 
European companion. Her companionship gives a touch of beautiful 
romance and tenderness to the narrative. In more than one crisis Mrs. 
Baker’s womanly tact saved the expedition. When we add to all this a 
very high degree of literary art—simplicity and beauty of language, 
power, reticence, and suggestiveness of descriptions, with a dramatic 
skill of so putting things, as that they produce the effect of a tableau 
or of a surprise, as the case may be, we get the conception of a heaven- 
born traveller—nascitur non fit—born not only to supply the materials 
of books, but to write them. 

To Speke and Grant the honour of discovering the source of the Nile 
belongs. Starting from Zanzibar 7° S. latitude, and proceeding N.W. 
they discovered the Victoria N’yanza, stretching from 2° S. latitude to 
the equator, and from 32° to 35° E. longitude. This is the eastern side of 
the great basin of the Nile sources. Out of the north end of this lake 
the White Nile issues. It was traced by Speke in a N.W. direction 
to the Karuma Falls, 2°15’ north of the equator, where it made a 
sudden bend to the W.; but hostilities among the tribes prevented him 
from tracing it further. He was told by the natives, of a little lake, the 
Luta N’zigé, to the west, into which the river ran; he was compelled, 
however, to proceed north, and struck the Nile again at Miani’s tree, 
3° 32’; the farthest point south reached by the Venetian whose name it 
bears, 450 miles from the Victoria N’yanza, and 60 or 70 miles from 
Gondokoro. At Gondokorohe met Mr. and Mrs. Baker on their way to 
his assistance ; a very graphic account of the interview is given by Mr. 
Baker. Captain Speke told Mr. Baker what he had done, and what 
remained to be done, generously gave him maps, and all the instruction 
and assistance that he could. Mr. Baker proceeded to the Karuma 
Falls, thence in a south-westerly direction until he came upon the 
Albert N’yanza at Vacovia, in latitude 1° N.; he found that instead of a 
‘little lake’ it was far larger than the Victoria, and probably the largest 
lake in the world. He ascertained that it extended from 3° N. latitude 
to 2° S. latitude, between which it was well known to the natives; that 
in the south it then turned to the west, and its further extent was 
unknown. Its breadth at Vacovia was 60 or 70 miles. From Vacovia 
Mr. Baker coasted northward in canoes for thirteen days until he 
reached Magungo, the mouth of the river which Speke had traced from 
the Victoria Lake to the Karuma Falls; the continuity of which he 
verified by ascending it as far as the falls; from Magungo he clearly 
saw the exit of the entire volume of the Nile at the northern end of the 
lake. He thus demonstrated that the Victoria N’yanza discovered by 
Speke, was a high reservoir on the eastern side of the Nile Basin, that 
the river which flowed from it,—the Victoria Nile or Somerset River, 
flowed into the Albert N’yanza, to which it falls, by a succession of 
cataracts, many hundreds of feet, and that the Albert N’yanza was 
therefore the grand reservoir into which all the waters which form the 
White Nile proper were collected; many affluents, doubtless, contri- 
buting to it, some of them probably of equal volume with the Victoria 
Nile. It receives, in fact, the drainage of the entire country. In 
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every particular, therefore, Mr. Baker emphatically corroborates Captain 
Speke; Mr. Baker simply continuing and completing Captain Speke’s 
discovery. The actual basin of the Nile thus determined, is included 
between about 22° and 39° E. longitude, and from 3° S. to 18° N. 
latitude ; the Nile receiving the entire drainage of the whole of this 
vast region. ‘The rivers are constant throughout the year, and the 
‘Albert Lake continues at a high level, affording a steady volume of 
‘water to the Nile.’ The annual overflow of the Nile is caused, not 
by any fluctuation in the White Nile as it emerges from Albert N’yanza, 
but in its great affluents, the Blue Nile, which joins the White Nile at 
Khartoum, and the Atbara, which joins it a few miles farther north. 
These are two mountain streams having their rise in the mountains of 
Abyssinia; they are suddenly flooded by periodical rains which fall in 
June, and raise the volume of the Nile so as to cause the inundation 
in Lower Egypt. It is remarkable that Ptolemy describes the Nile as 
having its sources in two great lakes which receive the snows of the 
Ethiopian mountains, and that there are many ancient maps upon which 
these two lakes are marked; of course in very erroneous latitudes. 
Probably a general trade between Central Africa and Zanzibar had given 
rise to this impression, which is thus proved to have been accurate in 
its general facts, but erroneous in its details. 

For the romantic detail of personal adventure we must refer our 
readers to this most fascinating book. Mr. Baker also touches on many 
matters of great importance, which we cannot discuss—on the proba- 
bility of commerce with Central Africa, on its a¢cursed slave trade, and 
the means of suppressing it; on missions, their failure and their 
probabilities ; on the inferiority of the Negro race, which Mr. Baker 
maintains ; on the pre-Adamite antiquity of both the geological forma- 
tions and the inhabitants of Central Africa; and on other questions 
upon which his observations throw a very interesting and important 
light. Mr. Baker has completed the solution of the greatest geogra- 
phical mystery of the last two thousand years; his name and that 
of his heroic wife, will be imperishably associated with the sources of the 
Nile; and his book will in future ages be read, as we now read Hero- 
dotus,—a classic in literature, a romance in adventure, and a high 
authority in geographical history. 


The Diary of the Right Hon. Wm. Wyndham, 1784 to 1810. 
Edited by Mrs. Henry Bartne. Longmans & Co., 1866. 


It is probable that this diary was not meant by the author for the public 
eye. tt was begun in 1783, in obedience to Dr. Johnson’s injunction— 
and an injunction from Johnson had with Wyndham the force of a moral 
law,—and it is a record of the almost en life and feelings of its 
distinguished author. The family from which William Wyndham 
descended was one of great antiquity and consideration in Norfolk, in 
which county it had been settled since the Conquest. Members of the 
family served Henry VII., VIII., and Queen Elizabeth ; and Sir John 
Wyndham, a cavalier in the days of Charles II., enjoined his family 
se tho’ the crown should hang on a bush, not to forsake it.” From a 
common ancestor descended the Egremonts, the Wyndhams of Felbrigg, 
of Wadham, of Cromer, and others. On the female side the house of 
Felbrigg was connected with the Portmans, the Lyttons of Knebworth, 
the Ashes of Twickenham, and other old families. The father of the 
author of this diary, Colonel Wyndham, quarrelled in early life with his 
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father, and having entered the Hungarian service under Maria Theresa, 
lived much abroad. His mother was Sarah Hicks, the daughter of R. 
Lukyn, of Dunmow. The youth himself, the fruit of this union, was 
born in Golden Square, London, on the 3rd May, 1750. He was sent to 
Eton wien seven years old, in 1757, at which school he remained till 
he was sixteen. At Eton he laid the foundation of those classical 
attaiaments which were the solace of his maturer life. On leaving 
Eton, in 1766, he was sent to the University of Glasgow, where, under 
Anderson and Simson, the editor of Euclid, he attained a rare pro- 
ficiency in mathematics. In 1767 he proceeded from Glasgow to Oxford, 
entering himself a gentleman commoner of University College, where 
Sir Robert Chambers and Dr. Winstanley, Laudian Professor of Arabic, 
were his tutors. The latter, who was also Camden Professor of History, 
edited the Poetics of Aristotle, which work became a class book in the 
university, and it isnot wonderful that under two such tutors Wyndham, 
naturally studious, became eminent for high and scholarly attainments. 
His reading while at Oxford was very various, in classics, history, and 
science, and so continued during the whole of his life. Beyond any 

arliamentary man of his day, with the exception of Gibbon, Burke, and 
Des. Scott, and French-Lawrence, he was a student and areader. One 
has only to open the diary at p. 97 to be assured of this. The heading 
Historia Literaria comprises a list of the books read from January 
to December, 1786. One wonders that a man so engaged in private and 
public business, Nag so prominent a place in Parliament and in 
society, frequenting Newmarket and the theatres, and constantly dining 
out, and appearing at routs, assemblies, &c., could have gone over so 
much ground. 

On quitting Oxford Mr. Wyndham visited the continent, in company 
with * wenomem William Coke, of Holkham, who sat so long for Norfolk, 
and who, the Nestor of Whiggism, was ultimately raised to the peerage 
as Ear! of Leicester. 

Wyndham was first returned to the House of Commons for Norwich 
in 1782. So high did his character stand that he was appointed in 
1783 Chief Secretary in Ireland, the Viceroy being the Earl of Norih- 
ington. In this office, in which he succeeded so distinguished a states- 
man as William Wyndham Grenville, afterwards Earl Grenville, he 
remained but a few months, his return being rendered compulsory by 
the state of his health. Yet in his short sojourn in Dublin he conciliated 
the goodwill of the best men of all parties, and formed valuable friend- 
ships with Anthony Malone (Lord Sunderlin), his brother Edmund, 
Foster and Parnell (Speaker of the Irish Commons), Fitzgibbon (after- 
wards Earl of Clare), Hussey Burgh Yelverton (afterwards Chief Baron), 
Flood, Grattan, the Beresfords, &c. 

On the dissolution of the Coalition Ministry, Wyndham was returned 
for Norwich, and on the Ist of January, 1784, the diary before us, the 
authenticity of which cannot be doubted (for it was given to the editor 
by her brother, William Wyndham), commences. At this period Mr. 
Wyndham was a gy anda leading member of Brookes’s, but his close 
friendship with Fox, Grenville, Grey, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, Erskine, 
Adam, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Spencer, George Cavendish, and John 
Townsend, did not prevent him from being the intimate friend of Dr. 
Johnson, a high Tory, of Dr. William Scott (the brother of Lord Eldon, 
and afterwards himself Lord Stowell, a high Tory), and of many other 
members of the Literary Club, not of Whig principles. Wyndham, like 
Burke, Gibbon, Henry Flood, the great Lord Chesterfield, and Lord 
Palmerston, the father of the late first Minister, was a man of Catholic 
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sympathies, a party man, if you will, yet without any of the narrowness 
of party views. The being an old aristocratic liberal Whig of Brookes’s, 
supping with Fox, Grey, Sheridan, Norfolk, and Fitzwilliam, served but 
to strengthen the independent feelings of the fine old English gentleman, 
and brought into more noble relief the patriot, the scholar, and the man 
of letters. When a young and fashionable man about town, Wyndham 
uniformly cultivated the society of men of science and literature, and 
always read up to and most frequently far beyond their level. This 
prevailing habit of his mind from early manhood will account for his 
worship of Burke, for his admiration and love for Johnson, for his 
journey to Paris with Dr. Wm. Scott (Lord Stowell), for his partiality to 

orson, Parr, and Dr. Ryland (an eminent literary Nonconformist), and 
for his toleration for some years of Cobbett, a man of robust intellect 
as a writer, but with all his masculine strength, illiterate, coarse, and 
ribald, though gifted with genius and power of picturesque expression. 
This will also account for the sympathy that existed between him, an 
old Whig, and so inveterate a Jacobite and so uncompromising a Tory as 
Walter Scott. Scott hating Whigs and Liberals, but loving brave, 
sincere, and good men and gentlemen, dedicated to Wyndham, one of the 
earliest cantos of Marmion. 

It has not been sufficiently brought out in criticisms on this book 
that the chief intellectual gratification of Wyndham was in coming as 
often as possible into social and literary intercourse with men of letters 
properly so called. When still a gay young man not thirty-five, his 
greatest happiness in visiting Edinburgh was in dining and passing the 
evening with Adam Smith, Dr. Robertson, the historian, and 
Erskine ; the first two professed men of letters, and the third as much 
a man of letters and a scholar asa lawyer and a manof the world. So too, 
in London, where Wyndham might, from his birth, social {position, and 
fortune, have mixed with men and women of the loftiest titled rank, or 
with statesmen and politicians in the highest office, his chiefest delight was 
to live with Burke, Johnson, Sheridan, Sir Philip Francis, Malone, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Adam Langton, Courtenay, Colonel Barré, Dr. Brock- 
lesby, Geo. Ellis, Jack Lee, the Attorney-General (a scholar and a wit, 
as well as a lawyer), and Erskine, an orator and a man of genius. This 
delightful society, composed of philosophers, soldiers, scholars, orators, 
dramatists, artists, and physicians, mingled with their special aptitudes 
and acquirements an engrossing love of letters and of the fine arts. 
Wyndham was always, during the busiest part of his political career, a 
hard working classical, mathematical, and historical student and man of 
science, adding new acquisitions to what he had largely gained at Eton, 
Glasgow, and Oxford. This was the more commendable, as he was of 
independent fortune, gay, eager, and impulsive in disposition, gifted 
with every grace of beauty, and a proficient in all manly exercises. He 
rode, he shot, he coursed, with the most bucolic of squires, he pulled an 
oar with the jolliest young waterman of the Thames, and sparred and 
fenced with the most agile in their craft. He could join in a glee or 
duet with the Prince of Wales, dance as well as Lord Aboyne, and speak 
more than one modern language, at a time when Lords Chesterfield, St. 
Helens, and old Hale (of whom the editor appears to know nothing, but 
who was diplomatically employed by our Government in Russia, France, 
and Poland), were considered proficients in the gift of tongues. While 
Wyndham was thus 


“So various that he seemed to be 
Not one but all mankind’s epitome”— 
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he was also ready to speak in the House when it was thought necessary 
by his friends or party. That he always spoke well, often ingeniously 
and eloquently, with great force and acumen, and exquisite dialectical 
and logical skill, is admitted both by friend and foe, if foe he had. His 
views were often bold and original. He hada peculiar pride in deviating 
from the beaten path, and sometimes got into the tangled jungle of 
paradox; but his paradoxes, though seemingly absurd, were often true, 
in fact. His defence of the ring and boxing would not hold good now, 
when the ring is not merely ruffianly but dishonest, sordid and rotten 
to the core; but in the days of Cribb, Molyneux, Gregson, and Gully, 
there were fair stand-up fights, as there were fair races, and neither 
pugilists nor grooms were guilty of a “cross,” as was witnessed a few 
weeks ago between Jem Mace and his opponent Goss. It has been said 
that Wyndham did but little: that his Fife was barren, that he left no 
mark upon his age. But that man of whom Pitt said, “ that his speeches 
are the finest productions possible of woven imagination and fancy’—of 
whom Grey said that he was a commanding genius of great original 
powers, a mind cultivated with the richest intellectual wealth, and a 
fancy of the highest flights of imagery, must have been no common 
personage. Burke and Johnson had the highest opinion of Wyndham, 
and Fox said of him “ that he was a thinking man, without being a grave 
man, a meditating man with much activity, and areading man, with much 
practical knowledge.” It is idle to say that such a person left no mark 
on his age. But he lived in an age of intellectual, political, and literary 
giants ; he lived and moved with Burke and Pitt, with Fox and Sheridan, 
with Lords North, Grenville, and Grey, with Johnson and Gibbon. He 
was not the equal of the four first in the Senate, but he was fully the 
equal of Grenville or Grey in statesmanship, and far their superior in 
aaiahy attainments. Above the Jenkinsons, Addingtons, Castlereaghs, 
Vansittarts, Pettys, Spencers, Whitbreads, Ponsonbys, Dundases, Port- 
lands, Aucklands, Ryders, Bragges, and a host of second and third-rate 
men, whether Whigs or Tories, Wyndham stood pre-eminent. In truth, 
from 1784 till 1807 he ranks next after the giants Burke, Fox, Pitt, 
Sheridan, Flood and Grattan, and must be placed before any second-rate 
man, whether Whig or Tory. There can be no doubt that so long as 
Burke lived that great man exercised a predominant and prevailing 
influence over Mr. Wyndham, and induced him to sever himself from the 

arty of Fox, with which both statesmen at first acted; but Wyndham, 
akc Secretary at War in 1794 under Pitt, a second time after 
Burke’s death occupied that office in the administration of “All the 
Talents” in 1806, a proof that he was considered an indispensable and 
inevitable man with both parties. He was a person of a generous and 
noble nature, and wished for an amicable separation with Fox, and not 
such a rupture as Burke effected. No man of his day, with the excep- 
tions of Fox and Pitt, understood foreign politics so well as Wyndham. 
The proof of this may be found in his speeches on the war with France, 
on the Russian armaments, on the Alien Bill, on the Slave Trade, and 
others. All his speeches were collected in three vols., in 1812, by the 
late Mr. Amyot, and we will be bound to say no statesman of the first 
mark has ever lived since then without often consulting them. As a 
practical politician and statesman Wyndham did pe 4 to raise the 
character of the British army, and to place it on a new foundation. Nor 
did he confine his efforts to mere desk-work, for he was present in the 
trenches before Valenciennes in 1793. He loved the converse and 
company of soldiers, was the friend of Abercromby, Moore, and Crawford, 
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was the friend and admirer of Nelson, and always, unlike some Whigs, 
spoke highly of General Wellesley. Yet with all his exquisite scholar- 
ship, high attainments, and chivalrous character, he had his faults. In 
early life a serious illness had rendered him somewhat morbidly sensitive. 
He suffered occasionally from gloom and melancholy, the effect of hypo- 
condria. This occasionally gave a character of fastidiousness, indecision, 
and of vacillation to his actions and resolves, but on all cardinal principles 
he never fluctuated a hair’s breadth. In later life he became a healthier 
man in body. His moral and physical-courage were undoubted. He 
confronted danger in every way, and met the accident which caused his 
death in rendering assistance to save his friend North’s library from 
the flames. He died on the 3rd June, 1810, in the 59th year of his age. 

Though the events in this diary are recorded with great brevity, and 
many of the personages named are forgotten, yet the volume will un- 
doubtedly contribute to elucidate some of the important transactions of 
the age in which Mr. Wyndham lived. It throws a good deal of light on 
personal history and character, on club and political life, and on the 
social habits and events of eighty and ninety years ago. 


William Wilberforce: His Friends and his Times. By Joun 
CampsBELL CoLrquuoun. London: Longmans & Co. 


Mr. Colquhoun is not free from the vice of fine writing, nor from that 
species of hero-worship which belauds in swelling periods, which do not 
admit of critical discrimination nor of qualifying clauses, and which 
derive their form and tumidity chiefly from the use of adjectives, the 
bigness of which is correlative to their vagueness. When fairly wound 
up, Mr. Colquhoun takes two or,three pages of rhetorical grandeur to run 
himself down. He piles up details to a perilous height, and when he 
specifies a characteristic, he elaborates it with great and somewhat indis- 
criminate unctuousness. Nor do we think his judgments of Wilberforce 
and his contemporaries so true to human nature and to history as they 
might be; as, for example, those of Sir J. Stephen in the ‘ Clapham Sect.’ 
His book does not contain much that is new, but it brings together from 
various sources—chiefly from the voluminous ‘ Life of Wilberforce,’ by 
his sons—much that ordinary readers would otherwise be unacquainted 
with. It is well conceived and arranged, and the simple goodness, bene- 
volence, earnestness, and versatility of Wilberforce’s character are etfec- 
tively presented. We sce the man as Bishop Jebb described him, ‘ With 
the look of an angel and the agility of a monkey.’ Always cheerful, he 
was always devout, sustaining the labours of his outward lite by an inner 
life of great intensity and intimate communion with God. More than 
most men he lived ever as ‘ beneath the great Task-master’s eye ;’ severe 
to his own failings, but full of the broadest charities to the failings of 
others. One or two anecdotes told by Mr. Colquhoun strikingly illustrate 
his political conscientiousness. He would not withhold an adverse verdict, 
would not even be silent when the fate of his own political party depended 
upon it; and, what was more, they never thought of asking him to do so. 
Notwithstanding the defects that we have intimated, Mr. Colquhoun’s 
book is well worth reading. We wish that he had written more simply, 
and had known how to praise with more discrimination, in which case the 
volume which is now very interesting, would have deserved very high 
praise, and he would have enabled his readers to understand the large 
successes and the partial failures of the Evangelical party, of which 
Wilberforce and his friends were the leaders. In religious purpose and 
feeling his book is most admirable. 
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Memoir. of George Wilson: By his Sister. A New Condensed 
Edition. London: Macmillan and Co. 


We have seldom read a more interesting and instructive biography 
than that of Professor George Wilson, by his sister. An unusual com. 
bination of scientific accuracy with philosophic breadth, of devout 
Christian feeling with great social charm, gave a species of uniqueness 
to the volume which so lovingly portrayed his life, and reviewed his 
works. We welcome this condensed reprint with satisfaction, under 
the conviction that the omission of some details which reduce the bulk 
will extend the circulation, and will not detract from the interest of this 
delightful biography. The volume is enriched with the characteristic 
portrait. Professor Wilson was a valued contributor to this Journal. 


The Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart, including numerous 
original and unpublished documents. By Exvizaneru Cooper. 
2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


The history of Arabella Stuart is one of those tragedies of real life 
which fiction can only feebly counterfeit. Miss Cooper, therefore, 
is infinitely more pathetic than Mr. G. P. R. James; and would be 
more pathetic than she is, were not her narrative somewhat over- 
laid with documents and broken with episodes. Documentary evidence 
is indispensable to the writer of history as distinguished from historical 
romance ; and ordinary students of history are under great obligations 
to writers like Miss Cooper for printing the documents upon which 
history is based; but the artistic effect would be greater if they were 
relegated to the Appendix ; and if the biographer would simply and in a 
straightforward way tell the story and leave off when it is told. Mono- 
graphs like this have a very great value if conscientiously done. They 
are episodes worth narrating at full length, which the proportions of 
history do not permit to be so narrated. They furnish reading which 
may compete with the encroaching novel, and instruct while they interest. 
Every such work ought, therefore, to be very heartily welcomed to our 
homes. Arabella Stuart was the representative of the younger branch of 
the family of Margaret Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry VII., just as 
James I. of England was the representative of the elder branch. Her 
maternal grandmother was the famous ‘Bess of Hardwick,’ the founder of 
the fortunes of the Devonshire family. Arabella was by many regarded as 
the heiress to the throne, and excited in the jealous heart of Elizabeth the 
suspicions attaching to all who had, or seemed to have, a personal interest 
in the succession ; hence her clandestine attempt to marry William Sey- 
mour, son of Lord Beauchamp, and grandson of the unhappy Katherine 
Grey ; hence Elizabeth’s outburst of rage thereat and her despotic im- 
prisonment of the unhappy pair. On the accession of James I. she was 
restored to court favour, which continued until her secret marriage with 
Seymour in 1610; whereupon the husband and wife were both imprisoned 
by the ruthless and—we must say—brutal pedant and tyrant. An 
attempt to escape proved a failure; and, after five years’ imprisonment, 
she died of a broken heart. Miss Cooper devotes three chapters to the 
similar history of Katherine Grey, the most tragic and pathetic part of 
the book. One’s very blood boils at the lawless cruelty of both Elizabeth 
and James; and we heartily accord with Miss Cooper’s verdict in her 
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comparison of those ‘good old times’ with our own; our shame for the 
nobles and judges and people of England, and especially for the obse- 
uious Bishop of Durham, Arabella’s jailor, eq our indignation at 

e cold-blooded tyranny of the monarch. 

Miss Cooper has bestowed great labour and much patient research upon 
her work. Her investigations make it a new and valuable contribution 
to history. It has the interest of Miss Strickland’s biographies without 
the discolourment of her prejudices. 


Twelwe Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden. By Mar- 
GARET Howrtr. 2 vols. London: Jackson and Walford. 


Miss Howitt’s book combines the attractions of an intelligent and 
picturesque description of Swedish life and manners with pleasant 
delineations and biographical sketches of one whose charming novels 
have given her a European name, and endeared her to thousands of 
English hearts. As the translator of her best novels, Mrs. Howitt 
was the chief medium of communication between Miss Bremer and 
the English public; this led to the intimacy which resulted in the 
twelvemonths’ visit of her daughter to Miss Bremer and the Swedish 
capital. Genius seems a family inheritance in Mrs. Howitt’s family. 
Not only are she and her husband endowed with it, but an elder 
daughter made a favourable impression a few years ago by some very 
charming sketches of ‘ Artist Life in Munich.’ 

With the exception of afslight tendency to be prolix, which we 
could wish otherwise, we have nothing but good to speak of Miss 
Howitt’s book; it is genial in tone, quick in observation, delicate in 
discrimination, and affluent in quiet artistic pictures of men and 
manners. Perhaps its success depends on the combination that we 
have mentioned. A mere memoir of Miss Bremer would not be with- 
out its interest; but so quiet and uneventful was her life, that it 
would be chiefly a literary chronicle and critique. On the other hand, 
we are almost weary of books of mere travel, especially when 
they relate to countries so familiar as Sweden. Miss Howitt has 
avoided each by combining both. Nothing can be more charming than 
her quiet, incidenta!, day-by-day delineations of Miss Bremer’s home 
life, and of Swedish manners. Sweden is very proud of her pure- 
hearted and fascinating story-teller. She is neither a Miss Edgeworth 
nor a Miss Austen, much less a Miss Mulock or a George Eliot, but 
she has drawn sweet and natural pictures of life which do more for 
Swedish youth, because in Sweden they are more unique, than these 
have done for England. 

The excellence of Miss Howitt’s book is, that it is a book of pictures, 
artistically conceived and admirably executed. It puts before English 
readers scenes of actual national life, such as Miss Bremer has idealized 
in her novels. 


Garibaldi at Home: Notes of a Visit to Caprera. By Sir 
C. E. Macerreor, Bart. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1866. 

A short time since some English admirers of Garibaldi sent him a 


yacht, and Sir Charles MacGregor carried to the General certain addresses 
which were to accompany the present. He went across France and 
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Piedmont to Caprera, spent a few days with Garibaldi,—part of the time 
being occupied by a cruise in the yacht—and returned to England by the 
way he went. Of the great Italian’s hospitality and kindness Sir Charles 
writes warmly, and it is almost impossible to read without some pleasure 
any account of Garibaldi, his family, and his island home. We cannot 
fail to gain some glimpses of the simple greatness and self-sacrifice which 
have excited the wonder and love of the world. But it must be said that 
there are very few. The author tells us that Garibaldi expressed his 
preference of Scott’s novels to those of Dumas,—that he thought cotton 
might be successfully grown in Sardinia—and that he recommended Sir 
Charles to read Tasso. We learn little else of the hero. What his 
host ‘might have’ said on matters of political importance, the author 
remarks mysteriously, but no doubt properly, it would be wrong to 
divulge. But whether Garibaldi said anything on such topics is dis- 
creetly left uncertain. Notwithstanding this reticence, a volume of 
300 pages has been constructed. It is a triumph of book-making. 
By anybody who cares to know what were the reflections of the 
author as be travelled, or what he conceives to be the tenets of the 
Waldenses, the book may be found interesting. To those who do not 
care to know the former, and would not trust the latter, we cannot recom- 
mend it, although its absurdity both in matter and style makes it almost 
amusing. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Erhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1866. The Ninety- 
eighth. London: Clowes and Sons. 


It is impossible to enter the Royal Academy without hearing something 
of the echo of that clash of arms which, for years past, has been sound- 
ing in every quarter of this now almost venerable institution. We see 

ictures hung in obscure corners, which some of the public would be much 
sere pleased to see conveniently. We hear of others rejected for no 
reason, as far as very many people can tell, except the great fame of the 
painter’s name. We cbserve a few pictures placed, if not conspicuously 
well, yet sufficiently so to make us consider how many, ten thousand 
times better, have been consigned to the care of the porters, to be branded 
with a royal condemnation, and to serve the purpose of strengthening 
hearts, and breaking them. It is the old, old story. These things have 
always been, and in some degree must ever be; and yet the end of the 
warfare which, for years has been waging, and which appears to be ap- 
proaching, may not be so clearly in sight. 

The Royal Academy may yet keep about it an opposition which is 
somewhat unconstitutional ; and it is very difficult for us to say whether 
Art, in the splendour and width of the term, will gain or lose by a 
knowledge that dissent surrounds it armed with the sympathy of a large 
portion of the art public, ready at every assumption, or perhaps noble 
challenge, to give battle in the good old way of hand to hand, foot to 
foot, and heart to heart, and not with opera glasses and long range 
rifles. It may be that peace is not always gain :-—that true art may not 
be advanced by an institution which, like all others of its kind, takes years 
and years to recognise a fresh conquest in a land unknown to itself; 
which has learned to dwell securely and peacefully by the reflection from 
the very face of those waters which once flowed and almost flashed in 
the glory and might of living genius. It may be, that the time has come 
when art can be safely left to the integrity and art knowledge of the 
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press, the business taste of picture dealers, and the patronage of the merchant 
princes and nobles of ourland. It may be, that art education is so common 
in its possession, and so true in its direction, as to render any widely 
reverenced board of judgment a doubtful good; that the accumulation 
of power resulting from the souls of the illustrious dead, from a nation’s’ 
loan settled into funded property, and from acknowledged social con- 
dition, may be things which can now be cast on one side as having 
served, however well or however ill, their generation and their day. 
Itis possible that a body of men gifted with genius, who, in the strength 
of unity, shall present a long list of great painters to the public, and 
shall, by the sheer force of that strength, draw to them the youth of 
a land already saturated with the teaching of Carlyle and Ruskin, 
and prove that, however good the interference of government may be in 
cholera and cattle plagues, and in punishment of crime, at least freedom 
of love’s own passion, or the sea’s own motion, or the wind’s clear 
breath, gives most of health, most of strength, and most of food, alike to 
painters themselves and to the nation. it may be that all young enthusiasm 
shall be turned to respectability or entirely crushed. It may be, that 
even now, the President may with quietness and affection, rest from 
morning until eyentide in the haunts of nightingales on many coloured 
moss, with the sweet soft motion of the green leaves all round him, 
and the quiet immeasurable sky beyond him; that the honours of an 
alien ‘brush’ may be relinquished for this more excellent way. It 
may be, that in all the vividness of nightmare, the Royal Academy of 
twenty years ago, and the Royal Academy of to-day, and yesterday, 
and twenty years hence, may be presented to his vision, and that in 
spite of the present self-exclusion of men marked by decided genius and 
undoubted power, he may understand that the Pre-raffaelitism which he 
deemed a retrograde movement, may, indeed, be but a change of direc- 
tion, and a most necessary one, which, even now, has resulted, and 
which must increasingly result in an expression more worthy of the deep 
poetic instincts of this mighty nation. ; 

The compliance of the Council of the Academy with the suggestions of 
Government may meet the just demands of the whole body of artists. 
We have not space here to discuss how far it may be advisable for 
Government to extend power to the Academy, and to examine the 
evidence of men within and without that body, as to the value of the 
art-education given, and likely to be given, by them; or how far some 
direction in South Kensington affairs might be thus right; or how far 
our national buildings, and national sculpture might be trusted to the 
direction and control of a widened art committee. With any changes, 
however, the Academy can scarcely retain its position of irresponsibility. 

One thing as touching the Academy ‘ hanging,’ we may say, that some 
clear principle might be settled, which should be acknowledged by all to 
be the cardinal point of that part of its government which alone the 
public will judge. A colossal statue of Justice may form part of the new 
buildings in Burlington Gardens, with a sword in one hand, and an eyer- 
lasting scroll in the other, on which might be written :—‘ We divide all 
‘ works into four classes,—the bad, the good, the better, and the best ; 
‘ the first we reject altogether in the interest of art, the best we hang 
‘entirely, and as many as possible of the better and the good.’ The 
application of this law would not be so very difficult as might be imagined, 
from the diversity of perception of really good art in different men. 
Perhaps, whatever space might be at the disposal of the Academy, art 
production would increase in a greater ratio, and the public would be no 
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better served by the jostling together of very bad and very good; of 
course the obvious remedy is not in extension of space, so much as 
elevation of the standard of necessary excellence. 

We find in other departments, as well as that of art, that the ‘ senior 
wrangler’ is not the man gifted with those powers which shall last 
through life, and reflect or command the age; and we are inclined to 
assert that the Academy education, whatever it may have been in the 
past, is not now great in its influence, and is not likely to increase in 
potency, and that art can afford to trust to other influences for that 
expression which the wealth and fashion of the nation demands at its 
hands. That the Academy may do good service it is impossible to deny ; 
with an accomplished chemist, as well as an accomplished bishop, among 
its number who shall throw the subtlety of his energies into realizing 
one, at least, of the many wishes of Sir Joshua; whom now we some- 
times think of in another state, as deploring his chemical ignorance, and 
breaking over and over again his many gallipots, and trying again and 
again to discover the meaning and intention of his cracked and defaced 
canvasses. A chemist might lay this restless spirit, and might settle 
what we believe no living man certainly knows, the exact method of 
Titian; a method held in common, we believe, with Tintoretto, John 
Bellini, and all the most illustrious of the Venetian School, as well as 
with Velasquez and Murillo. It might not be necessary to destroy the 
all but priceless Titian in our own National Gallery, but it would be 
certainly necessary to submit to the destruction by the most subtle chemical 
analysis of some of the good paintings of the age of this prince of painters, 
if thus we might learn their secret. 

It has been left to this age to discover with certainty the mode adupted 
by the earliest, brightest, clearest, simplest, and most indestructible 
of colorists,—Van Eyck ; and the age has even profited and applied such 
knowledge. The brilliancy of Mr. Millais’s earlier work depended iargely 
upon it; Madox Brown, Hunt, Rossetti, and others, profited by it, and 
although the germ lay quietly in a note made by Reynolds himself, it 
must never be forgotten that Reynolds never, like Columbus, made his 
egg to stand. Mr. Watts in practice comes nearest in his pictures to the 
result obtained by the Venetians, and he is not yet a member of the 
Body. If the re-discovery of the secret of the Venetian method, which 
we believe is now understood only in the most irregular and partial 
way, shall be added to the trophies of this age, then we shall be in 
possession of everything relating to the art of painting that it may be 
desirable to teach ; and the Academy will deserve some great national 
recognition. 

In looking over the ten resolutions which the Academy has adopted, it 
is impossible not to see their genuine liberal tendency; and we cherish 
the hope that in the new buildings at Burlington House, the interests of 
the largely increasing body of artists may receive a more ample considera- 
tion than hitherto. 

But without more preface, we hasten to make such a general examina- 
tion of the Academy of the year, as may enable us to say a word or 
two on its strength and direction. Its aspect differs from that of other 
years, for many men who in former years have contributed largely to its 
interest are unrepresented, and their places have been filled by less 
familiar names; some of our most revered painters are not now so elastic 
and vigorous as they once were, and though Maclise is seen in all the 
strength of old, Stanfield in his Tintagel scarcely exhibits the power of 
mountain drawing, or the spraying restless sea we are accustomed to ask 
at his hand, 
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Wm. Herbert, Charles Landseer, Millais, Elmore, and Foley, are not 


represented. Landseer seizes us by force of old association, and the very 
echo of his name fills us with pleasure. There is a poetry in almost every 
thought he has expressed deecnah his pencil. He is a draughtsman 
equalled by very few, and exhibits a power of appreciating and using 
that mode of arrangement of light and shade, of which Titian is the 
master ; he is a colorist on ascale of his own, which, ifnot the widest and 
most glorious, is still harmonious, and is faulty mainly by an apparently 
irresistible force, impelling him at every hazard to secure a splendour of 
executive power which no modern painter has excelled. We cannot 
look at any painting of Sir Edwin’s without much pleasure; perhaps 
‘Lady Godiva’ may scarcely convey to us a vivid impression of Tenny- 
son’s line, ‘ Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity ;’ and altogether 
we may not this year find quite the same measure of that sort of poetry, 
which in a million ways has shown us how the mere animal nature in the 
depth and affection of its instincts teaches us something of the weak- 
ness and perversion of our own. 

Mr. Maclise, who long years ago achieved his title as an art representa- 
tive, has an oil painting of the large national picture of ‘Nelson’s Death,’ 
already painted on the walls of the Houses of Parliament. Very many 
will be delighted and satistied, whilst others having settled upon a mode 
of criticism which can scarcely be applied to such subjects as the one now 
chosen by Mr. Maclise, will gain more enjoyment from other men; but 
few will deny that we have here the work of one of our great imaginative 
painters: and it is not difficult to perceive how a certain mode of criticism 
if applied also to Rubens would affect his reputation very materially, and 
would not leave Raffaelle unscathed. We suspect this painter never did 
care to consider how exactly such and such an event would take place, 
which oftentimes would be as rapid as lightning, as blinding as smoke, or 
as painful as death, and as disgusting as the worst horror of vice: but 
with a placidity of genius, not unlike many of the artists of those ever- 
lasting mosaics in the corridor of Saint Mark’s, he rather symbolizes 
than realizes the facts he wishes to convey to us. 

But without passing carelessly by the works of such painters as Messrs. 
Cope, R.A., Lewis, R.A., Faed, R.A., Goodall, R.A., or Frith, R.A., who 
exhibit pictures similar to those which, for a few years past, have given to 
them a large measure of popularity; or the works of Dobson, A. Gale, 
Horseley, A., or Le Jeune, A., O'Neil, R.A., or Sant, A., with the general 
character of whose works most are familiar ; we must refer to the ‘ Bridal 
Procession’ (292) of Mr. Leighton, which, in the choice of its subject, indi- 
cates yearning after the beautiful wherever it may be found, whether 
in the wide realm of the past, in the still wider future of Milton or Dante, 
or in the vision of Saint John. It aims at producing an impression on 
the human heart and imagination akin to that which we feel when brought 
before nature in her purest and sweetest moods, * which felt along the 
blood and in the heart,’ becomes a memory that we never can forget: 
it does not, perhaps, evince any great width or force of expression ; its 
animals have that dim sweet sort of nature, which forcibly recalls the 
prophecy of the time when ‘‘ the lion and the lamb shall lie down together ;’ 
it never moves us passionately, but it calls upon us toenjoy that sweet 
dream of beauty, which, if it never rises to rapture, is at least a relief 
from the never-ending battle of this our daily life. It has to do with 
only beautiful things; its clouds are white, its trees are gold, its palaces 
are marble, its wild creatures tamed; its human expressions are simply 
and calmly joyous, and as unconscious as a summer cloud: nevertheless, 
it demands a very strong art perception and wide art oe a to 
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achieve this great aim perfectly. Paul Veronese, Titian, and Giorgione, 
when they passed by, what now appears to us, the bey | splendour of the 
age, but which to them might appear for purposes of the highest art full 
of .fetters and difficulties, have alone accomplished it, if, indeed, for any 
mortal such a word may be used. Perhaps, no man living goes to work 
armed with a deeper and truer love for this aim in art, and a greater 
reverence for these immortal men, than Mr. Leighton, and this reverence 
is so great that there are few to whom this picture will not recall some 
one of the many efforts of Paul Veronese. Perhaps, this is the most 
sustained effort in the Academy of the present year. We look with 
great interest to a painter who has, above all things, had the courage 
and the faith to paimt what has given to himself most delight, with a 
magnificent carelessness for the fashions already prevailing, despising the 
merely piquant and glittering on the one hand, and the vulgar on the 
other. We should have been better pleased with some diversity of 
character in the female heads, but as the one type chosen is decidedly 
beautiful, our lament is not loud; whilst the draperies are so remarkable 
for beauty in arrangement and design of a as to give to Mr. Leigh- 
ton, in this special department of work, a place where very few can 
approach him. 

r. A. Moore, in his subject from the ‘ Song of Solomon’ (354), seems 
to have a theory of art not generally accepted. He deems, perhaps, that 
a mural decoration, such as we see in those brought from Pompeii, is 
that at which the painter should aim. Whilst we object to the theory, 
we cannot but feel delighted that the Greek ideal of composition and 
drawing should secure the devotion of any one, and especially of one 
so likely, ultimately, to succeed. Our admiration for the picture is 
great; the draperies throughout, though perhaps rather thin and ragged 
in line, are still good, and the figures well drawn, and with beautiful 
proportion and expression, whilst the design is solemn and exceedingly 
impressive. As a translation of any part of Solomon’s Song, we entirely 
object to it, every part of which poem is suggestive of a luxury and 
wealth of affection tor nature, and a wildness of a passionate sorrow, 
and deepest joy, which such painting can never yield to us; but, as the 
type of painting by men who feel the value of no other, we admire; and 
are inclined to think, when a painter arrives at this stage of art, archi- 
tecture might stretch forth her hand pleadingly, and beg for the decora- 
tion of her walls as in the elder times. Our hospitals mizht be filled 
with all that is soothing, and pleasant, and healthtul, occasionally, as in 
the convalescent wards, with subjects likely to afford meditation and 
instruction; the very colours, when used without formal design, might 
at least be arranged beautifully, «nd the painter might easily prove 
himself to be a true physician, or, at least, a gentle nurse. The new 
infirmary, at Leeds, now in course of erection under the direction of 
Mr. Scott, and which is expected to be the most complete in the king- 
dom, might expend some of its wealth in this direction, and gain thereby a 
character for true art encouragement which would pale the fame of other 
larger towns. The ceilings might then be covered, as is that superb 
room now used as the Hospital of San Giovanni e Paulo, in Venice; and 
other institutions devoted to the expression of Christian love might adopt 
the same plan, so that the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and, 
doubtless, in some way or other, the blind also, might have the gospel 
preached unto them. 

Mr. Calderon’s choice of subject (24) is almost certain to appeal to every 
gentleman and lady with quiet force, It represents two very powerful 
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feelings, love and reverence for absolute simplicity and humanity, and 
submission to power, and the symbols thereof. Great imaginative 
strength may, or may not, be brought to bear on such themes. A 
painter may rely on his power of reproducing a past age, for the pictorial 
material, which is the simplest method to arrive at what shall please 
most easily the largest number of those educated in art. It is, however, 
proved by the rarity of the appearance of men in an entire generation 
who are capable of throwing themselves so completely into the past, as 
not to permit some offensive portion of the present to cling to them. 
Mr. Burne Jones, amongst painters, has this rare quality ; how few, 
in literature, is scarcely for us to think. This feeling may be touched 
in a large number, by such pictures as Mr. J. Hayllar’s ‘ Miss Lilly’s 
carriage stops the way’ (334), which, though not strong or powerful else- 
where, is strong enough and good enough to touch us by the innocence 
surrounding the child herself. 

We do not find this year that any painter displays, in the choice of his 
subject, any very deep force of passion or pathos. We scarcely recognise 
one who has seized the great pictorial and moral points in the lives of the 
great heroes of the past or present; we find few who have deemed it worth 
while to look into the depths of this great seething whirlpool of life around 
us, bold enough to plunge into those depths, and bring to the surface 
with strong right arm, those nearly maimed, and crushed, and drowned, 
yet still patient and noble ones, worthy of our sympathy and love. Such 
subjects would appeal to the very highest instincts of our nature; and 
whilst approaching us with all the tenderness, yet with all the splen- 
dour and force of the very best art, would seize our intellect and con‘ 
science with a strength, that not all the fret and falsehood we may meet 
in our daily life, could render powerless or forgotten. 

Perhaps, our art patronage scarcely demands this sort of material ; 
perhaps what is sought for most is simply pleasure, mere rest; so that 
the ghost of the past may never be stirred, and the dream of the future 
be no more changed, that comfort must yet be the end and aim of our 
lives, that enthusiasm in all the brilliancy of its expressed joy, or in all 
the depth of its unexpressed emotion, shall yield to a more placid, quiet, 
equable, unobtrusive, and perhaps happier, though not more blessed, 
way. 

Mr. Poole in his Imogen, and Mr. Hughes in his picture catalogued 
with Browning’s words, 

‘ Over his head his arm he flung, 

‘ Against the world.’ 
(457), and marked on the frame with a long quotation from Miss 
Rossetti’s poem, both appeal to us in their quiet way; the first with the 
same language which long ago produced the picture of Job, and the 
other with a delicacy and colour, and perception of the truly lovely 
which unites in our thoughts the poets of the past, with the poets and 
painters of the present. 

Mr. Phillip, R.A., has proved once and again that he can grapple with 
the commonest material, such as a Spanish festa or a Spanish home may 
provide. He always paints veritable men and women, often in their dirt, 
and often not forgetting their vice. He does this with a force in the 
rendering of accessories which, in vigour of painting and sometimes in 
accuracy of result, few have equalled. Yet his Spanish pictures seem to 
deal impatiently with the matter in hand; he very rarely pauses to 
look round, whether even in Spain he may not find pathetic material. 
He may be right. It is possible a nation which has no such expression 
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as * broken heart’ in its language may, in fact, have little reflection and 
less remorse; but his pictures would be the more attractive, if added to 
the manliness and sense of open air, nature and colour, this binding 
quality and grace might also be given. 

Mr. Burgess, whilst he grasps a Spanish subject, does so with a gentler 
hand, and without so much sense of what may be characteristic of Spanish 
colour, and without a notion that in a fancy fair, figures and dresses, 
however fresh and new to begin the day with, soon become worn and 
torn, and available for securing an infinity of gray and relief from the 
glare of the ordinary colour of picture-making. Mr. Princeps makes no 
error in this direction. He seems to have the faculty of painting directly 
from the figures themselves, with their soiled draperies, and with only 
such arrangement as art demands; and when this is accompanied by a 
eareful design and a power to deal with the glow of external nature 
alike on land and sea, and human face and figure, his pictures will 
have a greater charm. 

Mr. Phillip has a powerful portrait of the Right Hon. Duncan M‘Neil 
(93). Mr. Tom Taylor is painted by Mr. H. Fless in all the strength of 
walking costume. Mr. Wells’ portrait picture of ‘ Volunteers at Firing 
Point,’ interests us as much by the character he has expressed in the 

rtraits of men themselves as by his arrangement and quiet colour. 

e President and Secretary are in all their vigour, and Mr. Boxall, 
in all his perfection of delicacy and refinement, as in his portrait of 
Mrs. Peto; whilst Mr. Leighton in his beautiful portrait of Mrs. James 
Guthrie, whilst charming us with the accessories, compels us to wonder 
how far the complexion is correct. 

Mr. Hughes, this year, in his portrait of Mrs. Thos. Woolner, (397) 
shews what a deep sense of appreciation he has for portraiture, and how 
the English lady may look to us for ever from his canyas, in all her 
native delicacy and beauty. 

Mr. Hart, R.A., has a portrait hung beside one of Mr. Burnand, of 
Mr. Knight, R.A., which strikes us as better than his picture. Mr. H. 
Weighall has three portraits, all very good, but the one of the Right 
Hon. Sir Edmund Head, Bart., K.C.B., strikes as a very successtul 
rendering of a face, with much refinement of form and expression; but 
in the absence of any large work by Mr. Watts we are compelled to rest 
most satisfied in the portrait of Mrs. Holford, by Sir Coutts Lindsey, 
fresh and agreeable in colour, good in drawing, simple and unaffected in 
design, and saye for some thinness in colour, suggesting much of what 
we know to be so valuable in the Venetians ; that same quality we admire 
so much in Reynolds and Gainsborough, when every portrait was treated 
as a work of colour; when even a feature of the face, tending, however 
slightly, to carbuncle, was but the key-note which swelled and modu- 
lated into harmony and glory. Excepting the portrait of Mr. Maclise at 
his work in the houses of parliament, we seem in some degree to be 
receding from making mere incidents (often fictitious or exaggerated) 
express the character of the man. There are fewer harps and books and 
rolls and philosophical instruments, and dress boots and garters and 
mayor’s robes. It seems as if the race which sat to painters has changed, 
and that it relied in all simplicity on the fact of their life-work’s 
leaving a true mark in their faces, easily recognised, not perhaps easily 
seized by the painter, but giving most satisfaction to those who desire 
the portrait at all. Some exceptions indeed there are; but not very 
prominently placed. Mr. Sant’s portraits have a simplicity of compo- 
sition, an ease of position, and such an uniform elevation of character as 
to make us fear much individuality has been lost. 
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The representations of nature, or impressions from nature, are this 
year more than usually lost. This arises either trom their position, from 
the very modesty of the pictures themselves, or from the absence of any 
painter who has the art to rivet us by his power of seizing any of those 
grand impressions of nature which, though fleeting in duration, still hold 
our spirits in affectionate thraldom. Perhaps when the wealth of ‘ proper- 
ties’ 1s employed in a painting accompanied by moonlight and firelight, 
or what, at least by virtue of a distinct contrast of red and green we accept 
for such, then the sweet soft green of nature may be contentedly left 
on one side. Perhaps draperies are of more intrinsic interest than clouds 
and flowers, the surface of silk and satin more subtle and soothing and 
delightful than the scattering of mist on the face of nature by the 
morning sun. Some may think that to depict even the humour of the 
countenance is far higher occupation than to give to us the working 
of God in the quietness and holiness of spring time; that nature has 
no life, or motion, or expression, no fire, nor rush, nor agony, nor pro- 
fundity of peace, which find their counterparts only in divinest 
life. Some may think that because great men, and some painters are 
called by the necessities of the case, to leave the sun to rise and set 
unseen for forty years, whilst they arrange a nation’s business or a 
family portrait, therefore the sweet instincts of love in childhood may be 
crushed; that amongst those arts meant to refine and purify and to 
strengthen, this one of landscape painting may take a part of a side room, 
some of the ceiling, and much of the cellar in our national building. But 
the respect of a Leslie, the affection of a Mulready, and the enthusiasm 
of some worthy critics, will not allow us to think this is the right course. 

It is possible to have what may be termed a material perception of 
nature, such as Wordsworth discovered in Peter Bell, when— 

‘A primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


Scientific drudges at nature may have this, but men of a true science 
have much more; and in art the truth seems to be, that whilst nature 
should, if possible, be represented in all her wondrous form and detail, 
pictures should, like herself, be unobtrusive, and rarely command us 
imperatively; and painters should never forget that those not painters, who 
love their work most truly, are sensitive and impressible, perhaps impa- 
tient, unless deeply imaginative, and will not at any time be arrested 
violently by the obtrusion upon them of a part of nature ; even ‘the 
anemone red hanging its head’ may not be received happily when the 
sky palpitates, and the stream rushes, and the very mountain itself is 
alive with flitting light and shadow. 

Nature cannot be known without considerable study and some patient 
waiting on the variety of her moods, and on the variousness of the aspect 
of her living and beautiful forms. Such young and true students are 
likely to have in their work a painfulness which repels, but which ought 
not to be confounded with the audacity of dishonesty, or with confirmed 
incompetence. 

Many reasons may be adduced for the scarcity of good landscape 
ainting in the Academy, but for one who is resolute to find it there may 
some reward. 

In his picture of ‘Evening Rest’ (No. 503), Creswick is the strongest 
of familiar leaders; whilst Mr. Cole, catching the same homely strain 
(poetic in its first singing at least), carries this forward with an ease of 
painting and a certain conventional beauty of colour as far as may be 
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desired ; yet line for line, and hue for hue, it is another’s invention, and 
we cannot give very high praise to it. It seems to us that every one 
desirous of occupying an important position, whilst he achieves a certain 
mastery over material, if he has not force enough to discover new regions, 
= at least treat whatever he touches, freshly and from his own 
eart. 

Mr. Mason, uttering boldly and clearly the music that is in his soul, 
yet excites in us the desire that he would take a slightly enlarged canvas 
and give us an entire change of subject; it would be impossible to con- 
ceive the kind of fresh joy he would then impart to us, but we are certain 
it would be joy. 

In the Linnells, father and son; in Mr. Thomas Danby; in Mr. Raven 
and Mr. Sant, we have individualities of their several kinds. In Mr. 
Paton we have precisely the same faults which Mr. Noel Paton exhibits 
in his figure pictures—a certain method of painting in miniature on a 
large canvas, a want of appreciation of, and joy in colour, and a certain 
helplessness: before the wealth of tint which nature presents. 

Anthony is here, in a picture called ‘the Peace of the Valley,’ (380), 
which varies in the impression it makes on us by the kind of light in which 
we may have happened to view it, and perhaps from the taint of bad 
colour left on the retina by bad pictures. He has painted it frequently 
before, and we cannot help recurring to those bright gleams of forceful 
 eoenid from his canvas which we have had in the past: above and 

eyond all, his ‘Dream at Killarney,’ bought, we believe, by the late 
Prince Consort. May we not hope sometime to have others, if not like 
this, at least painted from a like strong inspiration, and bearing proof 
of the same joy and exhilaration in their execution. 

Mr. Cust, R.A., Mr. W. Henry, Mr. MacCallum, and Mr. Dillon, have 
each a subject from Venice, of which that by Mr. MacCallum is the best. 
Indeed, in this work he seems to have abandoned a desire to impress us, 
at any hazard, and seems to have relied on the modesty of the colours of 
nature herself for producing the effect on us. Mr. Mawby, in his subject 
called ‘Autumn,’ has a very simple composition, with quiet evening 
tone, and with an easy execution. Mr. Brett’s work has always indivi- 
duality, as in ‘Capri,’ and even sometimes strikes us as final; and yet 
if he would now abandon single leaves and single blades of grass and 
single ripples of waves, all of which, at the distance from which a painter 
must approach them, are seen as legions or masses, he would, in what- 
ever he did from nature, achieve a facility, and we believe, infinity of 
execution, which alone would render his paintings valuable to many. 
Besides, we believe that the human eye cannot bear the strain which is 
necessarily demanded by the production of such work as the ‘ Capri;’ or, 
at least, that after about a dozen years, blindness may be said to have 
set in—and a painter’s sight is a painter's life. Mr. V. Herbert, jun., 
in the ‘Outskirts of a Storm,’ gives us an original subject and treat- 
ment, well drawn although not marked by force or delicacy of true 
colour. Mr. L. R. Mignot gives us a fresh subject, and recalls what has 
yet to be done in tropical regions. Humboldt, in the splendour and force 
of his eloquence, has reminded us how much is waiting for art to achieve 
in those regions; some of the peculiarities of mist and great heat, so 
frequent a feature in all the ‘burning south,’ are given here with sweet 
touches of coloured vegetation; but there appears too much artifice of 
design, a certain smallness of form, and too little strength of real know- 
ledge and executive power, although we believe these scenes haye been 
visited by the painter. 

Mr. P. Graham has a ‘ Spate in the Highlands,’ with the sun breaking 
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the clouds, and lighting with brilliancy some shreds of mist in the middle 
distance, with some dark trees against it: this picture is painted with 
great facility, and is good colour of its kind. It is, however, deficient in 
real force and power, and without much suggestion of wind or foam, or 
nature’s might. 

Mr. Davis, in his ‘ Spring Ploughing,’ shows the result of careful and 
earnest study: this picture is a steady advance on his previous work, and 
confirms our hopes and expectations. 

We have some creditable work exhibited by gentlemen of other pro- 
fessions, but as these gentlemen must all feel, when they know the 
present deficiency of space, that they occupy room which, from a sense of 
delicacy they might leave to others, we shall take another opportunity to 
notice, and another place to look at them. 

We regret our space will not allow us to notice adequately the sculp- 
ture and the architectural rooms. In the last, we have two or three 
excellent drawings; architects seem more and more advancing in 
power to seize their fleeting thoughts, which sometimes for beauty of 
proportion and grace are of greater value than much more elaborate 
work, whilst mere splashy designs are steadily receding from the walls. 
In the sculpture room, every one of Baron Marochetti’s works arrests us 
at once with an impression of its lifelikeness; imperfect in many ways 
they may be—but we prefer them to most there. Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
‘Stag at Bay’ (942), will bear a careful examination from every point of 
view, and in none suffer materially ; though it does not convey to us any 
impression of starting to life from one block of marble. Mr. Woolner’s 
‘Puck’ (732), though having much character, and cast in bronze, will 
not bear a searching examination. All Mr. Durham’s work is good this 
year—the ‘Children’ especially so; whilst the bust of Mr. Charles 
Knight is exceedingly beautiful. Mr. Weeks, R.A., Mr. P. MacDowell, 
and Mr. Noble, are in their usual strength. All Mr. J. G. Beehm’s work 
is exceedingly good; whilst Mr. Munroe, in the bust of ‘the late Right 
Hon. Sir James Stephen,’ (993), but especially in his charming child 
portrait of ‘Master Walter Ingram,’ (1030), shows his power in the 
selection of an expressive pose and an endearing expression. Mr. Leif- 
child’s work is always of the highest order, but we are slightly disap- 
pointed with his sculpture of ‘the Agony of Lot’s wife as she turns to 
take her last look of guilty life, and burning home.’ The confusion 
occasioned by the first stages of the change is not to us exactly sculp- 
turesque. 


The Early Races of Scotland and their Monuments. By Lieut.- 
Col. Forses Leste. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


The author of this work is an independent and well qualified inves- 
tigator of a difficult but fascinating subject. As he studied some 
of the Aberdeenshire antiquities fifty years ago, it may be presumed 
that his attention was drawn in early youth to the remarkable and 
numerous monuments of antiquity for which that part of Scotland is 
famous. During military service in India, Colonel Leslie appears to 
have carried on his archeological researches, especially in the Deccan 
and in Ceylon. Some of the plates in these volumes are from drawings 
made in Ceylon as long since as 1826. And, since his return to Europe, 
the author has, in the course of the last ten years. made visits not only 
to remote parts of his own country, but also to Ireland and Brittany, 
for the purpose of sketching and describing some of the most noteworthy 
relics of the pre-historical races. These volumes may therefore be con- 
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sidered as containing the results of an intelligent observer's life-diver- 
sion, if not life-study. At the same time, they.show an acquaintance 
with the works of British ethnologists and archeologists, and also with 
those of such French writers as MM. Fremenville and Souvestre. In 
common with imbedded human bones, flint implements, and lake-dwell- 
ings,—indeed everything which may be supposed to cast light on the 
origin or the habits of pre-historic man,—the rude stone erections, which 
for centuries were disregarded as uninteresting, have received of late 
years most scrutinising attention; and the uncouth sculptures, which 
ean scarcely be said to deck them, have been questioned, as it were, by 
torture, for further evidence. Burrows of earth and cairns of stones; 
menhirs, or rude columns ; dolmens, or table-stones (sometimes, though 
less properly, called cromlechs) ;.kistvaens, or stone cells, the so-called 
Druidical circles; these are the chief relics of a forgotten people. If we 
can define these relics, and determine when and for what purpose the 
original structures were reared, we may infer something at least con- 
cerning the architects and builders. Now, many learned and thoughtful 
writers—Mr. Dennis and Mr. Pritchard, for example—deny that it is 
lawful to reason from similarity of monuments or of customs and super- 
stitions, to community of origin. Colonel Leslie is not so clear in his 
arguments as in his descriptions; but his method of proceeding seems 
to be this: Rude monuments, evidently reared by the hand of man, 
almost precisely the same in formation, and, inferentially, designed for 
the same purposes; are to be found this day in India, on the coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean, in Spain and Brittany, and in the British 
Isles. But in the north-west of Europe these remains seem probably to 
have been constructed—certainly to have been used—by the Celtic 
tribes. This not only points to the Eastern origin and the probable 
advance and route of the Celts, but has a yet farther argumentative 
significance. Planetary worship and sacrificial rites appear to be two 
most marked features of the life of these early peoples. Sculptured 
figures are supposed to be symbols of the former, the fanes and altars to 
be indicative of the latter. The most original part of the book before 
us is the latter part of the second volume, where the author depicts 
by pencil and pen certain circular—as would be popularly said—Druidical 
fanes, which he has seen in Southern India, the stones of which are 
smeared with red and black paint, representing the blood of victims still 
to this day slain on these spots. The existence of these fanes was already 
known, and it was also well known that human sacrifices among the 
Khonds were only put down by British influence a few years since. Our 
author very plausibly argues that these Indian superstitions, part of an 
older and cruder religion which Brahminism and Buddhism have not 
been able to expel, cast light upon the purposes for which similar monu- 
ments have been erected in other lands. And this view is supported by 
an elaborate and interesting account of the remnants of superstitious 
belief and practice still to be met with among the Celtic nations, and by 
an exhibition of the identity, as our author deems it, between those traces 
of a bygone Paganism and the surviving superstitions of the East. 
Colonel Leslie is a strong advocate of the sacrificial as opposed to 
the sepulchral and monumental theory concerning the Celtic dolmens, 
though he admits that the structures first used as altars were after- 
wards often employed as tombs, and maintains the usual sepulchral 
character of the kistvaens. It must be confessed, however, that the 
author altogether fails to connect the Druids and their known religion 
with the edifices which have commonly gone by their name. The least 
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satisfactory part of the work is the treatment of the sculptures and 
inscriptions. Here, all appears to us to be conjecture and a 
indeed, of the most famous inscription, at least seven equally plausible 
but different and irreconcilable interpretations are presented ! 

The plates in this work, mostly from drawings by the author, are 
remarkably good. Many of them are reproductions of the costly illus- 
trations published by the Spalding Club. The reader may gain a very 
fair acquaintance with many of the antiquities of our own land and of 
Brittany from these drawings. The letterpress would be more interesting 
were there fewer repetitions. By the time the reader reaches the close, 
for instance, he is utterly weary of hearing of the famous sea-fight between 
the Veneti and Cesar’s Roman fleet. 


The Beautiful in Nature and Art. By Mrs. Extis, author 
of ‘The Women of England.’ London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Popular antitheses are as frequently wrong as right : and among those 
that are wrong, no one is more so than that which opposes the beautiful 
to the useful. How often have we heard ecstatic dreamers pour forth 
their rhapsodies about the beautiful, sublimely contemptuous of every- 
thing that by any possibility could be suspected of utilitarianism. Such 
people think that they take very high ground indeed for the beautiful; 
and if they be gently criticised by others, it is on the ground that the 
ideal is too transcendental for ordinary life, and that for its poetical 
realization we must be contented with something not only lower but 
different. Writers like Mrs. Ellis, who really take counsel of common 
sense, will find very little favour with such fervid aspirants after the 
beautiful, inasmuch as while they make to themselves wings and soar 
into the Empyrean, she is contented to plod on common ground. And 
yet Mrs. Ellis’s claim for the beautiful is really much higher than theirs. 
She insists not only on the beauty of the useful, but on the utility of the 
beautiful. According to her writing, the beautiful is not to be regarded 
as the mere «esthetic which appeals only to the eye; it has in many ways 
a practical and powerful influence upon all that pertains to human life. 
Not only would she therefore protest against all gratuitous ugliness, but 
against all indifference to what is comely. Within certain limits the 
most comely is the most useful; and even beyond these limits, ornament 
and grace have their fitting and most important ministries to the practical 
interests of life. Mrs. Ellis writes for educational purposes, and chiefly 
for the class represented by the pupils of Rawdon House, for many years 
under her superintendence. We say chiefly, for any generai principles 
treated so as to be applicable only to a particular class, must be either 
false in themselves or made false by erroneous treatment. Mrs. Ellis 
was in the habit of preparing short papers or addresses to the more 
advanced pupils of Rawdon House, and among other subjects to which she 
directed attention was the one treated in this volume. An accomplished 
artist herself, and a poet of no mean quality, she was qualified to speak 
with the authority of intelligent appreciation. With these, moreover, 
she combines an unusual degree of practical homely common sense which 
tests every accomplishment by utilitarian principles, in the broad and 
inclusive sense thereof; she speaks, therefore, with great authority. 
The topics which she treats are such as these, ‘The Usefulness of 
Beauty in Nature and Art,’ ‘The Truthfulness of Art,’ ‘The Love of 
Beauty,’ ‘The Love of Ornament.’ Chapters on the history and on 
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some of the details of art follow ; and the volume closes with two chapters 
on ‘ Tady’s Work,’ and ‘Lady’s Handiwork.’ As a sensible practical 
handbook for those whose education is so far advanced that they are 
endeavouring to help themselves; for those also who have to direct the 
aims and efforts of more advanced pupils this volume stands alone. It 
is written with great skill, simplicity, and beauty, and is full of sound 
common sense. Mrs. Ellis writes with a serious purpose, with great 
ability, and with a ripeness and richness of practical wisdom, the result 
of many years of varied experience. Just as in morals, the wise religious 
teacher seeks to lift the commonest and most trivial things of life 
into the region of the spiritual; so in manners, Mrs. Ellis seeks to 
lift such into the region of the beautiful. In our judgment she has 
written no better book, and rendered to her generation no greater 
service than this. It should be in the hands of every teacher, and in 
the library of every young person. 


The Resources and Prospects of America. Ascertained during a 
Visit to the States in the Autumn of 1865. By Sir 8. Morton 
Peto, Bart., M.P. London: Strahan and Co. 


Sir Morton Peto has written a very useful and compendious book on 
the resources and prospects of the United States of America. It does 
not affect to be profound, and leaves untouched many of the deeper 
problems which yet remain for solution; but it may be fairly said to 
represent the views of an intelligent practical politician, well acquainted 
with the springs of national wealth, as to the present state and future 

rospects of that country with regard to its material well-being. A most 
Friendly tone pervades the book, as is most meet when writing of a 
country allied to us by so many ties; but still Sir Morton does not 
hesitate to point out the wasteful misapplication of the remarkable skill 
and enterprise of the American people, which is caused by the protective 
policy to which they cling with such fond ignorance. Probably no errors 
in policy can stop the progress of the United States, but it is certain] 
somewhat mortifying to the friends of popular government to see so we 
educated a people conducting their affairs on the basis of theories which 
have become exploded fallacies ; and it is not alittle perplexing to find in 
the New York Tribune, and other honest and able journals, arguments 
in favour of protection, which have been refuted by both reasoning and 
result. 

It is no uncommon thing in life to find men very proud of the sup- 
posed possession of some endowment in which they are really very 


deficient, while, on the other hand, they are comparatively modest and | 


insensible to their true merits. As with men, so it sometimes seems to 
be with nations ; for we learn from Sir Morton’s book that the Americans 
are only anxious to magnify the importance of their manufactures, while 
they are less sensible of that wonderful command of the great neces- 
saries of life which constitutes their glory and strength. Hence in 
official documents they ‘pile up’ the list of their manufactured articles 
until it reaches the annual value of £400,000,000, by including not only 
the beer they brew, and the boots and shoes they make and wear, but 
even the fish that are caught in their rivers and seas. By the European 
standard indeed this enormous amount would be reduced to about 
£40,000,000, which Sir Morton Peto thinks would include all the textile 
fabrics usually classed by us as manufactures. This may seem a matter 
of little consequence, but it appears to be one means by which this 
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usually acute people persuade themselves of the duty of ‘ protecting’ 
their manufactures and supporting a sickly growth of occupations which 
are unable to endure the free winds of healthy competition. 

The American people are happily so rich both in opportunities and in 
the capacity to use them, that they can afford, without much suffering, 
to make many errors in their progress to economic truth. That the great 
truths of which Cobden and Bright, the warmest friends of the United 
States, have here been the champions, can remain long unlearned by so 
intelligent a nation, it is almost impossible to believe. In addition to its 
full description of the resources of the people and country, Sir Morton’s 
book has the merit of pointing out with great force and clearness the 
way in which these resources should be used to produce the greatest and 
most beneficial results. 


The Crown of Wild Olive. Three Lectures on Work, Traffic, 
and War. By Joun Rusxry, M.A. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


We must, we suppose, accept Mr. Ruskin’s rare eloquence, his superb 
rhetoric, his magnificent pictures, and his separated bits of fine moral 
teaching and impulse, and disregard his wild political economy, and his 
paradoxical social ethics. The little volume before us is occupied with 
the latter. It professes to lay down great principles of work, of com- 
merce, and of war; and Mr. Ruskin propounds them with the fervour of 
an old Hebrew prophet, and sometimes with almost the shriek of a 
Solomon Eagle. We confess ourselves utterly unable to determine what 
Mr. Ruskin would have us to do. We have a general impression that 
he regards society as given up to false principles and bad practices, and 
that his Utopia is the exact reverse of every thing that is; but then he 
descends to no particulars, formulates no decalogue, helps neither our 
repentance nor our reformation, by any specific teachings. Some things 
are said which charm us by their beauty, and some which amaze us by 
their extravagance, such as that all the wars and woes of Europe are 
owing to the selfishness and thoughtlessness of women, and that if 
every lady would but wear black while war was raging, with ‘no jewel, 
‘no ornament, no excuse for, no evasion into prettiness,’ no war would 
last a week ; especially if, ‘instead of unroofing peasants’ houses and 
‘ravaging peasants’ fields, it merely broke the china upon their own 
‘ drawing-room tables.’ But then we feel sure that Mr. Ruskin does 
not mean this; that it is merely an extreme case of that popular exag- 
geration to which all rhetoricians, and a!l successful lecturers, especially, 
must have recourse. We can, however, find no other meaning, and 
therefore, in sheer despair, we give up Mr. Ruskin’s chapters and 
delight ourselves in his paragraphs. We puzzle over his sermons as 
mystical riddles, or else abjure them as impracticable extravagances, 
and betake ourselves to his sentences, regretting that eloquence so 
grand, and moral feeling so noble, should be expended upon paradoxes so 
wild. We wonder what the manufacturers of Bradford would under- 
stand by his declamation about traffic, and what the cadets of Woolwich 
would think of his wild talk about war. For the life of us we cannot 
make out his meaning. He seems to mean not one but many things, 
some of them contradictories. His lectures, indeed, are a promiscuous 
assemblage of grand sentiments, wild paradoxes, and indiscriminate 
abuse. It is, therefore, impossible to deal with them critically. And 
yet no one can read them without being charmed by their beauty, 
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moved by their earnestness, and made better by their goodness. Every 
page teems with golden sentences and high aspirations. There are 
passages in this little volume almost etherial in their beauty and sublime 
in their goodness. The book will be read with delight; and it will 
suggest meanings of great and precious worth, even although its theories 
excite our laughter, and at the same time move our pity to arrest it. 


Swiss Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. The Ilustrations 
by Mr. E. Wuymper, F.R.G.S. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 

The sketches which from time to time Mr. Whymper has furnished 
for various publications of the Tract Society, are here collected into a 
handsome drawing-room yolume. They are very spirited and truthful, 
and are informed by the knowledge and feeling of a practical and daring 
mountaineer. It would be difficult to name a series of illustrations that 
would convey to stay-at-home travellers a more accurate and vivid 
impression of the ‘palaces of nature,’ built among the Alps of Switzer- 
land. The illustrations are very profuse, and could not have been pro- 
duced for thrice the cost of the volume, but for the previous possession 
of the plates. Considering that thousands of impressions must have 
been taken from some of them, they are marvellously fresh, although 
here and there they look somewhat faded, <A little more substance 
in the paper, moreover, would haye thrown them up more; but then 
it would be unreasonable to expect the substance and finish of a guinea 
Christmas book for one-third of the price. The letter-press consists very 
largely of extracts from Alpine travellers and poets, slightly strung toge- 
ther by the editor. The volume is valuable as a kind of common-place 


book of Alpine travel. Many will be glad to have thus brought together 


some of the best passages of Ruskin, Longfellow, Bulwer, Byron, and 

others. The book, on the whole, is admirable and tasteful: a capital gilt 

book for those who do not estimate excellence by cost. 

Beauties and Wonders of Vegetable Life; ov, Rambles in Parks, 
Forests, Conservatories, Orchards, Gardens, Fields, and Heaths. 
With numerous Illustrations. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 

Another of the valuable little scientific volumes of the Tract Society ; 
in which they have admirably combined thorough learning with popular 
interest, and proved that ‘‘ science made easy” 1s not necessarily science 
made foolish. A more admirable hand-book for a summer holiday in the 
country could not be found. It abounds with popular information, 
anecdote, and allusion. To young people it will be as attractive by its 
style, method, and illustrations, as it is instructive by its varied know- 
ledge, and elevating by its devout feeling. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

The Handbook of Specimens of English Literature: Selected 
from the chief British Authors, and arranged Chrono- 
logically. By Ancus, M.A., D.D. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 


This volume affords another illustration of Dr. Angus’s admirable 
faculty for compiling Handbooks—a faculty which requires extensive 
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knowledge, critical sagacity, zesthetic taste, and high moral feeling. In 
his Handbook of English Literature, Dr. Angus aimed somewhat higher, 
viz., to supply a history of the progress, a philosophy of the composition, 
and a critical estimate of the character of our literature; this volume is 
a supplement and companion to the former work—it supplies illustrative 
specimens to it, filling a volume of equal size. But as an independent 
volume of selections it is interesting and valuable, especially for the space 
devoted to the Early English Period. While we are made acquainted with 
many less familiar pieces, considerable light is at the same time thrown 
upon the formative period of the English language. For the most part the 
old spelling is retained. The extracts are carefully made, and are accom- 
panied by ample references. Even where the passages selected are familiar, 
the references to their original positions will be very useful to many. The 
extracts, moreover, have been made with a strict regard to moral and 
religious influence, so that, while the illustrations of our literature as 
such, are ample, the pure character of the yolume makes it suitable for 
school and family use. 


A Son of the Soil. A Tale. London: Macmillan and Co. 1866. 


This is a pleasant story of the early life and education of the son of a 
Scotch farmer as he passed through the successive stages of life in the 
country, in the Scotch and English Universities, and in the position of 
tutor to the son of an English baronet, until at length, after passing 
through the ordeal of ‘ objections’ raised by the amateur theologians of 
a Scottish parish, he found himself installed as occupant of its manse. 
There is so much vividness in the delineations of character and incident, 
such reality in the narrative and the persons to whom it introduces us, 
that we read it with the impression that it must be a veritable biography. 
Colin’s kindly sensible father, with his pardonable pride in his son’s 
abilities and success, and his gentle, dignified poetic mother, whose 
presence acts as a charm, soothing and sanctifying all under her 
influence, each seem like old friends whom we rejoice to meet again. 
Comparisons are drawn between the worship and ceremonial of the 
Scotch and English churches, and discussions of sundry theological ques- 
tions are introduced, all, however, characterised by the breadth of view 
which perceives the essential unity that underlies all the diversity of 
Christian faith and practice, and acknowledges the true and lovely 
wherever it may be found. The religious teaching of the story is per- 
fectly free from narrowness and bigotry, but it evinces no lack of rever- 
ence or faith. The volumes contain graphic descriptions of the simple 
life and lovely scenery that may be met with on the shores of the Holy 
Loch, mingled with notes of foreign travel and diversified by a pleasant 
love story. With entire freedom from any sensational plot there is enough 
of incident to give keen interest to the narrative, and make us feel as 
we read it, that we have been spending a few hours with friends who will 
make our own lives better by their own noble purposes and holy living. 
The volumes are a reprint of a story which appeared last year in the 
pages of ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ and its influence is so sound and 
healthy that we wish it a wide circulation in its more permanent form. 


The Story of Gisli, the Outlaw. From the Icelandic. By Grorcr 
Wesse Dasent, D.C.L. With Illustrations by C. E. St. 
John Mildmay. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


Dr. Dasent has achieved a great success in one of the most unpro- 
mising fields of literature. He has overcome the manifold difficulty of 
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mastering the obscure Norse literature, of rendering it into vigorous and 
picturesque English, and of interesting English readers in a form of 
thought and fiction far remote from theirown. The two forms of Norse 
literature which are more frequently talked about than understood, are 
the Eddas and the Sagas. ‘There are two Eddas, the elder and the 
younger. The elder, or Poetical Edda, is the work of Semund the 
learned, in the beginning of the twelfth century, it is a collection of old 
myths and songs of heroes: the younger, or Prose Edda, is a learned 
treatise on language, with an accompaniment of mythological stories. 
This is attributed to Snorro Sturluson in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. 

The Sagas are simply stories. ‘The word is derived from an Icelandic 
word signifying stories, and is used with pretty much the same latitude as 
its English equivalent. The Saga or story,as distinguished from the legend 
or myth, dates from the twelfth century ; after which Sagas multiplied 
very rapidly, and constituted an important vernacular Icelandic literature. 
They are the sources of Icelandic history ; in this respect corresponding 
to our old English chronicles; and are also the fountains of Norse romance. 
The Sagas culminated in Snorro Sturluson, when Iceland possessed one 
of the richest of the medieval literatures of Europe. Sir Edmund Head, 
indeed, proves that the Sagas formed the earliest prose literature of 
modern Europe. Many translations into English of lesser Sagas, and 
of portions of larger ones, have been made by Mallet, Sir Edmund 
Head, and others ; but in both the magnitude and the excellency of his 
translations, Dr. Dasent bears the palm. The ‘ Njala,’ which Dr. Dasent 
translated four or five years ago, fills two goodly volumes, and won the 
praise and gratitude of every student of Northern history, literature, 
and philology. ‘The ‘ Burnt Njal,’ however, appealed, we fancy, more 
successfully to the student than to the general reader, with whom the 
volume of shorter ‘ Tales from the Norse,’ found greater favour. The 
Saga of Gisli is more akin to the latter than to the former. It is short 
and vivid, and is rendered in admirable English, into which Dr. Dasent 
has contrived to transfuse much of the quaint rough vigour of the 
original. 

Gisli is the son of Thorbjérn, of Surnadale,in Norway. Througha fraud 
of his uncle, who refused to return the famous sword Graysteel, which 
a thrall had lent him, a curse fell upon the entire family, who, upon the 
burning of the old house, emigrate to Iceland. Gisli kills Thorgrim, 
the priest, in requital of the murder of his brother-in-law Vestein ; 
for this he is outlawed, and the story of his adventures for fourteen 
years, accompanied by his heroic wife, and of his tragic death in the 
fifteenth, make up the bulk of the Saga. ‘The story is wonderfully told; 
full of weird romance and tragic tenderness. On almost every page 
vivid side-lights are thrown upon northern customs, character, or history. 
We are transported into this older world, where Christian and Pagan 
elements, light and darkness, civilisation and barbarism, were struggling 
for the mastery. Dr. Dasent prefixes to his translation a most able 
‘Introduction,’ pointing out the comment which the Saga furnishes upon 
early Icelandic history, and its illustrations of laws and manners. While 
Dr. Dasent has presented English readers with a story that will charm 
alike the nursery, the drawing-room, and the library, he has also con- 
tributed a valuable and learned study to early northern history. 


Hereward the Wake. ‘ast of the English.’ By the Rev. C. 


Kinestey. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 
The proverbial difficulty of ‘serving two masters,’ is nowhere more 
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forcibly felt than in historical fiction: the writer whereof needs to be 
both a perfect historian and a consummate novelist. If in either he 
be wanting, the exigencies of his composite forces make sad work of him. 
It would be difficult to name half-a-dozen writers, we might almost say 
half-a-dozen works, which successfully combine historical truth with 
artistic fiction. Even if the writer have genius various enough to 
execute such a work, there are very few incidents of history that will 
lend themselves to the conditions of fiction. Things do not happen in 
real life as they happen in novels. Perhaps a writer of historical fiction 
is justified if he but preserve the great outlines of historical fact, and, at 
whatever sacrifice of detail, produce a true picture and true impression 
of the life and times that he describes. There will no doubt, be room 
for debate concerning what are great outlines of historical fact; human 


| minds are differently constituted, and some are marked by odd incon- 


gruities; but he is a captious and nibbling critic who objects to a historical 
fiction, that its writer has departed from certain details of historic fact ; 
and especially when, as in this instance, our knowledge of the so-called 
facts is vague and disputable. 

It is not easy to say whether in Hereward, the historical or the 
fictitious element predominates ; still less easy, perhaps less important, 
is it to determine whether Hereward was reaily Leofric and Godiva’s 
son, whether he can with propriety be called the ‘last of the English,’ 
whether the ‘false Ingulf’ be really an authority, or whether Torfrida 
was Hereward’s only wife. Had Mr. Kingsley aimed at more than 
general historical outline and truthful colouring, he would have thrown 
his work into the form of history and not of romance. Whatever may 
be the historic truth concerning these and other points—and we do not 
think Mr. Kingsley’s historical professions commit him to a judicial 
position in relation to them—his book is a very careful, a very vivid, and 
a very successful delineation of the period of which it treats. It is very 

erverse and unjust to him to insist that he is writing history and is to 
be judged by historical tests, when he tells us that he is writing romance ; 
the very fact that a romantic form for his narrative is chosen, proves that 
he selects a romantic as distinguished from a historical basis. 

As a romance therefore we judge Hereward ; but as a romance pro- 
fessing to be true to historical outline, and to the spirit and colour of a 
given period of national life. We do not think that as a work of art, 
Hereward is equal to Hypatia; but, as a careful study of the eventful 
period of the Norman Conquest, of the position of English parties, and 
of the general character of the times, it is worthy of comparison with 
any historical fiction of our time. Following the general guidance of 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Kingsley has introduced, perhaps, a little too much 
of antiquarian lore: readers of sensation novels will probably, therefore, 
get no farther than the threshold of his story, but those who care to be 
instructed while they are interested, will thank him for his vigorous and 
vivid reproduction of some of the most eventful chapters of our history. 
Hereward is well chosen as his central figure, and he is well conceived ; 
a grand figure, part of iron and part of clay, full of courage, nobleness, 
and faith. Torfrida, too, is a fine character; and the influence upon 
Hereward, of her boundless love, and high-toned feeling, of her learning 
too, and her slight tinge of superstition, is admirably set forth. The 
seduction of Hereward by Alstruda is an artistic defect, and is not 
justified by the exigencies of historical fact. The crowd of knights, 
barons, and retainers, the descriptions of Normandy, Cornwall, and, 
above all, of the weird fen-country, of the sack of Peterborough, and 
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the siege of the Isle of Ely, are put in with great care, and with the 
hand of a master. Altogether, and notwithstanding certain drawbacks 
of excessive lore and over-exactness, Hereward is a work which, for 
its terse and idiomatic style, for its vigour skill and vividness, for its 
rich and beautiful descriptions, perhaps no other living writer could 
have produced. 


Leighton Court ; a Country House Story. By Henry Kinostey. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Kingsley’s novels are characterized more by vigour and smart- 
ness than by congruity and subtlety. ‘They are bold, dashing creations, 
very cleverly delineating and describing men, women, and things; but 
they are crowded and feverish, and a little ‘loud.’ Mr. Kingsley is so 
far like his brother, that he aims by careful and vivid word-painting, to 
make his readers familiar with the Devonshire landscapes, amid which 
his scenes are laid. He has, moreover, a robust sympathy with horses 
and dogs and field sports. His characters, therefore, are anything but of 
the poetical or sentimental sort ; the Countess of Southmolton, friend 
and disciple of Hannah More, being the only example of still life in 
‘ Leighton Court.’ She, however, is very admirably done. Laura, the 
heroine, is brought up according to the straitest Hannah Moreism; but 
at length openly revolts, and would rather hunt with her father than 
‘be good’ with her grandmother. Her mother, Lady Emily Seckerton, 
is a clever worldly woman, drawn from life. The villain, Sir Harr 
Poyntz, is a somewhat incongruous villain, explicable only by his mad- 
ness. Lord Hattérsleigh is one of those wise gabies one never meets 
with in real life. Robert Poyntz, the hero, presencs himself as a dis- 
guised groom, and as such wins Laura’s heart: he is great in field sports 
and muscular accomplishments. The moral of the whole is that there 
are in both men and women, strong physical instincts which Hannah 
More did not recognize, and for which her regime is utterly insufticient, 
the effect whereof is very likely to be falling in love with a superb groom 
as Laura did. The story is full of improbabilities, but it is told skilfully, 
and is fresh, dashing, and interesting. 


The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest: By the Author of the ‘ Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ London: Macmillan and Co. 


The authoress of the ‘Heir of Redclyffe,’ has deserted our English 
homes and country sides, our village tattle and clerical friendships, 
‘our noble liturgy,’ and ‘venerable church,’ and has floated up the stream 
of time until she has reached the dividing line between the Middle Ages 
and Modern History. She helps us to climb the steep ascent to the 
robber’s fortress, and makes us familiar with the blood feuds, and bar- 
barism of his wild eyrie, with the magnificence of Maximilian’s imperial 
train, and with the pompous amenities and proud independence of 
burgier life, then first successfully contending with hereditary and elec- 
tive despotisms. Savage indeed is the Schloss Adlerstein, but suiting 
well its rugged inmates, hardly distinguishable from the swine in their 
court-yard, or the wolves that howl round their desolate crags, living on 
the proceeds of plunder and cruelty, and yet proud of their hereditary 
sibility, and looking down with superb disdain on the wealthiest, wisest, 
and perhaps noblest men, then living on the earth. Into this eagle’s 
eyrie, this wolf's den, out of a species of animal compassion, for a dying 
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daughter on the part of the Baron, a burgher maiden, a sweet. pure, dove- 
like creature, is inveigled, and we presume the moral of the tale, ifit have 
one, may be found in our Saviour's words, ‘ Blessed are the meek ; for they 
shall inherit the earth.’ The story shows ‘ how awful goodness is, and in 
herself, how lovely ;’ Christina Sorel does not slay her adversaries with 
the point of an invincible lance, nor does she transfurm them from eagles 
into doves; but one by one the evils and the evildoers d sappear before 
her. We will not spoil the reader's pleasure in the volumes, by saying 
how she becomes eventually the Frau Freiherrinn Von Adlerstein, the 
widowed mother of two nuble sons, whose profound affection for each 
other, intense enthusiasm for her, and remarkable diversity of character, 
create the principal charms of the narrative. We can scarcely overpraise 
the wonderful pathos and thrilling interest attached to many of the 
scenes. Ifthe authoress here and there verges on the sensational, such 
as at the moment when Christina resolves to spare the life of Sir Kasimir 
at the imminent risk of the lives of her new-born infants, or when 
young Eberhard saves the lif- of the Emperor Maximilian, by an almost 
preternatural bravery; still, the circumstauces of the times so admi- 
rably depicted, are a sufficient vindication of these and other scenes. 

We are not brought actually face to face, except on rare occasions, with 
the terrible suffering, injustice and wrong, of which we hear the echoes; 
we have not presented to us the attraction of a love-story, yet there is an 
affluence of love, ever flowing from the Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. There 
is none of the sentimentality of the ‘Heir of Redclyite ;’ there is no 
preaching, no advocacy of peculiar views of church polity, dogmatic 
faith, or household management. No Nemesis pursues, as in ‘ The 
Clever Woman of the Family,’ the strong-minded, well-meaning girl, 
who has mistaken her vocation; but Christina shines like the moon with 
a reflected giory, transforming the rude armour of these belted knights 
into helmets and corslets of silver, and the unclean bastions of the 

robbers’ schloss into a palace of alabaster, and in that blessed light 
the dews fall on the crags, and they are clothed with vineyards and 

waving corn, and even still, so we are told, the light of that love may 

show how the debatable Ford has become the highway of the nations, 

and the consecrated resting-place for domestic affection and wise, well- 

directed energies. We think the authoress of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ 
Re surpassed her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the 

olden time. 


Clemency Franklyn. By the Author of ‘Janet’s Home.’ 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


‘Clemency Franklyn’ is one of the best and pleasantest stories that we 
have recently read; it is full of wisdom and goodness ; simple, truthful, 
and artistic. Its characters are admirably drawn; its plot is perfectly 
natural; and yet it exciies much interest in its evolution. It is eapital 
as a story ; better still in its pure tone and wholesome influence. ‘There 
is nothing sensational in it; it is a quiet home picture, drawn with 
delicate shades of colour, and with unexaggerated lines of character. 
Clemency herself is a very beautiful character; her truthfulness and 
unselfishness surround her like a halo, and in their contrast with the 
little insincerities and superficialities of Sydney, who is not painted 
over dark, produce and nurture a wholesome hatred of all that is mean. 
Good, clever, over-managing Mrs. Edgcombe is well pourtrayed, and is a 
valuable study for those whose over-cleverness, however pe meant, 
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unconsciously tends to defeat itself. Arthur Yonge, the hero, is of 
course perfect, but not unnaturally so. Colonel Edgecombe is too good 
and true a man not to excite pity for his matrimonial fate. A quiet 
moral pervades the whole story, and is insinuated rather than obtruded. 
The story is full of merit—a story for young girls to read, the reading of 
which can hardly fail to elevate and refine all feelings and aspirations 
that are noble. 


Felix Holt, the Radical. By Grorce Exsor. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Son. 1866. 


George Eliot has placed herself at the head of all our female novelists, 
if not at the head of English fiction, and that in virtue of profound and 
truthful conception, of transcendent tragic power with its obverse of 
genuine humour, and of almost perfect executive art. What Shakspeare 
is among dramatists, that George Eliot is, or bids fair to be, among 
novelists. If we think of the characteristics of Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, 
and Dickens, to w byw of female novelists, like Miss Austen and 
Mrs. Gaskell, we shall feel, that while George Eliot is not inferior to 
any one of them in truthfulness, vividness, and perfect literary art, she 
successfully rules a world of tragic passions which they scarcely dealt 
with, and for the counterpart of Thick we must go to Lear and Hamlet. 
Her beauty of style, delicacy of touch, and exquisite finish of portraiture, 
are equal to anything in the literature of fiction; while her most tragic 
passions are exhibited witha broad harmony of character and colour 
that only Goethe or Shakspeare displays. From the very heart of human 
nature, alike in its quietest and in its wildest moods, she looks outward. 
Without violence or spasm, and with composed masterful strength, she 
exhibits almost all the moods of human passion from the tragic sorrow of 
Hetty, or the massive reposeful strength of Adam Bede, to the sha 
and inexhaustible art of Mrs. Payser. And her genius is seen as muc 
in its lightest touches as in its most elaborate figures, in the balance and 
finish of her thoughts as in their conception—it can do nothing imper- 
fectly. We must, however, reserve our general characterizations of her 
great genius to a future, and we hope an early, occasion, and simpl 
welcome now her new work, which in various fertility and power will 
sustain, if it do not enhance, the reputation won by Adam Bede. It 
is a grand work of art, as simple as it is great. A work full of grand 
imaginative conceptions, the naturalness of which may for a moment 
make us forget their greatness. 

‘Felix Holt’ owes nothing of its charm to the intricacy, ingenuity, 
and stimulating power of its plot. The story is improbable, and, in 
parts, extremely awkward. But the people that live and move in these 

ages are as real and interesting as George Eliot’s creations always are. 
The honest, enthusiastic hero of the book ; his poor weak-headed old 
mother; the member of the Independent Meeting in Malthouse Yard; 
the proud Mr. Transome; sweet, beautiful Esther Lyon—we seem to 
know them all as well as though they had been neighbours of ours for 
the last twenty years. They are all very well worth knowing too. 
George Eliot never exhausts her genius upon the chief figure in her books. 
The drawing of the secondary characters is as pure and true, the colouring 
as sober and thoughtful as the drawing and colouring of the hero and 
heroine. It is worth watching the means by which she produces her 
effects. Take the Independent minister—the Rev. Rufus Lyon—the 
story about him, so far as it properly comes into ‘ Felix Holt’—amounts to 
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nothing ; his challenging of the Rector to a public discussion of the 
claims of the Establishment and Nonconformity, is ridiculous; and yet, 
by innumerable slight touches, he is made to be a man whom many will 
love, and all will respect. No doubt the effect, in this case, is produced 
partly by the romantic history of his relations to Annette, which lies in 
the background, and changes the whole aspect of his common-place and 


- obscure life ; but there is a most patient and painstaking effort to com- 


plete every character in its minutest details, and where another reader 
would trust to a few rough, strong lines to indicate and to identify one 
of the minor actors, George Eliot works away quietly, and gives us a 
perfect picture. There is all the difference between Miss Braddon’s 
stories, infinitely clever as some of them are, and George Eliot’s, that 
there is between the ‘scenery’ at Drury Lane and one of Linnell’s 
pictures. There is a certain something in the moral feeling of some parts 
of the story that we could wish other than it is—a falling below that 
high inspiration of pure thought and sympathy which is the characteristic 
of the noblest genius. The great lessons that George Eliot would teach 
and the tragedy of life that she would delineate, do not require a certain 
tinge and suggestiveness that are found in almost all her books. 

‘ Felix Holt’ is much more than a novel; it is a thoughtful study of a 
noble and heroic life. The genius which gave us ‘Adam Bede’ is still 
ee and we may hope that it will surprise and delight the 
world with further proofs of its power. 


Hester’s Sacrifice. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ ‘ Janita’s 
Cross,’ &c. &e. In three vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


The idea intended to be developed and illustrated in this story is one 
of great moment, and is capable of suggesting very serious and service- 
able practical lessons. The object with which the authoress sat down to 
her task, would seem to have been this,—to show how wrong, once done, 
cannot be undone; that, having become a fact, a fact it must remain ; 
that it will and must have issues and consequences to the wrong-doer in 
spite of repentance or remorse; and that such consequences may come 
at the distance of years from the commission of the error or the crime; 
ata time, too, it may be, when least expected, and in such a way as 
utterly to destroy the hope and prospect of deliverance and impunity 
which might have come to be indulged. A great subject—one true to 
nature, that may be seen embodied in the working out of God’s moral 
government, in cases of obvious retribution, and one which is pregnant 
with lessons which cannot be learnt and pondered too early. In order, 
however, to be thoroughly impressive, a story illustrating this solemn 
law under which we live, must be so constructed as to fall in with our 
ideas of propriety and justice, in respect, especially, to something like 
equitable proportion between the wrong done and the punishment 
endured. Such a tale may either be deeply tragic,—a great crime, 
terrible remorse, or terrible insensibility,—years, it might be, in which 
judgment slumbered, and then a sudden waking up, and the infliction of 
‘the recompence of reward,’ perhaps by some unheard of and unexpected 
catastrophe; or the story might deal with ordinary and every-day mate- 
rials,—some serious error or fault, into which any one might be betrayed, 
which, though deeply regretted, or inadequately felt, might yet operate 
in such a way as to show that it had been taken up into the great 
system of ever-acting law, and came out at length, and when little 
looked for, in the form of direct though remote consequences, very mate- 
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vially to affect the delinquent, but are so proportioned to the original 
wrong as to be consistent with probability and experience. Now, the 
author of ‘ Hester’s Sacrifice,’ has, as it seems to us, failed in the selec- 
tion of the facts out of which the illustration was to be drawn of what 
she set herself to develope. The error of Nils Brayton (if it is to be called 
one) was really a comparatively venial matter; indeed, considering the 
insight he got into the fiery spirit of the dark beauty to whom he had 
hastily and foolishly given himself, it was the best thing he could do to 
achieve his emancipation. Such an act might, however, have been shown 
to become the source to him of much annoyance, and indeed, of serious 
consequences; but the remorse which he is represented as suffering is 
utterly disproportioned to what he had done; and the awful event in 
which the long-nursed revenge of the disappointed woman culminates, 
many illustrate the heat and hatred of West Indian blood, but it is not 
in keeping with the laws of Providence as illustrative of what may be 
expected to follow from even the unjustifiable abandonment of a first 
love. Nils Brayton should either have done something worse than he 
did, or his punishment ought to have been lighter ;—unless, indeed, it was 
the writer’s intention to show how mortified pride, or disappointed 
passion, may, in a hot, proud, bad nature, prompt to deeds of revenge 
matchless and incredible. That, however, does not seem to have been 
the object of the book, or it would have had another name; even as it is, 
the title is not very happy. With respect to the style and story of 
‘ Hester’s Sacrifice,’ apart from the one mistake we have adverted to, we 
have to express very hearty admiration. The book is written with great 
quietness, purity and beauty. The most of it deals with what is familiar 
and domestic, and with the ordinary characters that are to be met with 
in every-day life. In depicting these the author is eminently successful. 
From some of them indeed, such as ‘ Brooke,’ and ‘Sister May’—look- 
ing at them as to what they reap—very precious lessons, well worth 
learning, may be gathered by the young. ‘ Margaret,’ an old methodist 
housekeeper, is a rich and admirable creation. We cordially commend 
the work as well worth perusal. 


Duke Ernest: A Tragedy, and other Poems, by Rosamonp 
Harvey. London: Macmillan and Co. 


We single out this volume of Poems from half a score of others which 
have been laid upon our editorial table within the last twelvemonths, for 
a few words of hearty approbation. Duke Ernest is conceived in pure 
taste and true historic feeling, and is presented with much dramatic 
force. With great felicity, the authoress places us in contact with the 
feelings and feuds of burgher and noble in the days when their respec- 
tive rights began to clash. The character of Duke Ernest is perhaps 
too perfect; and the contrasted infamy and evil deeds of Oswald too 
utterly vile and miscreant. Still, with light and easy touches in graceful 
flowing metre, a long history is told ot suffering and of love, of outraged 
innocence and holy friendship,-of treachery and death. The terrible 
ceremonial and awful consequences of the ban of the Empire and the 
Church are forcibly depicted. The imagination is not shown in florid 
pictures or brilliant simile, nor in discourse overlaid with rare exotic 
fancics, but in the ideal floating before the mind of the authoress, and in 
the methods she has adopted for revealing the characters and grouping 
the incidents of her tragedy. The poem resembles the tragedy of Ernest 
of Suabia by Uhland; but it is, nevertheless, thoroughly original. 
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The minor poems are some of them very beautiful; exhibiting con- 
siderable variety of metre and novelty of suggestion. ‘The Deaf Man’s 
Deathbed,’ and ‘The Judgment of the Sea, are both remarkable, and 
3 the Poems are pervaded by a deep love for the simple ministries of 

ature. 


The Poet’s Hour. Poetry selected and arranged for Children. 
By Frances Martin. London: Walton and Maberly. 


Spring-time with the Poets. Poetry selected and arranged by 
Frances Martin. London: Walton and Maberly. 


Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from Modern Authors. 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 


Lyra Consolationis; or Hymns for the Day of Sorrow and 
Weakness. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


It is much more difficult to compile a good selection of poetry than 
those who have not made the attempt might imagine. Good taste, 
intuitive art, and an extensive acquaintance with poetical literature, are 
indispensable—if, as every selection should be, the book is to be a 
structure and not an album. ‘The compiler must choose his specimens 
upon an intelligent principle, and arrange them according to an archi- 
tectural plan. Few compilations of the hundreds that are given to the 
public evince these qualifications in so high a degree as these two selec- 
tions by Miss Martiun—the one for children, the other for more mature 
students. She has the advantage of a familiar poetical acquaintance with 
a great variety of youthful mind. Her own poetical sympathies have 
kept her from didactic pieces, which are often only sermons in rhyme. 
‘ Children,’ she justly remarks, ‘ often teach us more than we teach them. 
‘ We are apt to lament their frivolity when they turn aside to gather 
‘wild flowers, or to scare butterflies. I have a conviction that the 
‘ butterflies and the wild flowers teach them as much at the least as any 
‘ of our precepts. Both will be found in these pages, as well as the more 
‘solemn groves and their many bird-voices which we would teach chil- 
‘dren to love.’ The intelligence and practical wisdom with which this 
selection is made, and the wide range of poetry which it includes, should 
give it a place in families and schools second to none of its class, and 
superior to most. 

‘Spring-time with the Poets’ takes a higher range, and furnishes a 
greater variety of examples, taken from our older poets to our most 
recent. A fine sense of adaptation has determined each, and a felt unity 
of idea binds them all together. The result is very admirable. 

‘Poems of the Inner Life’ are selected by a Unitarian Minister, with 
exquisite taste, deep spiritual feeling, and a very admirable catholicity. 
They are intended ‘to show forth the deeper meanings of nature and of 
‘ lite, giving some of the words of truth and beauty which the poets have 
‘ spoken concerning that side of our inner life which is turned toward 
* heaven, and which is lighted up by the light of God.’ The compiler 
desires for his volume ‘ a place amongst the aids to the religions life—a 
‘ welcome friend on bright days—a solace and comfort on dark ones.’ 
He purposely omits the hymns and poems which are to be found in 
ordinary hymn-books, and brings together such ipsy cbildren of song 
as are found only in the hedgerows of literature, and with which ordi- 
nary travellers on the dusty highways of life are not likely to become 
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acquainted. It is a very precious little volume; it appeals thoughtfully, 
tenderly, and spiritually to the higher and deeper moods of our life. 

‘ Lyra Consolationis’  tondee together many well-known, with other less- 
known hymns and verses; some of the latter are very beautiful. The 
editor has not, however, a very extensive acquaintance with hymnology, 
or he would not attribute so well-known a hymn as ‘God moves in a 
mysterious way’ to Newton, or call Philip Quarles ‘ John,” or 80 fre- 
quently append ‘Anon.’ to hymns whose authorship is known: for 
example to Mrs. Miles’s beautiful lines ‘ Thou who didst stoop below.’ 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


‘The Church and the World. Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orsy SHIPey, 
M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


The chaotic state which for the last quarter of a century has 
characterized the Church of England is somewhat subsiding. There has 
been a great upheaval of its very artificial crust; explosive elements 
had gathered, various convictions and feelings had simultaneously 
grown to strength, and the first effect of their eruption was a wild con- 
fusion, in which very heterogeneous elements were mingled, impossible 
to classify, almost to recognise. After awhile it became possible roughly 
to indicate ‘Church parties ;’ and Mr. Conybeare’s essay formulated 
them almost for the first time. The subsequent course of things has given 
sharpness to his lines of demarcation, and for some time to come, perhaps 
with fluctuating strength, there are likely to be three great parties 
within the boundaries of the Established Church, very widely differing 
from each other—more widely than many who are avowedly Noncon- 
formists differ from them—but using the same formularies and subscrib- 
ing the same creeds. And this, be it remarked, is the painful anomaly 
and immorality of the National Church; not the comprehension within 
a national establishment of diversified creeds, but the subscription of the 
same rigid articles of belief, however notoriously men may differ from or 
deny them. These three great parties are the High Church, the Broad 
Church, and the Low Church parties—or, as with as much truthfulness 
as wit they have been waggishly described the ‘ Attitudinarians,’ 
the ‘Latitudinarians,’ and the ‘Platitudinarians.’ Besides becom- 
ing more clearly defined, great changes have passed over these parties 
during the last twenty-five years. The Low Church or Evangelical party 
has rapidly lost the high position which it had, and which with its strong 
hold upon the sympathies of religious people it might easily have retained. 
It has, with some honorable exceptions abjured learning, denounced intel- 
lect, and enshrined itself within a narrow dogmatism of ignorant idea, that 
—sublimely regardless of fact, does little but anathematize those who pre- 
sume to differ from it. The Broad Church party has become cold and 
unspiritual ; it starves religious life by its cold intellectuality, and has 
been largely discredited by the open infidelity of some, and by the por- 
tentous latitudinarianism of others of its leaders. 

The High Church party has, on the whole, made the most progress ; 
it has consolidated its power, formulated its position and aims, and by 
the undoubted piety and devotedness of many of its supporters con- 
ciliated tie religious sympathies of some who differ the most widely 
from its theories. For ourselves we have scarcely an ecclesiastical 
notion in common with it; from the Broad Church party we have 
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theological differences, some of which are almost fundamental. Our 
sympathies are with the theology which the Evangelical party has 

represented, but which we fear, by a process of narrowing dogmatism, it 

is beginning to misrepresent. Over this in the interests of Evangelical 

truth we very greatly grieve; but we are constrained to say that in 

spite of its priestly assumption, its ritual frippery, and its ecclesiastical 

exclusiveness, our religious feeling is strongly appealed to by the spirit- 

uality and moral goodness, and by the ministerial devotedness of the 

Anglican party. The change that has passed over this party is very 

remarkable. When the ‘Tracts for the Times’ appeared it seemed to 

be, and to a large extent was, a movement towards Rome: this is clear 

from the actual secession to Rome of many of its leaders. Its present 

movements, however—and possibly with Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, and two 
or three more—its movement from the first was not directly towards 
Rome, but on a line parallel to Rome. This volume of eighteen essays, 

by various Anglican writers, lays this down as a fundamental position. 

They do not identify themselves with Rome; they are not going in the 

direction of Rome; secession to Rome it is affirmed has almost entirely 
stopped since the movement was clearly understood. They claim to be a 
distinct and legitimate branch of the Catholic Church of Christ; in close 
affinity with Rome and with the Eastern Church : but not identical with 
either, and in their Anglican distinctness as valid as either. Thus much 
therefore is conceded—that organic oneness as claimed by Rome is not 
essential to a true church. The essential notes of the true church are 
priestly orders, apostolic succession, and the sacraments. These may be 
possessed by churches having different organizations and jurisdictions, 
and having only a federal relation to each other; so that as there is 
apparently no divine virtue in the number three, other churches beside 
the Eastern, Roman, and Anylican, would be valid churches had they 
valid orders, a valid succession, and valid sacraments. So far good, it is 
well to know the exact points involved inacontroversy. Naturally, eigh- 
teen essays, written by eighteen different persons, each writer independent 
of the rest, and free to express his individual convictions, and responsible 
only for his own opinions, present some diversities of opinion ; but as with 
the ‘Essays and Reviews,’ the famous prototype of the volume, these 
diversities are inconsiderable, and the whole may fairly be regarded as 
a manifesto of the party, and characterized as such. We are reluctant 
on such matters to indulge in characterizations which space prevents us 
from justifying by quotation and argument. We may, however, say 
that, as a whole, the spirit of the volume is unexceptionable ; conceding 
the stand-point of the writers, there is but little intolerance and no 
abuse. Some of the papers are very beautiful in style, very admirable 
in feeling, and very able in execution ; there is, however, a great deal of 
bad argument and untenable assumption; and we must express our 
— at the puerilities for which grown up and able men here 
contend. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to touch on even the main topics 
of the whole of these eighteen essays, much less on their various 
incidental assertions and arguments; Ritualism, Cathedral Reform 
Religious Confraternities, Clerical Celibacy, Re-union of the Church, 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, Vows and their relation to Religious 
Communities, &c., are among the chief topics discussed, and the 
Anglican theories concerning them are maintained. Dr Littledale 
discourses on ‘the Missionary Aspect of Ritualism,’ and contends for 
ritualism in the Anglican sense as a great religious means of bringing 
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men to Christ, or rather to the Church, for to this his missionary ideas 
have reference chiefly. He thinks, for instance, that Anglican ritualism 
has a very powerful influence on Nonconformity, and that it is opposed 
and denounced by Dissenters on the ground ‘that a dangerous leakage 
‘ from them into the channels of the Church has set in contemporaneously 
‘with the new movement.’ So far from being aware of this fact, our 
knowledge of Nonconformity would have led us to affirm precisely the 
contrary process. The writer is perhaps nearer the truth when he 
speaks of the effect of ritualism upon certain members of his own 
Chinas the advocates of ritual within the Church of England are not 
‘ Roman Catholics, nor likely to become so; and their practices tend to 
‘keep a number of persons within the Anglican communion who would 
‘otherwise have abandoned it for one which could supply their 
‘ cravings after a stately worship.’ He thinks that deficiency of ritual has 
brought the Evangelical school, inclusive of what is called orthodox 
Dissent, ‘into a state of irrecoverable decay.’ The Evangelical party 
having failed, the Broad Church party having failed to become the 
national church, ‘the Tractarian now claims his turn.’ It is only right 
to say that Dr. Littledale pours scorn upon mere dilettantism in ritual, 
as furnishing only ‘a religion for gentlemen.’ He defines true ritualism 
as ‘the object lesson of religion —men and women being, of course, 
religiously children. Worship should, he thinks, be histrionic, for three 
reasons. ‘First, because it is an attempt to imitate and represent on 
‘earth what Christians believe to be going on in heaven. Secondly, 
‘because this representation is partly effected by the employment of 
‘material symbols, to shadow forth invisible powers. Thirdly, because 
‘personal action, rather than passive receptivity, is the essence of its 
‘character. He also informs us that ‘it is a matter of notoriety, so 
‘much so as to be no longer matter of reproach, that Dissent does not 
‘deal with the very destitute and needy. The article on‘ Religion in 
London’ in our January number might possibly tend to correct Dr. 
Littledale’s judgment on this point. ‘The shopkeepers and artisans,’ he 
says, ‘have gone to Dissent, and the labourers have gone to the devil.’ 
Then we ought to hear no more of the claims of ‘the poor man’s church.’ 
‘Islam and Calvinism,’ he says, ‘are the only religions which used the 
‘sword alone, and which, when deprived of the power to persecute, have 
‘also lost the “emir of converting.’ Dr. Littledale’s historical lore is mani- 
fesily as much at fault as his contemporary knowledge. He thinks that 
the greatest triumphs of Christian missions among the heathen have been 
effected by an imposing ritualism; of course the missions of the last 
fifty years in India, China, and the South Seas do not count, for he says, 
‘even if the reports of the proselytizing societies were as true as they are 
* unscrupulously mendacious, the results would be a very poor return for 
‘three centuries of monopoly.’ As a final and crucial test, he adds, 
‘take two street-Arabs, perfectly ignorant of Christianity. Read to one 
‘of them the Gospel narrative of the passion, and comment on it as 
. plainly as may be. Show the other a crucifix, and tell him simply what 
‘it means. Question each a week afterwards, and see which has the 
‘clearer notion about the history of Calvary.’ London possesses some 
thousands of ragged-school teachers, any one of whom could probably 
tell Dr. Littledale more about street-Arabs than he knows; but we never 
heard of any of them achieving their remarkable results by means of a 
erucifix. If Dr. Littledale’s theory of true missionary power be the 
right one, the apostle Paul was sadly mistaken. 

All this is sad enough, but the volume contains much more serious 
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and sensible matters ; these require to be dealt with in detail and by 

atient argument, for which we should require almost equal space. If it 
f true that ‘the Protestant bodies in Europe form no portion of the one 
body,’ ‘ because they have renounced the one priesthood,’ we are in an evil 
case. If our designation be ‘ the unfortunate word Protestant’ the sooner 
we get rid of it the better. If it be a mark of a true bishop and priest 
to be ‘adorned with that ornament of nature, the beard,’ by all means 
let us have done with the razor. Itis well too to know on such authority 
that the Thirty-nine Articles are ‘those Protestant Articles, tacked on 
‘to a Catholic Liturgy, those forty stripes save one, as some have called 
‘them, laid on the back of the Anglican priesthood.’ We fear, too, that 
we have not hitherto paid due attention to ‘the round of Christian 
‘seasons, marked by their own appropriate colour, instructing the eye 
‘as well as the ear, and preaching Christ and his Redemption.’ We are 
told, moreover, that ‘the teaching of the Catholic faith with and by 
‘ Catholic ritual’ ‘is now drawing all the most earnest and most devout 
‘of the various Protestant bodies towards the Church, and leaving only 
‘the Political Dissenters behind.’ Well, if it comforts the writer to 
know so much more about us than we know about ourselves, it does us 
no harm; only is it not going a little beyond any sible province 
of the writer’s knowledge to say that ‘ Dissenters and all Protestants 
‘know nothing whatever really of union with Christ, although they 
‘talk of it,’ ‘het upon the doctrine of the Incarnation, ‘ Protestants, 
‘whatever they may think or say, are never in reality orthodox;’ 
that ‘the conventionalities and dry counsels of such writers as Jeremy 
‘Taylor become dusty on our shelves.’ We sympathize, however, 
with this writer’s painful experience and beautiful spirit of resignation 
when she says,‘ our place is appointed us among Protestants, and in a 
‘ communion deeply tainted in its practical system by Protestant heresy ; 
‘but our duty is the expulsion of the evil, and not flight from it.’ 

It is well to have the position of great parties well defined ; well for 
those who agree with them, and well for those who differ from and 
oppose them. Many and severe are the conflicts yet to be waged both 
within the Church and out of it, but we utterly mistake the temper of 
the English nation if theories like these will find much acceptance, or 
indeed if they will very long be tolerated in the national pores «ene 


The Way to Rest; Results of a Life-search after Religious Truth. 
By Rosert Vaucuan, D.D. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1866. 


Amid the strife and clangour of modern theology, the conflict unto 
death, the war to the knife between science and metaphysics, dogmatism 
and rationalism, the letter and the spirit, the title ont subject-matter of 
this work are eminently soothing. The wearied man longs for rest, the 
strong man takes it as a matter of duty to prepare him for fresh conflict, 
and after the battle, in the flush of victory, the veteran leader finds it 
blessed. Which of us does not yearn after some quiet resting-place, 
founded on a few first principles and indisputable truths ; gaeniehed, too, 
with old memories oak sweet affections, having communications open to 


the heavens, and hard by ‘ the river of the water of life.’ It is refreshin 
and helpful to younger men to follow Dr. Vaughan along the way whieh 
his mental processes have indicated for him, to the resting-place which 
he has found. Though that resting-place differs little from the home 
where his spirit has been at peace for many years, yet is this work none 
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the less a genuine record of his search after it. Though his opponents 
might say that the end of his search was pre-determined from the 
beginning, it is none the less genuine, and step by step he advances to 
his goal without arriére pensée or conscious prejudice. He has re-stated 
old arguments with clearness and admirable condensation, he indicates 
lines of investigation which may fairly be regarded as original, and he 
shows throughout his discussions how deeply he has pondered the offers 
of help of which the past generation has been so fruitful. We cannot in 
this brief notice do justice to the various and interesting expositions which 
Dr. Vaughan has given of the first principles of faith, of holy living, and 
ecclesiastical authority, and must content ourselves with referring to a 
few of the way-marks which lead to the quiet resting-place from which, 
we trust, he will often issue with wise counsels and words both of warn- 
ing and of peace. The sections on Revelation and Inspiration appear to 
us canestiniey valuable, and the suggestions with which they abound are 
worthy of serious attention; such, for instance, as his proof of the 
incompatibility of the late origin of the Pentateuch, with the account it 
gives of the first founders of the Hebrew race; or his estimate of the 
degree to which any revelation from God to the ancient world must 
have been materially affected by those characteristics of the Asiatic man 
as God fashioned him; or, again, his summation of the testimony borne 
by St. Paul to Christ, which is of such a kind as to prove that any trust- 
worthy account of Him must ascribe to Him the exercise of supernatural 
powers ; or, once more, his powerful rejoinder to the advocates of the 
mythical hypothesis, that the growth of the supposed mythical narratives 
would have been rebuked by the Apostles as other great errors were, if they 
had not been substantially true. Dr. Vaughan’s treatment of the nature and 
extent of inspiration, is pre-eminently scriptural andsatisfactory, admitting 
degrees in inspiration, and, calling great attention to the fact that only 
the Lord received the Holy Spirit without measure, he declares it to 
consist ‘in the presence of a Divine influence in the mind of the inspired 
‘person, sufficient to ensure truthfulness to the things set forth by him 
‘as truthful.’ He maintains that if it were conceded that there were 
errors in Holy Scripture he could believe in Judaism if David and 
Isaiah were the only authorities; he could believe in Christ if Paul 
-were his only teacher. He declares with regard to the science of the 
Bible, that the record is not responsible for the notions of uninspired 
men on that subject, ‘that it should be the science of the times in which 
‘the Bible was written, presenting its truth and error, whatever they 
‘may be. Itis not too much to say that to be true as history it must 
‘be in a great degree false as science. It was not possible that a 
‘ description in strict accordance with the science of our time should 
‘have been credible or even intelligible to the men of that time; that 
‘it might be truth to the minds of men in those days, it was inevitable 
‘that it should be in many respects very obscure truth, and even appa- 
‘rent untruth to our minds.’ He guards himself with wise and noble 
words, against any unfair use of these concessions, and the whole ques- 
tion of inspiration has never been stated more succinctly, firmly, and 
rationally than in this way-mark. 

The sections on the Atonement, and on Pardon and Justification, are 
admirably reasoned. With great force our author expounds the univer- 
sality of the Divine law, and shows that if there is to be concord between 
God and man, it can never come by the abrogation of that law ; that not 
only the rectitude but the benevolence of God demand its perpetuity ; 

_and that the cry of the conscience and of the reason will ever be, ‘How 
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‘may right be saved, and sinners be saved; how may God be God, and 
‘sin be forgiven?’ He shows that the only answer to the cry is found 
in the Incarnation and Propitiation of Christ, and with great ability he 
points out the amount of truth and the degree of deficiency involved in 
those theories concerning the work of Christ which stop 5 Hor of a full 
admission of His vicarious propitiation for sin. We have seldom read 
amore masterly treatment of the exceeding sorrow of our blessed Lord, 
its bearing upon the government of God, and the sanctification of man. 
We heartily agree with him in the argument by which he practically 
turns the entire theory of M‘Leod Campbell and of Horace Bushnell 
into a defence of the orthodox position, while with strong and impas- 
sioned words he vindicates it from the guid pro quo degradation. Both the 
objective and subjective views of the atonement are alike accepted, and 
shown to be inseparable. The history of the doctrine of Pardon and 
Justification is succinctly presented, and he goes very far, indeed, in 
indicating the moral power of the Atonement, the moral consequences of 
justification by faith in Christ. He says, ‘The way of forgiveness as 
‘thus seen goes far toward winning back our whole nature to God;’ and 
while admitting that faith in the righteousness of Christ includes the 
seeds of an approval of that righteousness, and of an ultimate conformity 
to it, and pointing out the irrationality of any transference of moral 
qualities from Christ to the believer, he is Protestant to the core in his 
exposition of the effect of faith on justification. 

he sections on man in his moral relations, on spiritual influences, 
and on Church authority, are all full of admirable teaching, though they 
do not seem to us to indicate the same ease or grasp of the difficult prob- 
lems discussed in them, as characterize the other sections. Although 
many minds fancy that they have found the way to rest in the teaching, 
sacraments and absolution of an infallible Church, Dr. Vaughan has 
shown that it would be more difficult to scale the rocky heights, or cross 
the spongy morass which intervenes between his position and such a 
quiet resting-place, than to decide, with the aid of enlightened reason 
and the Holy Ghost, the questions which the Church presumes to settle 
on her own ipse dizit. Though this volume, in the hands of some 
readers, may provoke inquiry and antagonism, yet thoughtful men, who 
are longing for light and peace, cannot read it without great advantage. 


1. Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, considered in relation to Catholic Unity. 
A Letter to the Rev. Father Lockhart. By Henry Nurt- 
comMBE OxENHAM, M.A. London: Longmans and Oo., 
1866. 


2. The Anglican Theory of Union, as maintained in the Appeal 
to Rome, and Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon. A Second Letter to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Birmingham. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop ULtarnorne. London: Longmans and Co., 
1866. 


3. Dr. Pusey and the Anciept Church. By T. W. Atums, M.A. 
London: Longmans and Co., 1866. 


4. Dr. Newman and his Religious Opinions. By Caries 
Hastines Cotzterre. London: J. F. Shaw & Co., 1866, 
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5. Fidelity and Unity. A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 
By the Rev. Hvucn M‘Nems, D.D. London: Hatchard 
and Co., 1866. 


The ‘ Ejrenicon’ literature is becoming formidable—formidable from 
its magnitude, and formidable from its general dulness. At present, 
more has been written on the Roman side than on the Protestant; and it 
is very evident, notwithstanding the existence of a liberal p in the 
Roman church, that Dr. Pusey’s dream of mutual concessions and expla- 
nations, in order to effect the re-union of the two churches, finds no favour 
at Rome. We cannot but hope that the controversy will have the effect 
of creating in England a more intelligent and resolute hostility to the 
principles and spirit of Popery, by revealing the irreconcileable anta- 

mism between the characteristic polity and peculiar dogmas of the Papal 
Sieck en the one hand, and the genius of the New Testament and the 
ps prerogatives of the human soul on the other. The blind hatred 
of Romanism, and the undiscriminating contempt for the intellect and 
character of all Romanists, which existed in this country fifty years ago 
are fast disappearing; the controversy will help to diffuse and to 
strengthen a wise and uncompromising spirit of resistance, not only to 
Romanism itself, but to every movement, by whatever name baptized, 
which would undo the work of the Reformers. 

Of the pamphlets whose titles are given above, Mr. Oxenham’s ‘ Letter 
‘to the Rev. Father Lockhart’ is by far the most readable and interesting. 
His conversion to Romanism is comparatively recent, and he has a vivid 
appreciation of the present tendencies of thought in the English Establish- 
ment. Unlike most converts, he writes without bitterness of the Church_ 
he has left, and, with measured devotion, of the Church to which he has 
conformed. His estimate of the importance of the ‘ Hirenicon,’ and his ex- 
pectations of a re-union of England and Rome, are, however, very exag- 
gerated. He believes that Dr. Pusey’s book has not only ‘stirred the 
‘religious sympathies of a large portion of our countrymen, as also of 
‘ foreign Catholics,’ but that it ‘ bids fair to form an epoch in the history 
‘ of English theology and of the National Church.’ The most remarkable 

s in the pamphlet are those in which he considers the relation of 
me to the three great parties in the Anglican establishment. He thinks 
it most fortunate that the Privy Council, in its recent judgments, declined 
to commit the English clergy to the doctrine of imputed righteousness, 
which is expressly condemned by the Council of Trent, and to the theory 
of verbal inspiration, which has never been defined by the Roman Church, 
and is ata 4 held by very few Roman theologians of our own day. 
Any other sentence, while it would have fettered the liberals in the 
Church of England, would have increased the difficulties of re-union 
with the see of St. Peter. The Evangelical clergy, Mr. Oxenham thinks 
it unnecessary to take into account in considering the policy of Rome 
towards this country; ‘noble as was their early devotion in an age which 
‘had forgotten Christ, and though many admirable and excellent men 
‘are still ranged under their banners, while many more have left their 
‘ranks for the service of a purer faith, their work has long been done. 
‘The party, as a party, is too divided and decrepit now to exert an 
‘ critical influence, and too hopelessly incompetent to deserve it.’ Butitis 
supposed, strangely enough, that the Liberal party is accessible to the argu- 
ments and appeals of the Romanists. That by a natural recoil from 
despair at the loss of all faith, some weary but noble hearts may seek 
refuge in Rome, is very possible, but as long as Liberalism does not drift 
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into total unbelief, we cannot imagine on what reasonable grounds it can 
be anticipated that any section of the heterogeneous party of which Dean 
Stanley and Mr. Jowett are the most conspicuous representatives, will be 
disposed to promote any union or confederation between the great 
churches of Christendom. One of the few definite convictions common to 
the ‘ Liberals’ among the English clergy, is an almost superstitious faith 
in the sanctity of national life; the nation, to them, is the Church; any 
violation of national independency—and this is necessarily involved in 
the very idea of a Universal Church—would provoke their strong 
hostility. Asa party, they are well read in European history ; and who- 
ever else may forget the dark and terrible pages in the history of Rome 
in the fifteenth century and the early years of the sixteenth, they will 
not. They are also irreconcileably opposed to the dogmatic faith upon 
which both Rome and Constantinople must insist. The Encyclical of 
1864 is a decisive proof, if any were needed, that between the Papacy and 
every form of Liberalism, there must henceforth be eternal war. 

Mr. Oxenham dwells with special emphasis on the recent development 
of Ritualism in the English Church, and the following paragraph is worth 
quotation :-— 

‘It seems to me, considering the nature and circumstances of the move- 
‘ment, nothing short of paradoxical to regard it as other than a decided 
‘advance in a Catholic direction. In itself, of course, ceremonial religion 
‘is of very small importance, and the measure of its influence varies 
‘indefinitely with different minds. But the contrast between the present 
‘Ritualists and those of twenty-five years ago is suggestive in more 
‘ways than one. Then all England was set in a blaze, towns placarded, 
‘churches gutted, “clergymen mobbed, bishops rebelled against, because it 


‘was sought to introduce a few trivial changes, either having no doctrinal 


‘significance whatever, or tending (as in the famous crusade for the 
‘Church Militant Prayer) to obscure rather than to illustrate Catholic 
‘belief. Now, in many churches, both in London and elsewhere, all or 
‘nearly all the ritual of the Mass has been adopted, not only without protest 
‘on the part of the congregations, but with their hearty concurrence, and 
‘ often at their earnest desire; while in many more churches there is a 
‘more or less close approximation to the same ideal of worship. Two 
‘large editions have been sold, and a third advertised, of the ‘‘ Direc- 
‘torlum Anglicanum,” which supplies minute directions for these services, 
‘drawn from the Sarum Missal. It is, of course, very possible to believe 
‘in the Real Presence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice without lighting 
‘candles or wearing a chasuble; and I doubt not there are multitudes 
‘who do so. What is simply inconceivable is that men who are neither 
‘babies nor buffoons, should care to dress themselves, or see others 
‘dressed, in vestments indelibly associated to the popular mind by the 
‘immemorial usage of at least fifteen centuries with doctrines which they 
‘do not hold themselves. “Such incredible folly would be fitter for a strait- 
‘ waistcoat than an alb.’ 

The chief part of the remainder of Mr. Oxenham’s Letter is occupied 
with an enumeration of the advantages which would flow from Re-union. 
In the Appendix there is a catena of testimonies pointing in the same 
direction, from Catholic, Greek, and Anglican writers, including the 
Bishop of Orleans and the Patriarch of Constantinople on the extreme 
right, and Professor Goldwin Smith on the extreme left. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, however, never intended to lend any sanction to what is now 
meant by ‘the re-union of Christendom ;’ the context of the passage 
shows clearly enough that in his judgment the fall of the Papacy is 
imminent, and that the regeneration of Christendom is to be effected, not 
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by a confederation of churches, but by the development of a new type of 
religious liberty. 

Dr. Ullathorne gives an authoritative contradiction to the theory of a 

rominent representative of the Association for promoting the Unity of 
Guan that the Roman decree against the Association ‘was noto- 
‘riously issued in consequence of a petition in which Dr. Manning was 
‘the chief mover.’ ‘I will pause here,’ continues Dr. Littledale, ‘since 
‘the name of so accomplished a master of the art of suppression and 
‘ mis-statement is almost enough of itself to demolish any Rasecint based 
‘upon his representations.’ ese controversial amenities are rather 
curious aids to ‘Re-union!’ The real history of the Rescript, which, 


: however, Dr. Ullathorne tells us is not technically a ‘‘ Rescript,” throws an 


interesting light on the processes by which documents of this kind are 
elaborated, and is very well worth reading. The greater part of the letter 
is occupied with a vigorous reply to Dr. Senne argument for the inde- 
pendence of the African Church in the time of Augustine. 

Mr. Allies, who writes with some sharpness and bitterness, endeavours 
to prove that if Dr. Pusey will only be true to the principles of the early 
Church, he must abandon his theory that Anglicanism, Photianism, and 
Romanism are branches of one holy Catholic Church. The following is 
a courteous description of Dr. Pusey’s book :— 

‘A particular interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles, which was 
‘presented some twenty-five years ago by its author only as one of 
‘ several allowable varieties, yet even so was rejected by the vast majority 
‘of the Bishops, clergy, and people as not within the range of permis- 
‘sion, Dr. Pusey now borrows from that author, disowning it, and pro- 
‘duces as the proper interpretation of the whole community; and by the 
‘aid of this subterfuge, as if it was a true picture of the life of this com- 
‘ munity during the three hundred years of its existence, confers a ‘‘ truth 
‘and office” upon what he calls the English Church, being his conception 
‘not of what it is, or even of what it ever was, but of what it ought to 
‘be. The conception, then, of something which should be, but is not, 
‘and has never been, is presented by him on one side over against a cari- 
* cature of the Catholic Church on the other; and the insult to truth, on 
‘the one side and on the other, he terms an Lirenicon, while it is con- 
‘structed as a scarecrow to frighten troubled consciences from seeking 
‘their true home; and in it devotions sanctioned by himself for private 
* practice are mentioned as derogatory to the honour of our Lord when 
“used by Catholics.’ 

The words ‘Intellectual Dishonesty,’ which form the running title at 
the top of the page in which this passage occurs, give it additional point. 

Dr. M‘Neile’s pamphlet shows that old age has not chilled the fervour 
of that Protestant zeal which has been a chief characteristic of his pro- 
tracted public life. 

Mr. Collette’s book is a curious piece of controversial literature, but is 
not very likely either to restrain Protestants from drifting to Rome or 
to convince Romanists that they should change their church and their 
creed. He strongly inclines to the belief that Dr. Newman was ordained 
a Romish priest in 1833! And he says, ‘It is also a fact that Dr. New- 
‘man spent the early years of his life in the college of the ‘‘ Propaganda 
‘ Fide” at Rome. He was then, it is asserted, a Roman Catholic.’ We 
—" that Mr. Collette is a barrister; on what evidence does this ‘ fact’ 
rest 
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The First Age of Christianity and the Church. By Joun 
Ienatics D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c. Translated 
by Henry Metcombe Oxenham, M.A., late scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. London: Wm. H. 
Allen & Co. 


Dr. Déllinger can write nothing that is not worthy the earnest atten- 
tion of ecclesiastical and theological students; and that, not merely on 
account of his vast erudition and vigorous intellect, but also because of 
his manly candour and modesty, and of the resolute independence with 
which he examines evidence and states the result. Perhaps no other 
Roman Catholic has won so large a degree of respect and sympathy from 
Protestants. Perhaps to no other Roman Catholic writer can so little 
suspicion be attached, of blind submission to the traditions and pre- 
tensions of his church. Dr, Déllinger is a sincere Roman Catholic; the 
firmness and intelligence of his conviction cannot for a moment be ques- 
tioned ; but his mental independence keeps him from ultramontanism, and 
places him at the head of the liberal party, within the pale of his church ; 
a party which finds no favour at Rome. The interest of the work before 
us lies largely in this fact. We are all of us too apt to think that reason 
and truth are wholly upon our side, and that there can be neither intelli- 
gence nor sincerity in the conclusions of those who differ from us. It 
cannot, therefore, fail to be serviceable to Protestants to see how the 
facts and teachings of primitive Christianity appear to an able and candid 
man occupying Dr. Déllinger’s stand-point. Of course we differ from many 
of his conclusions, and, consistently with deference to his great learning, 
great ability, and perfect honesty, we venture to say we have no misgiving 
aboutthe untenableness of his conclusions concerning the distinctive claims 
of his church. The prerogatives that he claims for Peter, his assertions of 
the hierarchy, his doctrine of the sacraments, his assumption of infalli- 
bility for the church, and many other things that he contends for, rest 
upon false and unscriptural assumptions, which all the learning and 
ability in the world cannot validate. It is, however, a great thing to 
have these claims put forward fairly, intelligently, and reasonably. He 
who would controvert Dr. Déllinger will have to deal with no arrogant 
assumptions or intolerant denunciations, but with plausible arguments, 
and honest appeals to reason. In his famous speech at the Munich 
Congress of 1863, Dr. Déllinger urged upon his Catholic brethren ‘to 
‘ make a firm resolution for the future, to use none but scientific weapons 
‘in philosophical and theological inquiries; to banish from literature, as 
‘un-German and un-Catholic, all denunciations, and holding up to 
‘ suspicion of those who differ from us, and rather to take for our model 
‘in dealing with them the grave and truly evangelical gentleness of 
‘ Augustine, and the enlightened teachers of the ancient church.’ The 
— work is an admirable illustration of the advice thus given. Dr. 

dllinger is any thing but a narrow dogmatist, or a supercilious priest. 
Although we think the case of the Roman Catholic, as of every Sacra- 
mentarian church utterly hopeless; although the pretensions of Rome 
have been discredited, and its pleadings refuted over and over again,— 
and, with the accumulated mass of three centuries of argument, it is one 
of the easiest of controversial tasks,—yet it were simply presumptuous 
sciolism to say that men like Dr. Déllinger have no argument whatever 
on their side. In this, as in most questions, conclusions can be reached 
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only by preponderance of evidence. It is obvious, however, that in a 
notice hike this, we can only describe Dr. Ddllinger’s book, and not 
controvert it. 

It is, in fact, a system of ecclesiastical and dogmatic theology, based 
upon the facts and teachings of primitive Christianity. It is the com- 
mencement of a great ecclesiastical work, in which Dr. Déllinger pro- 
poses ‘to investigate the Church in the entirety of her outward life, and 

historical continuity from the beginning until now, and do his best to 
‘exhibit it adequately to others; and this’ Dr. Déllinger justly adds, 
‘is the work of a lifetime.’ The elaborate volumes translated by Mr. 
Darnell, and published four years ago, ‘the Gentile and the Jew in the 
Court of the oak was, strictly speaking, an introduction to the great 
work on Christian History of which this is the first instalment. At the 
same time, as Mr. Oxenham observes, ‘ the Apostolic age, while it forms, 
‘ so to say, the first chapter in the life of the Catholic Church, is, in many 
‘ respects, an exceptional period, standing alone and isolated from all 
‘later epochs of Christian history. It is no mere portion, however 
‘ integral, of the edifice of that new society which Christ set up on earth, 
‘ but the foundation of the entire building.’ It is, therefore, capable of a 
separate treatment, and, so far this is an independent work. We 
should say that Dr. Déllinger’s work is purely historical; he simply 
narrates the course of events, and interprets them as he himself conceives 
of them. He furnishes neither evidence for his statements, nor defence 
of his interpretations. A very occasional scriptural or historical refer- 
ence, at the foot of the page, is all the apparatus criticus with which he 
encumbers his history. The work, therefore, must be accepted as giving 
simply the conclusions of a learned, able, and candid man. Its bearing 
on ecclesiastical and theological controversies, therefore, with the excep- 
tion of very occasional animadversions on heretical writers like Strauss 
and Renan, is only indirect. 

The history is simple, succinct, and unincumbered, and the judgments 
pronounced are modest, learned, and impartial, so far, that is, as any one 
with strong and distinctive beliefs can be impartial. Having examined 
the Biblical and historical evidence, Dr, Déllinger merely states his 
conclusions from them. 

In the first book on ‘ Christ and his apostles,’ he simply gives us a 
summary of the New Testament history, telling us what they did, and 
what they said; in this we find little to which we take exception, and 
very much with which we heartily concur. We demur of course to the 
asserted primacy of Peter, and to the passing assertion of the transubstan- 
tiation of the bread and wine at thelast supper, both afterwards treated very 
elaborately. More relative authority, however, is attributed to Paul than 
the theologians of Dr. Déllinger’s own church would generally allow. 
Several of Dr. Déllinger’s judgments on minor matters might also be 
questioned ; for instance, the statement that ‘Barnabas and Saul were 
‘appointed to fill up two vacant places in the apostolic college, one 
‘ caused by the sword of Herod in the execution of James son of Zebedee, 
‘the other, by James the son of Alpheus, being withdrawn from the 
‘ peculiar work of an apostle ;’ and the assertion that ‘a forged letter of 
* Paul’s had been circulated’ in the church at Thessalonica; that the so- 
called epistle to the Ephesians ‘clearly had a more general scope, and 
* was a circular addressed to the churches on the Asiatic coast, in whose 
‘ assemblies it was to be read ;’ the formation of the church at Rome by 
Peter; the identity of the ‘ Babylon’ of Peter’s epistle with Rome, con- 
trary to the general tradition which identifies it with old Cairo in Egypt; 
the statement that John’s second epistle was ‘addressed to a community’, 
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and not to a private individual; the theory that ‘the important vari- 
‘ations of style between the Gospel and Revelation are explained by 
‘ John having used a different translator for the one and the other;’ but 
these are points fairly open to diversified judgments. 

The second section of the work treats of ‘the doctrine of the apostles,’ 
and here we are gratified to find how greatly Dr. Déllinger accords with 
ourselves, and how triumphantly he vindicates the great fundamental 
dogmas of the Christian faith; of course we do not accept his theory of 
the church in its relation to Christian doctrine, we do not think that any 
organized visible church is the essential medium of Christian truth, or 
its infallible interpreter, nor that the Bible is an insufficient source of 
doctrine. It is quite true that the apostles were verbal teachers of 
Christianity ; but this fact does not warrant the inference drawn from 
it by Dr. Déllinger, that the existence and preservation of the truth 
are dependent upon any visible church organization, much less upon an 
organization now represented by the Romish Church. Unless we wilfully 
shut our eyes to the facts of history, Scripture originated with inspired 
individual men, not with an organised church ; the canon, however formed, 
was certainly not formed by any ecclesiastical council ; and the infallible 
church, to which Dr. Déllinger belongs, has seriously and fundamentally 
erred a thousand times, so that either Scripture is wrong or she is wrong. 
We think Dr. Déllinger’s doctrine of Scripture and tradition utterly 
untenable in the light of Scripture, historical fact, and reason. Much in 
the chapter, however, is very true and wise and forcible. Dr. Déllinger’s 
remarks on the inspiration of Scripture, especially, are worthy of careful 
perusal. Chapters are also devoted to ‘the Church and the Sacraments,’ 
‘ The last things, and the future of the Church and the world.’ 

The third book treats of the constitution, worship, and life of the 
apostolic church, the order and office of its ministry, spiritual gifts, 
ordinances and public worship, ecclesiastical institutions and customs, 
social and political relations, in which a hundred points provoke our 
comment; but to give any satisfactory account of these chapters would 
require extended space. One of the most interesting sections is that 
which treats of the ‘ Man of Sin,’ which Dr. Déllinger thinks was the 
heathen Roman empire, more specifically Nero. 

Dr. Déllinger’s work is, to those competent by familiarity with au- 
thorities and church questions to use it, a great and important contri- 
bution to ecclesiastical and theological literature ; to those not so qualified, 
its perusal will be perilous, in virtue of its generous frankness, its 
charming modesty, and its Christian goodness. Those elements of it, 
which we think erroneous, are clothed with so much of the plausibility 
and attractiveness of moderation and candour, that to those unac- 
customed to examine evidence closely, and test arguments severely, 
they may seem conclusive. Our differences from Dr. Déllinger are im- 
portant; but to all who value the great fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, his work will be a valuable storehouse of precious facts and 
arguments. 


Biblical Studies. By Witt1am Rostnson. London: Longmans, 


These ‘ studies’ show that their respected author, the minister of the 
Baptist congregation at Cambridge, has for many years been ponderin 
the deepest, most interesting, and most controverted points of biblic 
theology. His aim is to check the ‘ scepticism that originates in, or is 
‘ confirmed by erroneous views of what the Bible teaches.’ Twenty-one 
entirely different topics are handled by him with more or less 3 develop= 
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ment. His observations on some of these questions, though shrewd and 
suggestive, are mere fragments. Of such we may enumerate his chapters 
on the Creation of Man and Woman, the Noachian Deluge, the State of 
the Dead, the Resurrection of the Dead and the Coming of the Lord, the 
Genealogical Tables of Matthew and Luke ; while the subject of Prophecy, 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, Predestination, Congregationalism, and other 
important questions, are treated at greater length. Assuming the divine 
inspiration and infallible truth of Holy Scripture, and deeply penetrated 
by its spirit, the author attacks in a rather Quixotic manner, but with a 
candour and good feeling too often excluded from religious controversy, 
many of the speculations, phrases, and terms of ancient and modern 
theology. Living in the glasshouse of a speculative theologian of no 
ordinary pretension, it hardly becomes him to throw so many stones. 
We admit that Mr. Robinson’s theories, startling and original as some of 
them may be, are all intended to remove the difficulties, establish the 
accuracy, disencumber the teaching of Holy Scripture, and that they are 
characterized by a deep and fervent piety; but he rejects as oriental 
or medizval speculation, much theological doctrine which its advocates 
maintain to have most sure warrant in Holy Scripture; nor is the mode 
in which he states his own view more satisfactory to us than the positions 
which he rejects. The most original portion of the volume is his disserta- 
tion on the creation of the world; without presuming to have done 
more than propound a theory, he endeavours to show that physical 
science and the Biblical narrative may be harmonised by the supposition 
that during pre-Adamic periods the earth rotated on its own axis, once, 
instead of 365 times during one revolution of its orbit; consequently 
presenting the same features in relation to the sun that the moon does 
now in relation to its primary, and that the facts established in geological 
science may be accounted for by the tremendous cataclysm that must 
have occurred when the present system of rotation was inaugurated, and 
such a cataclysm with its results he believes to be described in the work 
of the first four days of the creation. Some of the vast changes of 
level, and arrangements of the secondary formations, and some of the 
appearances in the southern hemisphere, might receive explanation on 
this hypothesis, but it would leave the carboniferous periods and those 
of the Saurian monsters and extinct mammals, a deeper mystery than 
ever. Mr. Robinson’s treatment of the doctrine of the Trinity is inge- 
nious and reverent; but his acceptance of the exploded opinion of 
Apollinaris, his vigorous repudiation of the doctrine of the eternal Son- 
ship, and the inconsistency between his reason for thus doing, viz., its 
admission of a subordinate position and one of derived existence for the 
Son, with his hesitation in offering supreme homage to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, do not satisfy us that he has grasped the true conditions of the 
great problem. 

In our opinion the church was far less metaphysical than its opponents. 
The heretics could never rest; they continually strove to manipulate 
formulz to explain the union of God and man, which one by one either 
damaged the purity of the Divine essence and unity, or created a second 
God, or took away the perfect humanity of Jesus. The church repudiated 
one after another of these metaphysical wiredrawings, and reasserted the 
incompatibility of Scripture truth with the various ideas of its opponents. 
Mr. Robinson may be trying to do the same, but we do not think he is suc- 
cessful. In his repudiation of the idea of the Triune God, and accepting 
that of a Trinity, we areoften in doubt as to his real meaning and standpoint. 
We are in similar perplexity when he is handling the doctrine of predes- 
tination. There is an obvious desire to set everybody to rights, but as it 
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appears to us, great inconsistency of statement and argument. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Robinson on the force, manliness, and clearness of his style ; 
on the energy and originality of many of his thoughts; and on the sug- 
gestiveness of his speculative fragments, but we can hardly restrain the 
wish that he had been endowed with health and time necessary for a full 
exposition and defence of his theses. 


The Biblical Antiquity of Man, or Man not older than the Adamic 
Creation. By the Rev. 8. Lucas, F.G.8. London: Whit- 
taker and Co. 


Mr. Lucas takes an entirely different view from that of Mr. Robinson 
as to the best method of harmonizing Scripture with geological data. 
He is willing to concede, and sums up skilfully the various evidence on 
which the antiquity of the human race is supposed to have been demon- 
strated. With a strong deliverance on the authority and inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, he is of opinion that the chronology of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, from the creation of man to the call of Abraham, to say nothing of 
any later periods, is in the most indeterminate condition. Accepting the 
chronology of the Septuagint and of the Samaritan Pentateuch as far 
more likely to be accurate than that of the Hebrew text, it would not 
trouble him in the least if geological or archeological discoveries de- 
manded thousands of years over and above those specified in the longest 
Biblical chronology. His next point is to establish the universality of 
the deluge, which he defends with all the ardour of a Faber; and then 
he proceeds to account for the flint implements in the river-beds of 
France and England, the bone breccia and other remains of the caves, 
and the discoveries in the valley of the Mississippi, &c. &¢., by the hypo- 
thesis of the universal deluge ; saving thus, as he thinks the unity of the 
antediluvian race and the Noachic paternity of all existing races. It*will, 
as Mr. Robinson says, be a marvellous testimony to the divinity of Holy 
Scripture if, by the year 1960, all scientific explorers shall be compelled 
to admit that supernatural and Divine wisdom gleams even from the 
letter of the first few pages of the wondrous book. So various, and so 
constantly renewed, are the attempts to establish this conclusion, that 
we do not feel bound to submit them, one by one, to close or detailed 
criticism ; but we thank Mr. Lucas for his volume, convinced that 
‘Truth like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines.’ 


The Home Life; in the Light of its Divine Idea. By James 
Batpwin Brown, B.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Brown’s volume consists of a series of pulpit discourses on the 
various relations, duties, and influences of home. Its topics are diver- 
sified:—man and wife; children and parents; masters and servants; 
education ; recreation; settling in life; family ministry to those external 
to itself ; the autumn of family life; and the gathered family in heaven. 
The unity of the whole lies in the central family idea. The Divine idea, 
in the light of which Mr. Brown expounds family relationships, is, that 
divine relationships are the — of human relationships ; the things 
of God, a pattern for the things of man. Human affections, therefore, 
are to be conformed to divine affections; for in likeness to God,—like- 
ness of relationship, likeness of love, likeness of truth and goodness 
and service, the perfection of home is to be found. The idea is both 
just and beautiful, and it is worked out with great force and felicity. 
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We would first thank Mr. Brown for the selection of such a topic) ot 
We do not wish to see the pulpit less theological, but we would more} w 
closely connect its theology with practical universal human _life.| w 
Theology is but the means. Practical holiness in common human duties} w 
is the end of all religious instruction. The pulpit has, perhaps, too] x 
technically and conventionally restricted itself to metaphysical theology,| a 
and men have, therefore, looked upon it and upon religion as things} a 
apart from ordinary life. Ordinary moral duties,—buying and selling,| r 
serving and working, amiability and usefulness, are its prime concern-] o 
ments. It is useless to preach doctrine unless it tend to practical and] je 
universal holiness. 8 


For the discussion of topics like these, the broad human sympathies 
of Mr. Brown peculiarly fit him. He has large and unsectarian con- 
ceptions of life, keen catholic sympathies with good in every form, and 
unconventional and spiritual recognitions of the moral basis of all things 
human. He has, moreover, very tender affections, which enable him to 
divine much in human hearts and in human lives that no books could 
teach him. His book, therefore, abounds in many precious passages, 
wise discernments, loving sympathies, and felicitous counsels, which 
will appeal very powerfully and touchingly to both parents and chil- 
dren. Mr. Brown has the faculty of looking broadly at human life. A 
large acquaintance with its history in the past, and with its varieties in 
the present, enables him to lay hold of universal principles, and wisely 
to apply the great laws of all moral being to each individual case. Like 
most able men, Mr. Brown has a strongly-marked individuality, which 
= its stamp not only upon his method of presenting truth, but upon 

is form of holding it. Sometimes he opposes an angle of his convic- 
tions to the broad surface of those of his brethren, and it is not always 
seen either by himself or by others that they are substantially the same. 
We have no wish, however, to see all truth formulated uniformly. The 
freshness, force, charm, and helpfulness of books like Mr. Brown’s con- 
sists largely in this individuality. Mr. Brown thinks as fearlessly as he 
thinks strongly ; but always within the pale of great fundamental convic- 
tions, in which he is thoroughly and entirely at one with the evangelical 
church of Christ. Great earnestness, often passing into intense fervour, 
and kindling a very fine eloquence, characterizes all Mr. Brown's writings. 
The defect of this is, that they are sometimes too strained and intense, 
and afford no opportunity for rest. Mellowing years, however, are cor- 


recting this defect, and this book has more resting-places than any of 
its predecessors. It is a book of very great ability and very great beauty, 
and will be a very valuable manual for Christian homes. | 


The Mystery of Pain. A Book for the Sorrowful. London: | 
Smith, Elder, & Co. | 


The world is full of sufferers; man is born to trouble; and these facts 
form so deepa mystery, that any book would be attractive which professed 
to throw light upon the great problem. But no speculation could more 
test or measure its author. Pain can be understood even in its moral 
uses only by sympathy, and by sympathy touching the springs of deep 
thought, of devout feeling, of an imagination and a heart habitually 
hallowed by communion with God, and by implicit trust in him. The 
exquisite charm of this little volume is owing to these manifest qualifi- 
cations ;—a tender feeling for human pain on the one hand, and a 


thoughtful and trustful recognition of the Divine Father of men on the | 
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| other. With much reverence, with unassuming simplicity, and, therefore, 


with great wisdom and tenderness, the writer proposes his considerations 


-| upon the mystery of pain, if haply they may soothe and reconcile those 


who endure. His theory is, that all pain not only has its moral purpose, 
so that those who endure it are purified and elevated by it, but is itself 
a necessary condition of the highest joy; that a painless life would be 
an inferior, insipid, and ignoble life. All pain becomes joy by being 
regarded as self-sacrifice for the sake of others. We endure not for 
our own sakes only, but for the sake of others, for the sake of God. All 
joy is great in proportion to self-sacrifice. And if we feel any self- 
sacrifice to be a pain, it is so far proof that the self-sacrifice is defective ; 
perfect love swallows up all sense of pain. Things are either good or 
vile; and things that are evil cease to be so only by being converted into 
a good; they cannot be negative, inoperative things ;—just as with waste 
materials, which ‘are the source of inevitable disease,’ if they are not 
utilized and made a blessing. A perfect state is not that in which no 
sacrifices have to be made—God made a sacrifice when He gave His Son, 
but in which the absorbing love swallows up the pain of sacrifice. 

This, which is the main thought and thesis of the essay, is illustrated 
in many ways, and by many analogies. The author speaks of the pains 
which we consciously endure for others, in which the truth of the reasoning 
is more apparent ; but he applies it also to the pains which have no 
apparent relation to others, which are subordinated to the good of no 
other being ; nay, which are the apparent cause of evil, racking pains of 
body, for instance, or the paralysis of sickness, even remorseful memories. 
He thinks that the relation of these to God, and to our character as God’s 
children, may make them the very highest of sacrificial endurances, and 
enable us, as Paul did, to ‘glory in tribulation.’ Faith in God’s good- 
ness, and wisdom, and great purposes, will enable us joyfully to bear 
even these, assured that we are enduring for His sake and for noble 
purposes. This, of course, does not involve the ascetic coveting of pain 
for its own sake; this would be diametrically opposed to that utter absence 
of selfishness, and almost of self-consciousness, which is the essential 
condition of the sacrifice of pain. Pain in itself is evil, and he who seeks 
pain for selfish reasons, realizes the evil, and utterly fails of the good. 
The writer has very little to say about the sentimentalism of pain, he is 
too earnest, and thoughtful, and sincere, for mere sentiment. e speaks 
only instructive thoughts and practicable lessons. His profound sense of 
the reality and greatness of suffering is everywhere manifest, and is ever 
urging him to set forth the sacramental character that is possible to it. 
There is not a sentence in the book that is not thoroughly real. In a 
right interpretation of pain itself lies the source of its moral power, only 
by a right understanding of sorrow can we be made great by it. Like 
most men whom an idea possesses, however, the author does not make 
sufficient allowance for its exceptions and qualifications. This little 
book must find its way into thousands of homes, and then into the 
room of its suffering member. Its intellectual beauty, its manly truth- 
fulness, its spiritual wisdom, and its devout and tender sympathy will 
make it precious to every heart. 


Reason and Faith, with other Essays. By Henry Rocers. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1866. 


The larger portion of this volume is occupied by Mr. 4 ee now 
classical essay, entitled ‘Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts.’ 
We observe certain modifications in the arrangement of the matter, 
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some omissions of topics of temporary interest, and several valuable 
additions which give strength, vigour, and permanence to a work which 
has already done such good service in the cause of our Holy Faith. The 
second treatise is a critique on M. Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ and we 
think, without exception, it is the most crushing treatment of that 
effeminate romance that we have yet read. It may be very well for 
M. Renan to smile and say, ‘O Sancta Simplicitas ;’ but when a man 
is proved to be grossly dishonest, entirely destitute of historic faculty, 
and infinitely presumptuous and silly, and this with a cogency of argu- 
ment, which nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand readers 
will admit, the boasted serenity of M. Renan becomes a new confirma- 
tion of his incapacity to deal with the ‘ Origines du Christianisme.’ 
The remaining essays have recently appeared in ‘Good Words,’ and 
though characterised by the cutting irony and delicate humour with 
which the author has so frequently assailed the enemies of God and His 
revelation—though dexterously adopting the reductio ad absurdum with 
the extremes of modern sociology, and though in the two latter of the 
essays assuming the functions of the Hebrew Prophet, and gravely and 
bravely rebuking the pride of this generation—yet we miss some of the 
vivacity, high temper, and extreme polish for which some of his earlier 
writings were conspicuous. There is at the same time a force and flavour 
about them which are sui generis, and will do something more to fasten 
= their distinguished author the functions and the fame of the Pascal 
of this generation. 


St. John Chrysostom on the Priesthood. In Six Books. Trans- 
lated from the original Greek by B. Harris Cowper. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


Mr. Cowper has laid us under great obligation by his learned researches 
into the Syriac MSS. in the British Museum and elsewhere, as well as 
by his able conduct of ‘The Journal of Biblical Literature.’ He has 
now given us a translation from the Greek of Chrysostom’s famous dis- 
sertations on the Priesthood, that marvellous utterance of the greatest 
orator of the early Church, which as it has been well said, ‘ would lose 
nothing by comparison with any similar productions, ancient or modern,’ 
which deal with the fearful responsibilities, perplexing dangers, and over- 
whelming duties of the Christian pastor. Augustine does not penetrate 
more deeply into the roots of Christian consciousness; Shakspeare 
scarcely shows a more accurate acquaintance with the balance of con- 
flicting motives; Baxter does not spur the lagging conscience with more 
directness and ardour, than does Chrysostom in these well-known 
dialogues. In spite of all the differences of judgment between.our- 
selves and him of the ‘Golden Mouth,’ which we are not slow to 
recognise, notwithstanding his dangerous admissions on matters of 
ethics, sacerdotal authority, and sacramental grace, yet he soars so far 
above many of his contemporaries in the lofty tone of his spiritual life, 
the breadth and brilliance of his exposition of, Scripture, in his freedom 
from servility, and in heroic endurance, that we greatly rejoice in the 
opportunity now afforded to every man who is aspiring to the Christian 
pastorate to ponder with reverence, and prayers, and tears, these wonderful 
contributions to Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. Mr. Cowper has 
executed his task well. The translation is simple and lucid, and it fairly 
represents the i even if it does not aim at the diction, of the 
illustrious Father. We wish that Mr. Cowper had expanded his intro- 
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duction, excellent and moderate as it is, into a monograph on the lifes 
the genius, and theology of Chrysostom, and had annotated his excellent 
translation with illustrative notes, and with some sketch of the contro- 
versies to which the original work has contributed ; but we heartily thank 
him for the service which he has rendered to the Christian student. 


Discourses. By A.J. Scort, A.M. Vol. I. Macmillan and Co. 


This volume appears, sadly enough, as a legacy. Mr. Scott died early 
in the present year at Veytaux, in Switzerland, and some scattered dis- 
courses, of which one volume only is at present published, is all that 
remains to us in a permanent form of the public teaching of one of the 
most remarkable men of our times. We imagine that there are few who 
have heard Mr. Scott lecture on any of the wide range of subjects of 
which he was such a consummate master, who do not hold him to be, on 
the whole, the most powerful and impressive man who has crossed: their 
path. It was not only that his power of extempore discourse, on subjects 


) demanding the severest mental effort, was, in the estimation of no mean 


judges, matchless ; but there was a singular weight in the words which 
fell from his lips, due partly to his splendid intellectual faculty, but chiefly 
to the spiritual reality and intensity of the man, which cast a spell on his 
hearers altogether peculiar, and commanded a homage which, though 
alas! it is rarely exacted by teachers, it is a pure delight to pay. 

Mr. Scott’s public career commenced in Scotland, where he was at 
least one of the leading spirits in that great stirring of the higher life 
of the Church of Scotland, which was coincident with the preaching of 
Irving, the Row controversy, and the asserted re-appearing of miraculous 
gifts in the church. In the year 1828 he accompanied Irving to London, 
and wrought with bim for a time as his assistant. Irving wrote and 
spoke of him in those days as ‘ the greatest hope of the church.’ Irving 
was no mean judge of men, and some of the very foremost men in Eng- 
land have since, by their estimation of Mr. Scott, amply sustained his 
words. Mr. Scott did not long remain with Irving, and was in no way 
mixed up with that which ultimately got baptized with Irving’s name. 
But during his brief ministry in London, he devoted himself with singular 
earnestness to his work as an evangelist in the poorest and most wretched 
districts of St. James’, and laid the foundation of that intimate knowledge 
of the thoughts, the habits, and the needs of the industrial classes, which 
gave him such command over the most important social questions of the 


day. 

Refused ordination in the Scotch church, because he felt it impossible 
to reconcile with its Confessions the idea of the universality of the 
atonement, which was dear to his heart as the sense of the Divine love, 
he became, on a truly independent basis, the teacher of a little Christian 
community at Woolwich, where he lived in comparative retirement for 
many years. Thither some of the most eminent men of the time were 
wont to resort, to refresh themselves by intercourse with a man who 
lived in such a large, free, and unworldly sphere, and thence, from time 
to time, he came forth as he felt moved, to deliver lectures and discourses, 
which have become landmarks in the intellectual and social development 
of the time. 

None who heard them will ever forget a series of five discourses on 
‘The Social Systems of the Day compared with Christianity,’ which 
were delivered in London in the year 1841. They were published at the 
time in the Pulpit. They are happily reprinted in this volume. If 


any of our readers wishes to measure Mr. Scott’s power as a teacher, 
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and to understand the range and depth of his thought, we earnestly 
advise them to study these five lectures. They anticipate, and furnish 
the clue to, the chief controversies which have perplexed our times, and | 
they forecast the line of progress with a largeness and farness of vision, 
which a future generation will appreciate better than our own. 

But the grand element of his power as a teacher was probably the 
centralness of his point of view. He knew all subjects from within, 
and their inner relations and harmonies. His knowledge was immense, 
and on subjects most various; and all his knowledge had that organic 
wholeness, which reveals the rarest, as itis the highest, power. And when 
we add the intense convictions of a most loyal and loving disciple of 
Christ, whose life was in its great lines a simple and noble obedience to 
the truth, we have the image of a man before us singularly large, lofty 
and complete. Well may the writer of the preface to this volume 
declare, that while ‘there are men whose intellectual sympathies are 
‘ wide and elastic as his were, and men whose convictions are as intense, 
‘ those who knew him best must feel that they can hardly hope, in this 
‘ world, to see the perfect union of both these things, since he has passed 
‘ away from it.’ 

In most of the great departments of modern thought Mr. Scott’s words 
were listened to as the words of a master, by those whose special know- 
ledge gave them the right and the power to judge. But it was not so 
much the variety and completeness of his knowledge of a wide range of 
subjects, as its internal harmony, which lent the chief charm to his 
discourse. He had learnt from the great Master the meaning of unity; 
he searched for it everywhere, and found it in a measure to which few 
men in a generation attain. He was able to unfold the bearings of the 
great spheres of thought upon each other, and their relation to the 
highest knowledge, that knowledge which is Life eternal, in a manner 
which laid all who delighted to listen to his teaching under obligations, 
the expression of which might well seem extravagant to those to whom 
the thirst for ‘the truth’ is unknown. He who leads us to the discern- 
ment of undiscovered unities, and unveils to us some vision of the central 
unity in which the many are eternally one, is the teacher whom the soul 
delights to honour. he system of human thought, to those whom he 
drew towards his standing point, began to unfold itself in an order, such 
as a solar system might reveal to him who gazed on it from the central 
sun. This we believe to have been Mr. Scott’s highest endowment. His 
marvellous power of thought, his imagination, his humour, his aptness of 
illustration, aying bare a truth by a word, and his intensely reverent 
spirit, gave him the right and the power to claim the most earnest atten- 
tion of his hearers. But the measure in which he discerned the oneness 
of truth, and its relation to Him who is the truth, remains the great 
characteristic of this master who has passed away from us, and who has 
left this volume, and another which is anxiously expected, and which 
will contain some of his most important and recent lectures, and it may 
be yet a third containing some specimen of his method of secular instruc- 
tion, as his legacy to the world. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ the Subject of Growth in Wisdom. Four 
Sermons (being the Hulsean Lectures for 1865), preached 
before the University of Cambridge: to which are added 
three Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge 
in February, 1864. By the Rev. J. Moornovsr, M.A., 
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St. John’s College. London and Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mr. Moorhouse has boldly selected for the theme of his Hulsean 
Lecture a topic which brings some of the claims of Christ and of 
Christianity to a crucial test;—Does the proper humanity of Christ 
necessarily involve His limitation in knowledge, or does His inherent 
Divinity endow Him with omniscience ? Upon the answer depends not 
only our estimate of what Christ was, but of many things that He said. 
M. de Pressensé, in his recent Life of Jesus, has affirmed that if we 
accept the human nature of Christ as real, we must accept it with all its 
proper human limitation. That to suppose Him, in virtue of his incarna- 
tion, exempt from any of the ordinary conditions of humanity, is virtually 
to say that he was not human at all, and so far to fall into the old heresy 
of the Doceta. Mr. Moorhouse takes the same view, and there appears 
to us no escape from it. That our Lord’s human knowledge was limited 
is not only involved in the declaration concerning his youth,—that he 
‘grew in knowledge and in wisdom, and in favour both with God and 
‘man,’ but is expressly intimated by himself when, during his public 
ministry, he declares that he, the Son of man, did not know the day and 
the hour of his second coming. Mr. Moorhouse addresses himself to 
the adjustment of this admitted fact, with the divine character and claims 
of Christ, and to the various questions that it suggests. His method of 
treatment is scholarly, but somewhat metaphysical and vague. He 
points to conclusions rather than conducts to them ; and although we are 
never uncertain about his aims, we are not always clear about the precise 
value of his arguments. Mr. Moorhouse conducts his argument in the 
light of modern scepticism. His first lecture is devoted to rationalistic 
philosophy, and to its unsuccessful attempts to solve the great problems 
of human existence and of human relations to God. His subsequent 
lectures are devoted to the questions which he himself thus puts: ‘Is 
‘tne hypothesis of a limitation in our Saviour’s human knowledge con- 
‘ sistent with the doctrine of His Divinity?’ If this question should be 
answered in the affirmative, is such an hypothesis further consistent with 
the doctrine of his human sinlessness? And again: ‘ Should both these 
‘ positions be affirmed, can we point out the spiritual direction in which 
‘such limitation is to be expected?’ Mr. Moorhouse answers these 
questions in the affirmative; but we will not attempt even to indicate his 
argument, lest the few words to which we are restricted should produce 
misconception on a matter so delicate. The chapter on the sinlessness of 
Jesus is, after all that has recently been written on the subject, very 
new and beautiful, and the reply to M. Renan conclusive. ‘The limits 
of the argument are well put, especially in reply to Dr. Colenso. Alto- 
gether, although there is, as we have said, a certain vagueness, and occa- 
sionally an apparent wavering in Mr. Moorhouse’s reasoning, his book is 
a strong and reverent discussion of a very important and interestin 
problem; an orthodox putting of another of the great lines of thoubaghedl 
thought, which are theological teaching, spiritual nutriment, or Christian 
evidence, according as they are regarded. 


Memorabilia Ecclesie ; a selection of passages of interest in connec- 
tion with the History of the Christian Church. By Henry 
Grant. Vol. I. London: Hatchard and Co. 


A valuable compendium of ecclesiastical history, not characterised by 
any great breadth of conception; not confused by clashing judgments; 
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omitting, for the present, all discussion of the various secessions and 
differences of opinion which agitated the early church; and offering to 
the young student of historical Christianity the advantage of authorised 
translations from the apostolic fathers, the apologists and historians of 
the church. It bears the same relation to Neander’s general ‘Church 
History,’ that a portion of ‘Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature’ 
might bear to Hallam’s or Sismondi’s greater works. The volume will be 
useful to young beginners. 


A Commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, designed for Teachers, 
Preachers, and Educated English Readers generally. By 
Eustace R. Conner, M.A. London: Elliott Stock. 


It would be difficult to speak too highly of this thoughtful, useful, 
comprehensive, and staiediiy-<sitien commentary on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. Mr. Conder has crowded into a brief introduction carefully 
considered opinions on the matter suggested by this Gospel. Every page 
reveals the energy, research, and self-repression of the author. The 
results of very extensive reading of all the best authorities, are given in 
homely and singularly lucid English ; here and there burning into elo- 
quence. The notes are not overburdened with opinions. The studious 
reader is directed to healthy and sound information. Considerable 
attention has been given to the Natural History of Palestine, to the 
Rabbinical customs and Jewish literature, and, above all, to Scriptural 
illustration. Additional notes and ‘ Hints for Teaching’ are appended to 
each chapter. Sceptical objections are undermined without being stated, 
and the whole work is charged with a humble, holy spirit, without a 
tinge of mannerism. It will, to the classes for whom it is designed, be 
more useful than Lange’s Biblical Commentary, and in its concise, 
cautious, and comprehensible exegesis more valuable than Stier’s ‘ Words 
of the Lord Jesus.’ We earnestly commend it as worthy of a wide 
circulation. 


The Secret of Life: Being Eight Sermons preached at Notting- 
ham. By Samven Cox. London: Arthur Miall. 


The only qualification of our strong commendation of Mr. Cox’s little 
volume, that we feel disposed to make, is its title, which has neither 
descriptive nor other 0 egg Any other title would do just as 
well. The sermons themselves are admirable specimens of the robust, 
practical, earnest, common sense, dealing vigorously and thoroughly 
with the high — and problems that theology and human life 
present,—which is characteristic of the Nonconforming Pulpit. The 
make no pretence, they shirk no difficulty, and they say, perhaps, 
that can be said in solution of difficulties that most hong men feel, 
and from which many religious teachers shrink. 


Hamilton versus Mill; or, a Thorough Discussion of each Chapter 
in Mr. J. 8. Mill’s Examination of Hamilton’s Logic and 
Philosophy. 

A clear, caustic, powerful, anonymous pamphlet has fallen into our hands 
bearing the above title. It is a first instalment, and examines only chap- 
ters 17, 18, and 19 of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s work. The writer affects to regard the 
subject of criticism as a philosophical joke perpetrated by Mill, presuming 
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on the ignorance of his readers. On reading Mill’s ‘ Examination,’ an 
indelible impression was left on our minds that we never perused a philo- 
sophical production more replete with misrepresentations and incon- 
sistencies. It produced in us the conviction that there must be a suicidal 
defect at the root of the system it expounded. But we candidly confess 
that we never suspected it of being a metaphysical hoax. If it be such, 
the whole of Mill’s literary existence, metaphysically viewed, is nothing 
but a joke, for we find cropping out in his Logic and Political Economy, 
the principles which are systematically developed i in the work under con- 
sideration. We soon discovered, however, that the writer used the term 
as an euphemistic substitute for epithets, which are ugly and decidedly 
unphilosophical. The pamphlet before us discusses the subjects of which 
formal logic is usually represented as treating, viz., notions (for which 
Mill substitues pore judgment, and reasoning. The author's plan is 
to fasten upon the leading proposition in each chapter, to criticise it first 
as a whole, and then by a searching investigation, to follow it out: to 
its minor issues. 

In the 17th chapter the main question is, do we think with words (or, 
as Mill always says, with names), or with words plus concepts? with 
word-symbols or with thought-symbols also? Mill says with the former, 
Hamilton, with the latter. The critic here shows conclusively that 
abstract qualities can have a logical, though not a physical existence 
apart from the concrete objects; that concepts are both generic and 
individual, with this difference, that concrete-concepts are also image- 
concepts, whereas genus-concepts are not; that we can think about genus- 
concepts, but cannot think (7. e. imagine) them ; while we can not only 
think be pee concrete-concepts, but also think them ; and finally, that 
concept is synonymous with ‘ signification,’ ‘ notion ;’ ‘and, consequently, 
that Mill’s proposed substitution of the latter for the former is erroneous 
as well as awkw ard, He, moreover, convicts Mill of confounding ‘ con- 
cept’ with ‘ image,’ and of asfecting to regard ‘ thinking a thing’ identical 
with ‘ thinking about a thing.’ 

The chief question discussed i in chapter 18 is, whether the attribute of 
a thing is a part of the thing. Hamilton says that of two concepts com- 
pared i in an affirmative judgment, ‘the one concept is actually a part of 
the other;’ in other-words, that ‘every quality is a part of the thing in 
which it resides ;’ for which Mill would substitute, ‘ one concept co-exists 
with, or is superadded to, another.’ Here again, the writer, with equal 
logical force and aptness of illustration, exposes the absurdity of Mill’s 
amendment, and that instead of proving that individual objects cannot 
be logical parts, he only proves that if concrete objects cannot be logical 
parts, they cannot be predicates, which all admit. He further shows 
that Mill constantly mistakes predication for identity, and that in this 
sense of the term, neither individual nor generic concepts can be pre- 
dicated of one another, whereas in the genuine logical meaning of the 
term, concrete objects and concrete concepts are as predicable as the 
abstract. 

The proposition controverted in the 19th chapter is Hamilton’s defini- 
tion of reasoning, as the comparison of two notions by means of a third ; 
which Mill manipulates into the shape ‘that reasoning is a mode of 
ascertaining that one is a part of another.’ Mill’s objections to this 
statement are, that we cannot fail intuitively to perceive that one concept 
is a part of another if it really be so, and that if we fail to see this 
intuitively, no third concept can help us over the difficulty. 

Mill’s critic, with great force and acuteness, proves that two notions of 
which we are conscious may stand in juxtaposition to each other, without 
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our being able to ascertain the relation between them, unless we had 
some third notion whereby to compare them. He points out the weakness 
and vagueness of the remodelled form of the dictum as proposed, the 
incorrectness of his assertion that all reasoning is in comprehension and 
not in extension, and the absurdity of the statement that in every syllo- 
gism considered as an argument to prove the conclusion there is a 
petitio principii, whereas every one knows that the syllogism is only the 
universal form of reasoning, and not an argument at all. We have only 
indicated the leading features of this excellent brochure, which we regard 
as the most damaging criticism of Mill that has yet appeared. If the 
author follows up successfully the severe castigation he has begun, Mill 
ané his disciples will have reason to doubt the wisdom of having originated 
the controversy. The pamphlet manifests a great deal of vivid buoyancy, 
stirring freshness, and logical compactness, and is evidently the produc- 
— - one who is master of all the weapons Mill knows so well how to 
wield. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les Travailleurs dela Mer. Par Vicror Hvco, 3 vols. 1866. 
A la Libraire Internationale. 


M. Victor Hugo has in this new publication recovered himself from his 
fall of last winter. He has made amends for the dreary inspirations 
of the Chansons des rues et des bois by this romance, in which, while we 
certainly discover his faults, we find at the same time his best character- 
istics. As a novel indeed the book is badly constructed,—it drags 
through interminable details, and mixes up technical science with dra- 
matic incidents in a very wearisome manner. One must be well versed 
in mechanics and in all nautical matters to understand some of the 
chapters. The author’s psychology is without depth ; he rather portrays 
capricious and violent feelings than analyses delicate ones; he sees 
mainly in the human soul those impetuous forces which we call instincts 
and passions, while the moral struggle, properly so called, finds little 
place in his investigations. He is still delineating nature when he 
describes humanity—-taking it as he does by preference on its instinctive 
side. Thus his young girls are charming linnets singing in the sunshine, 
rather than women with profound and complex sentiments. His hero is 
a kind of gentle Cyclops, pursuing a fugitive Galatea; he manifests the 
absolute devotedness of the faithful dog, but of any conflict between 
= and duty there is not a single trace. As to religion, that comes 

fore us only to be sacrificed in the persons of certain clergymen who 
are made odious or ridiculous at pleasure,—a very easy style of polemics! 
But where the author recovers all his brilliant superiority is in the 
painting of nature. He gives us half a volume on the sea, which is 
incomparably powerful. The sea is, in fact, the heroine of his work ; he 
represents it now sparkling under golden mists, now covered with fogs, 
which, like a damp winding-sheet, envelop the vessel near the rocks on 
which it is about to perish, or again raging under the terrible breath of 
the tempest. His descriptions move our imagination to an admiration 
mingled with terror such as he alone is able to excite. But the great 
poet unfortunately resembles that nature which he depicts for us, as by 
turns smiling and terrible, like her he yields to every influence of the 
breeze that blows upon him. He does not rule his genius, but abandons 
it to the capricious sway of inspirations the most various. Therefore is 
it that this book bears even less than his other works the marks of that 
refined beauty which is the seal of perfection. With a single effort the 
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author mounts to summits the most elevated, only to fall again the 
moment afterwards into the trivial and grotesque; and this is because 
the Muse of Pantheism is a very dangerous inspiration, for after having 
deified nature it is difficult to control her; and yet is not this the very 
distinction of high art, that it educes from the confusion of things that 
harmony and true beauty which are pre-eminently moral! 


Les Apétres. Par Ernest Renan. Paris, 1866. Michel Lévy. 


If M. Victor Hugo has somewhat raised himself by his new book, the 
same cannot be said of M. Renan. His best friends are obliged to con- 
fess that this time at least his hand has lost its cunning. The circulation 
of the Histoire des Apétres has therefore been infinitely less general than 
that of the Vie de Jésus, and this is because the author has not varied his 
methods of accusation, which now no longer possess the piquant attraction 
of novelty. The scandal of attacking the apostles is of course much less 
than that of defaming the Founder of our religion Himself; and we must 
remember that in cases such as these, scandal is a condition of success. 
We recognise in Les Apétres the art of disguising affronts in unctuous 
words, of offering insults under the form of homage, and lavishing per- 
fidious insinuations ; but the book is a frightful caricature, though in a 
sentimental style. We are reminded of the way in which, in his Vie de 
Jésus, the author commended the employment of fraud in the founding of 
a new religion in the name of the excellent axiom : Humanitas vult decipi. 
According to Him Jesus lent himself without blame to the ideas that 
were current in His time, and wrought pretended miracles in order to 
gain through them a hearing for His sublime instructions; and M. Renan 
calls these useful frauds oriental sincerity. He has now perfected his 
system—not only is falsehood good in the East, it is useful also in the 

est. Not content, therefore, with describing the apostles as dishonest 
sorcerers worthy to rival Simon the Magician, he openly commends 
hypocrisy in a passage so full of significance that we cannot refrain from 
quoting 1t:—‘ There are circumstances,’ says the considerate author, ‘ in 
‘ which it is difficult to apply these principles. The spirit bloweth where 
‘it listeth—the spirit, that is liberty; but some persons are, in a sense, 
‘tied down to absolute faith—such, I mean, as hold sacred orders or are 
‘invested with a pastoral charge. Even then a noble soul will know how 
‘to find an outlet. A worthy priest in a country parish has come, we will 
‘suppose, through his solitary studies and the pureness of his life to 
‘ perceive the impossibilities of literal dogmatism. Must he then grieve 
‘those whom he has until now consoled, or explain to simple minds 
‘ changes which they will ill comprehend? God forbid! There are not 
‘ two men in the world who have exactly similar duties. The good Bishop 
‘ Colenso has performed an act of honesty such as the church had never 
‘seen from its commencement, in publishing his doubts as they arose in 
‘his mind. But the humble Catholic priest, amid a narrow-minded and 
‘ timid community, ought to be silent. Oh! how many sheltering tombs 
‘around village churches cover poetic reservations, angelic silences! 
‘ Those whose duty it has been to speak,—will they ever attain merit 
‘ equal to that of these secrets known to God alone?’ What a state of 
conscience is indicated by counsels such as these! and where should we 
be if they were followed? Every intellectual relation among men would 
be falsified and perverted. M. Renan is the Loyola of free thought. 

Nothing could be more contemptible than the interpretation which he 
gives us of the foundation of the Christian church. He pretends to explain 
everything by the generous enthusiasm of the early Christians; but he 
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soon falls back into the absurd explanations provided by that insipid 
rationalism which we had thought to be dead and buried fifty years ago. 
The belief in the resurrection is traced to the commonest incidents. e 
encounter of a man in festal robes by a few women,—a fish cooked on 
some coals near the lake of Tiberias,—the waking dreams of five hundred 
persons in Galilee,—the carrying away of her master’s corpse by the 
demoniac Mary Magdalene,—these things are enough to call up the 
flisciples from their despairing dejection and to send them forth to the 
conquest of the world, spreading on the four winds of heaven the glorious 
words, ‘‘The Master has risen!” A strong current of air on the da 
after Pentecost explains the descent of the Holy Spirit. An attac 
of fever followed by ophthalmia; this is the whole conversion of 
St. Paul. That which occasioned the success of the primitive church 
was, that it was a communist society, a commercial association in 
which it suited unmarried persons to invest their little fortunes. Add 
to this beautiful institution pretended miracles and the alluring charms 
of the Syrian women, who were zealous missionaries of the good 
tidings, and you will understand the remarkable successes of the Galilean 
sect. It did indeed meet with persecutions, but they were so slight as 
scarcely to deserve notice! The Czesars were not such odious tyrants as 
they are represented; for, with the exception of one or two monsters, 
they gave more liberty to the world than any previous régimes. They 
were to blame, no dedi, for not suffering the Christian communities to 
exist in peace; but then these communities did in fact cause considerable 
inconvenience. A well-ordered state could not easily allow that under 
pretence of excommunication members of the sect should be got rid of by 
secret murder as in the case of Ananias and Sapphira. Beyond this the 
Roman world was not so bad as was imagined;-it freed its slaves and 
established charity upon broad foundations. Christianity did not bring 
to it much that was new; and if it won a rapid triumph, this was owing 
to the miserable ignorance that had spread through all classes of society. 
Such then is the historical system of M. Renan. He has always at his 
command a finished and elegant style; but even as an artist he fails in 
the present work, for the colours of the picture are untrue and inhar- 
monious, and we desire no better proof of this assertion than the wild notion 
of comparing the church of Jerusalem to a commercial society. The 
language of the book, with its soft and weak beauties, soon fatigues us. 
It has neither warmth, force, nor true brilliancy. The beauty is of a 
sickly kind, like that of a poisonous plant. As to the explanations they 
are merely ironical, and offend no less against philosophic reason than 
against Christian feeling. It is a sort of drawing-room theology, fit 
only for silly women. ‘The appearance of the book is a just punishment 
for the enemies of the supernatural ; it is as it were a reductio ad absurdum 
of the boastful system which believes it possible to dispense with the 
intervention of God in accounting for our religious history. They would 
not have miracles, and they are thrown back upon miserable legends, 
which trace the grandest events to the meanest causes, substitute jugglers 
for the holy apostles, and turn the sublimest drama into a wretched 


—— of intrigues. A system no more honourable to humanity than to 


Méditation sur ? état actuel de la Religion Chrétienne. Par M. 
Guizor. Paris, 1866. Michel Lévy. 


This volume, which has just appeared, excites the most lively interest, 
alike from the illustrious name of its author and the nature of the subject 
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of which he treats. He gives a rapid survey of the intellectual forces 
now facing one another, ranged as we may say in battle array in the 
— crisis of minds through which we are passing. The author does not 

eceive himself regarding the seriousness of this crisis. He plainly 
recognises that Christians have arrived at one of those most important 
moments when they must meet the coalition of their adversaries by 
redoubled energy and zeal. M. Guizot, as it were, causes to pass in 
review before us the different companies of the anti-Christian army— 
spiritualism, which issues in deism ; rationalism, which mutilates human 
nature and admits nothing but what cold reason can comprehend ; 
positivism, which denies the religious problem altogether; pantheism, 
which wraps religion in the infinite delusion of nature ; scepticism, which 
takes advantage of all the contradictions that it encounters to assert one 
day that truth is a dream, and the next that virtue is nothing more than 
aname. The author does not pretend to give us a complete and syste- 
matic refutation of all these systems, but contents himself with character- 
izing them by a few strong and rapid strokes. His argument is marked 
by great breadth and elevation without the least acrimony. Severe upon 
ideas, he is kind and impartial to men. To awaken our courage he sets 
in opposition to the anti-religious movement that distresses so many of 
our contemporaries, the Christian revival as well in Catholicism as in 
Protestantism ; he shows us the interest in questions of a high order, 
everywhere awakening,—faith being asserted amid much weakness and 
ea and the worshippers of Christ grasping each others’ hands 
across the barriers by which they are separated. All that is said in 
characterization of our respective churches is of the greatest interest, and 
amg the portraits of the eminent men who stand at their head. 
Here M. Guizot preeminently excels, he paints @ la Vandyke. His 
touches have great breadth, and give us lifelike figures. We regret 
that he has felt it right to insist upon the excellence of the union between 
church and state, and upon the merits of the illicit acts by which Napo- 
leon I. bound religion to his throne! How was it that the noble writer 


did not see that the church has need of all its freedom of movement if it 


is to conquer in that awful conflict of minds which he has so well 
described, and that at all hazards it must rid itself of that unbelief which 
would destroy its own vitals? But the ecclesiastical crisis will be more 
powerful than the most honourable regrets for the past, and, cost what it 


’ may, the fatal tie will be broken. However this be, it is a grand sight 


to see a man like M. Guizot consecrating his green old age to the noblest 
of causes. He still wields the cestus as in the best days of his literary 
career, adding only increased serenity to his former strength of thought 
and vigour of expression. 


Les Psaumes, traduits de ? Hébreu, d’aprés de nouvelles recherches 
sur le texte original. Par Cu. Brusron. Paris: Chez 
Ch. Meyrueis. 1865. 


A very decided movement has been made, for some years past, in those 
Protestant countries where the French tongue is spoken, towards the 
revision of our versions of the Holy Scripture. These versions cannot be 
traced like Luther’s or like the English translation, to the creative 
period of the Reformation, and they must be allowed to be both insipid 
and inaccurate. There exists, consequently, a wide-spread desire for new 
versions, and attempts have already been made in this direction by MM. 
Perret, Gentil, and Arnaud. The specimen now before us indicates very 
extensive philological knowledge, its speciality being the endeavour, in 
NO. LXXXVII. U 
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several cases, to make some correction in the Masoretic system of points, 
so as to discover a reasonable meaning where exegesis has failed as yet 
to do so. Itis of course this attempt that has given rise to the principal 
objection brought against the work, which is distinguished, as a whole, 
by scrupulous exactness and a felicitous adoption of such archaisms as 
will preserve the primitive character of the Hebrew text. 


Les premiéres transformations historiques du Christianisme. Par 
M. Coqueret, fils. Paris: Germain Bailliere. 1866. 


This book, written in an easy and lively style, is designed to maintain 
the favourite thesis of the party, to which the author belongs—which 
consists in affirming that there are as many different kinds of Christianity 
as there are Christians,—that there is no fixed element in religion, and 
that every one has the right to elicit from the Gospel a worship suited to 
his character and his taste. M. Coquerel endeavours to justify this 
opinion (the logical issue of which would be scepticism) by retracing what 
he calls the first historical transformations of Christianity. He does not 
wish to speak only of the evolutions of Christian thought after the apos- 
tolic age, but traces his transformations even up to the apostles them- 
selves. Nor does he find merely a development of doctrine going on in 
one and the same line from St. James to St. Paul, and from St. Paul to 
St. John; but he regards their views as altogether different one from 
another. In a word, we have the old theme of the Tiibingen school 
brought up again, ingeniously treated, it is true, but without the learn- 
ing which gained it so much credit in Germany some twenty years ago. 
To render this at all plausible, the entire literature of the New Testa- 
ment must be totally remodelled, as it was indeed by Baur and his 
disciples. M. Coquerel not having applied himself to this work, has laid 
no basis for his system. Nothing could be poorer than the summary 
which he gives us of the teaching of Jesus Christ, in which he has for- 
gotten we d one thing, but that is its principal bearing,—i. e. that which 
concerns the person of the Divine Master Himself. He has ignored His 
divinity, as well as His redeeming work, and leaves nothing beyond 
some general notions such as those of repentance, pardon, and spiritual 
worship, which would have evaporated long ago, had they not been pre- 
served in grand supernatural facts. Our author professes to admit the 
miraculous element in the Gospel, but his whole work tends to establish 
its inutility. The work touches on many important questions, but does 
not treat one of them seriously ; it yields, therefore, no advantage either 
to theological science or personal piety, and has not earnestness enough 
to provoke a vigorous controversy. 


Unité de ? Enseignment Apostolique. Par P. Bontras. 


This book presents a striking contrast to that of the younger M. A. 
Coquerel. It is designed, indeed, to maintain the very opposite thesis. 
The author endeavours to prove that, if there was a development of 
Christian doctrine during the apostolic age, it was a development that 
followed always the same line, and deduced the various different types 
of doctrine from one divine unity. M. Bonifas does not content himself 
with a mere assertion, but gives a very detailed analysis of the doctrine 
of James, and that of Peter, of Paul, and of John. His book, written 
in a style at once exact and forcible, has one fault only, which is, that he 
‘seeks to make the theology of the apostles conformable to a given type of 
orthodoxy, Whereas all our form give way when we would make 
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them include the fulness of apostolic teaching. The book is, however, 
worthy of all esteem, and does honour to our young evangelical French 
theology. 


Essai sur le Caractére de Jésus Christ. Par Rocer Hoiiarp. 


At the very moment of the appearance of the great work of M. E. de 
Pressensé, on the life of Jesus (the first edition of which, though very 
considerable, was exhausted within a month), M. Roger Hollard issued 
his little volume treating of the same subject. He had already appeared 
before the public, in articles inserted in La Revue Chrétienne, and we may 
say that he has made a very happy and promising début. In the book now 
before us, while fully accepting the humanity of Christ, the author places 
himself in thé position of a coutemporary of the Divine Master, who, 
without any preconceived ideas, would have followed Him in the days of 
His flesh. It is thus, by this course of reverential observation, that he 
rises from the human to the Divine, and his conclusion is that of 
Thomas, ‘My Lord and my God!’ The book evinces a conformity with 
the views of Gess and Beyschlag, but bears also a strong impress of the 
author’s individuality. A spirit of piety breathes through its pages. It 
has excited much attention and well merits translation. 


Valeur religieuse du Surnaturel. Par C. Bots. 


Discours d installation. Par M. Monon, la chaire de 
dogmatique a la faculté de Montauban. 


Affirmation et indépendance. YDiscours d’ouverture du cours 
de dogmatique a la faculté de Genéve. Par AvcusrE 
Bouvier. 

These three discourses supply a new proof of the progress made in 
France by the evangelical liberal school. All the three are penetrated 
by a living faith in the great Christian doctrines, while at the same time 
they leave an opening for the free researches of science. ‘The first is a 
remarkable specimen of apologetic reasoning. It traces French ration- 
alism through all its present manifestations, and, abandoning the specu- 
lative treatment of the question of the supernatural, shows by the 
closest reasoning, that it is not true that it matters little, with respect to 
piety, whether we admit or reject the supernatural ; that in reality this 
question which some writers seek to banish into the domain of meta- 
physics is one that concerns Christian practice. For it is not a matter of 
indifference to the pious man, to know whether he is in the presence of 
an inert God who leaves the machinery of the universe to follow its 
mechanical laws, without concerning Himself at all about it, or of a God 
who is free, and who hears and answers his prayers; nor is it a matter 
of no moment whether his own freedom is real or only apparent. The 
discourse of M. Bois is one of the most remarkable publications that 
have issued from the French theological movement. We may say the 
same of the installation discourse of M. Jean Monod, which might have 
had for its motto a well-known saying of Neander’s, ‘ Pectus est quod 
JSecit theologum.’ The author does not admit that theology, which is 
the science of God, is simply a lucubration of the mind, but asserts that 
it must have a living piety as its first inspiration. This, however, does 
not prevent it from having a truly scientific character, and seeking 
with holy boldness under the control of Scripture to assimilate more and 
more completely for the culture of mind and heart, the elements supplied 
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by revelation. The discourse of M. Bouvier belongs to the same school, 
and bears the marks of a powerful intelligence and profound piety. 
We rejoice to find that men of this spirit are presiding over the doctrinal 
teaching at Geneva and Montauban, for theological narrowness would 
be a worse evil in the present day than it ever was before; leading 
to the miserable reactions of infidelity and adding force to a current 
that is already far too strong. 


La Révolution. Par Evcar Quiver. Paris: Libraire Inter- 
nationale. 1865. 


No book has, for many years, produced a more profound sensation in 
the political world in France, than that now before us. It has not only 
excited the most legitimate admiration, but has also given rise to vehement 
discussions. The author is one of the most famous writers of the day; 
he has published works on philosophy, history, and politics. In religion, 
he first held, vaguely, the views of humanitarianism combined with 
antheism ; but he appears to haye almost abandoned these, and is 
nding now to a theism more and more respectful to Christianity, but 
implacable towards Catholicism. In politics, M. Edgar Quinet belongs 
to the advanced liberal party, but he has no tinge of socialism. He is, at 
present, a voluntary exile, for although the laws of proscription, under 
which he suffered after the events of December, have been revoked, he 
is not willing to return to his country until true liberty be restored 
there. M. Quinet is gifted with a most superb imagination, which 
often envelopes his thoughts as with a brilliant cloud. In his new book 
this cloud is dispersed, and it is with complete clearness and with mas- 
culine energy of BY that he has given us a general estimate of our 
ee Revolution. It is easy to perceive that he writes under the sinister 
ight of the events of December, 1851, which he has never forgotten. It 
is not merely that he does not take the part of this dénouement of the revolu- 
tionary drama, he also seeks for its cause in the history of the Revolution 
itself, and finds it in the fatal theory of public safety, which played so 
important a part in that great hurricane. The convention wished to lay 
an arbitrary foundation for liberty, and the issue of its attempts was 
the ‘Terror.’ It proceeded by coups d'état, and the natural consequence 
of this policy was the coups d’état of the 18th brumaire, by which General 
Buonaparte followed his own method of ending the Revolution by con- 
fining the overflowing torrent within narrow banks which might moderate 
and limit its course. M. Quinet has shown himself justly severe to all 
the heroes of the days of terror; he has administered well-merited casti- 
tion to Robespierre, St. Just, and all the proconsuls who shed human 
lood under the direction of the committee of public safety. He denies 
that crime saved France, and affirms that, on the contrary, it ruined 
for a long time the cause of the Revolution. These opinions being new, 
on the part of a leader of the democratic party, are, as it were, written 
with a pen of iron, and all the defenders of /a Montagne have, accordingly, 
crimsoned with rage. A very sharp controversy has been carried on 
through the press, and all the friends of the good Robespierre have 
exclaimed in chorus against this severe judge of the Revolution. We 
can thus see how the passions that belong to the old republicanism have 
been fermenting in the hearts of men, and how little adapted is a régime 
of public safety like that by which France is ruled, to turn the mind 
from these miserable theories. M. Quinet, unfortunately, leads us to 
suppose that there is, at least, one tyrannical measure of which he would 
approve — that which should condemn and banish Catholicism — the 
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main obstacle to the foundation of liberty. He deprecates such an 
inference, and an explanation of his views is to appear in the next edition, 
which will remove all misunderstandings. We await this explanation 
with impatience, for if this stigma be removed from the book, we shall 
characterise it as one of the most eloquent works ever inspired by the 
love of liberty. 


Jules César. Cours professé & la Sorbonne. En 1844 et 1863. 
Par E. Rousseau Sr. Hivatrre. 


We all remember the sensation caused last year by the publication of a 
Life of Cesar by an imperial author, which contained an unqualified 
defence of the character and acts of the illustrious usurper who, founding 
his power on the violation of the laws of his country, inaugurated the 
Roman empire. The moral view of the subject was naturally entirely 
absent from this book, which only justified the coups d'état of the past for 
the advantage of the coups d'état of the —_ both the one and the 
other being brought forward under the flattering name of providential 
events. The Jules César of M. Rousseau St. Hilaire is an eloquent vindi- 
cation of eternal morality, without any invectives, any allusions to con- 
temporary events, or one'single refutation of the imperial work. Itisa 
wonderfully lucid narrative of the life of the usurper, as far removed from 
abuse as from studied and systematic defence. The actors in the drama 
of the fall of the Roman republic live again before us with all their 
distinctive features. The style is very beautiful; in fact the work is a 
real chef-d’ euvre of historical composition. Having been written origi- 
nally for La Revue Chrétienne, it has just appeared as a separate volume, 
and an English translation is announced. 


Nouvelle Correspondance entiérement inédite d’Alexis de 
Tocqueville. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1866. 


To praise M. de Tocqueville would be a very useless task, since no 
writer of the present day has won greater esteem and admiration. He 
may be called the Montesquieu of the nineteenth century, only he is a 
Montesquieu imbued with Christian thought. In the same way as the 
author of L’ Esprit des lois in the last century discovered England to 
France, or at any rate revealed the working of the great machine of 
government in England, so has M. de Tocqueville discovered America, 
and brought into full view that constitution so mysterious to a French- 
man, in which democracy does not leaye to the state the initiating and 
effecting of everything that is done, but carefully guards the safety of 
individual rights. M. de Tocqueville is the most celebrated represen- 
tative of what may be individualistic liberalism. The last volume of his 
correspondence shows him to us in his private life, ever faithful to his 
convictions, living for his views, and finally dying for them also, for we 
plainly see how the inauguration of the régime of December 2nd, 1851, 
affected his already delicate health. His letters reveal to us his projects 
of labour, his domestic affections, his friendships, his discouragements, 
his hopes, and as they possess great beauty of style, their literary charm 
is equal to their moral value. To read them is like entering the studio 
of a great artist where, surrounded by his sketches and designs, we are 
able to grasp his thought in its first spontaneous appearance. We rise 
from the perusal of the book filled with a respectful sympathy for the 
man as well as for the author, and with bitter regrets that death should 
thus early have interrupted so beautiful a career. 
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Camille. Par Vauteur des Horizons prochains. 


For the first time Mme, de Gasparin now publishes a real novel. 
Camille is a religious novel in the full sense of the term, for the plot of 
the drama is laid entirely in the soul of a young Christian girl divided 
between her faith and her love for an unbeliever. The author does not 
admit that in such a situation there can be er | question as to duty, 
and yet she is generous to her deist, giving him the charm of an earnest 
and elevated mind, and even of great self-devotion and charity. But he 
does not pray, he does not believe in a God who hears and answers prayer, 
he does not believe in the God of Jesus Christ. Camille, therefore, cannot 
give herself to him. Mme. de Gasparin supports her views with all the 
ardour of conviction which characterizes her. The little book is full of 
life and imagination. Nature is not made merely the frame of the picture, 
but is herself painted so lovingly, so intelligently, in a style so lively and 
so detailed, that she seems to have a share in the acting. There is real 
power in the descriptions of the tields and their thousand different aspects ; 
nor less in the account of the struggles of a young girl’s soul, thrown 
by a passion that has found her in her peaceful home, out of her ordinary 
serene life and her calm communion with her God. But the rock on 
which Mme. de Gasparin always splits is all the more obvious here, 
because her subject required a very gentle and delicate hand. The 
violent, dashing, extravagant manner in which she unveils this virgin 
soul, has something in it that offends—no shading, no half-tints, nothing 
restful or refreshing. The very brilliancy of the style tends to cause 
‘weariness, and we fancy, as we close the book, that we have suffered from 
an attack of fever. The faith of the heroine, of course, triumphs; but 
the author was not contented that her only recompense should consist in 
the closer union with God obtained at the price of her sacrifice, and the 
deep joy of learning through an unfinished letter, written by the failing 
hand of him whom she loved, that before his death he had found his God 
and Saviour. She must also have an earthly satisfaction, and accordingly 
the converted dzist suddenly reappears, after having left sorrow-time to 
do its work in the broken heart of Camille. Mme. de Gasparin has much 
faith, and much talent, but we could wish that she had a little more 
respect for her readers. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Die Wunderthaten des Herrn in Bezug auf die neueste Kritik 
betrachtet. Von Prof. Dr. Sreinmeyer. (The Miracles of 
our Lord considered in relation to the most recent Criti- 
cism.) Berlin: Wiegandt and Grieben. London: Asher 
and Co., 1866. 


Prof. Steinmeyer, the able and acute professor of practical theology 
at the University of Berlin, discusses the subject of his work in the fol- 
lowing sections:—1. The problem to be solyed; 2. The method of 
solution ; 3. The worth of the solution; 4. Jesus as a worker of miracles; 
5. The miracles of Jesus. He divides the miracles into four groups, 
embracing in the first group, headed ‘‘ Miracles as marks of the approach 
of the kingdom of heaven,” such miracles as the healing of the man with 
the withered hand: in the second group, headed ‘Miracles as symbols of 
the blessings of the kingdom of heaven now offered to men,” such as the 
healing of the leper; in the third group, headed ‘‘ Miracles as witnesses 
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that the power of the kingdom of heaven is already in operation,” such 
as the casting out of devils; in the fourth group, heated ‘‘ Miracles as 
prophecies of the future prevalence of the kingdom of heaven on earth,” 
such as the stilling of the tempest. The author examines in detail the 
accounts of twenty-five miracles, and tries to show the probability of 
their having been performed from the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded, and from the design they were demonstrably meant to serve. 
With two points in the introductory chapters we specially agree—the 
repudiation of all attempts to explain miracles; and the protest against 
the unhealthy, spiritualistic depreciation of the worth of miracles, which 
has latterly become too common. In some instances we think Professor 


Steinmeyer overdoes his task; but his book as a whole is sound and 


Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments. (The Christology of the 
New Testament.) Von Prof. Dr. Bryscuiac. Halle, 
Berlin: L. Rauh. London: Asher and Co., 1866. 


After a lengthened preface, in which the author defends himself against 
sundry attacks made on him, he treats his subject in the following 
sections :—Introduction; the idea of the Son of Man; the testimony 
of Jesus regarding Himself according to the Synoptics and John; the 
Christology of Peter; of the Apocalypse; of John; of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; of Paul. 

Professor Beyschlag’s solution of the problem of the person of Christ is 
substantially the following. The traditional formula, ‘two natures in 
one Person,’ which was adopted at a time when deity and humanity were 
deemed disparate, as it were, incommensurable quantities, is no longer 
satisfactory, now that we have learned that the Scriptures teach the 
essential affinity of God and man. If man as such, is created in the image 
of God, if he is destined to a fellowship of nature with God, we only need 
to conceive of the divine idea of man as fully realized, and we have the 
perfect union of God and man, we have the God-man, who can say, ‘He 
that seeth me seeth the Father.’ Christ is thus divine, because he is the 
conscious and perfect realization of the divine idea of man; His pre- 
existence is that of a principle rather than of a person. This view 
the author seeks to establish exegetically. We, for our part, think it 
utterly inadequate to the teaching of the New Testament; but as the 
author believes notwithstanding in Christ as ‘the living personal bond 
between God and man; the perfect unity of deity and humanity,’ we 
commend his reasonings and expositions to the thoughtful attention of 
our theological readers. 


Die Wissenschaft der Religion. (The Science of Religion.) Von 
W. Vol. I. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ru- 
precht. London: Asher & Co., 1865. 


Herr Télle’s aim is to win back for religion and the Church, so far, of 
course, as lies within the power of science, the posts which their opponents 
affirm them to have lost; to show that the regeneration of the peoples is 
possible alone on the basis of faith—that religion is the source of all true 
science, art and morality—that apostasy from religion is the destruction 
of all the ideal forces of human life and history. By religion and faith he 
means, be it observed, the Christian religion and faith, as viewed by an 
earnest and sincere member of the Lutheran Church. This first yolume 
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is divided into two books:—I. The fundamental forms of the religious 
relation. II. The History of Religion. In the second book he is greatly 
indebted to Schelling’s later writings. Whilst we sympathise heartily 
with the author’s design, spirit, tendency, and allow that he advances 
much that is striking and suggestive, we think he lacks some of the 
firmness and logical precision requisite to the success of such an under- 
taking. 


Selbsizeugnisse Jesu in fiinfzehn Betrachtungen fur die Suchenden 

¥ rer Zeit. (The Testimony of Jesus to Himself, in 
fifteen Meditations addressed to the Seekers of our Age.) 
Von Prof. Dr. Herp. Ziirich: C. Meyer. London: Asher 
artd Co. 1865. 


Fifteen meditations on passages from the Gospel of Matthew, with an 
appendix of nine sermons, by the author of ‘Jesus the Christ,’ noticed 
in a previous number. In opposition to the position that the actual 
Jesus of history was first raised to be the Christ of the New Testament 
and the Church, by the faith or imagination of the Apostles and first 
Christians—a position to which, we regret to say, many amongst us are 
turning—Professor Held says, ‘ Weare not only able to say what has been 
‘ thought and believed and imagined concerning Jesus; but we can draw 
‘ nigh to Himself, we can receive the impressions which He made on the 
‘first disciples : for we possess the very words which He spake—words 

‘ whose genuineness cannot be questioned. These words compel the acknow- 
Bina ha that He himself actually and verily claimed to be no other, 
‘no less, than the Christ of whom the Apostles testify.’ The truth of 
this i is ‘etablished i in connection with passages such as Matthew v. 1—12; 
x. 2440; xvi. 13—19, and others. Those who like earnest thou ghts, 
warmly | and forcibly expressed, we commend to Professor Held, ne ey has 
—— us a book fitted to do excellent service in the cause of 


Allgemeines iiber die hebriiische Dichtung und iiber das Psalmen- 
buch. (General Observations on Hebrew Poetry and on the 
Book of Psalms.) Von Hetnricu Ewan. Ed. 2. Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. London: Asher and Co. 
1866. 


This is a revised edition of the first volume of this very eminent author’s 
at work on the ‘ Poets of the Old Testament.’ It discusses the follow- 
ing matters :—Origin of poetry in general and the peculiar characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry; History and species of Hebrew poetry ; Rhythm and 
so forth of Hebrew poems ; Song and music of the Hebrews ; the Contents 
and design, the rise, the inscriptions, and the historical explanation of 
the Boo ‘of Psalms. Professor Ewald considers that we have four 
cies of poems in the Old Testament—Lyric, Didactic, Dramatic, and 
Epi ic poems: the Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Job. ‘The 
Beng of Solomon he represents as a poem written expressly for the stage, 
consisting of five acts, illustrative of faithfulness in love, and probably 
layed at a country ‘festival, by three actors personating Solomon, the 
wa and the Chorus of Hebrew women. 
We differ in most matters toto celo from Professor Ewald; but no one 
pretending to Hebrew scholarship, can afford to overlook his views 
even when they are palpably erroneous. 
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Vindicie Lucane seu de itinerarii in libro Actorum asservati 
auctore. Scripsit A. KiosrErMann. Gdttinge: Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht. 1866. 


A careful discussion of the various historical and critical questions 
which arise out of the last two chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, with 
reference to the opinions of such men as Schneckeuburger, Baur, Zeller, 
and others. The result arrived at is ‘Non conditum esse itinerarium 
‘nostrum nisi a totius libri auctore; et hunc quidem neminem fuisse 
‘nisi socium illum Pauli, quide se ipso interdum in itinerario locutus est, 
‘id est Lucam.’ 


Vorlesungen iiber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte. (Lectures on 
the History of Christian Doctrine.) Von Dr. F. C. Baur. 
Vol. I. Abth. I. Das Dogma der Alten Kirche. 1. Ab- 
schnitt. Von der Apostolischen Zeit bis zur Synode in 
Niceea. (From the Apostolic Age to the Council of Nice.) 
Leipzig: Fues. London: Asher and Co., 1868. 


Making allowance for his unchristian philosophy, and his strong 
bias, as well as for his Hegelian tendency to construct history, and write 
it on @ priori principles, few men were more competent to delineate 
the course pursued by Christian doctrine than the late Dr. Baur of 
Tiibingen. In many important respects he was verily a giant. He com- 
bined immense learning, vigour of grasp, and an eye for what was 
characteristic, with a style of great clearness and force. The method 
pursued in this work is essentially that adopted by such men as Gieseler 
and Hagenbach. It bids fair to be very extensive, for the first volume 
comprises 738 pages; but this is one of its recommendations, for we have 
outlines enough already. If the quotations had borne any proportion to 
the text, the work would have been of double value tous. The lectures, 
though not prepared for the press by the author himself, are unusually 
free from the imperfections characteristic of such publications. 


Die Philosophisch-Kritischen Grundsiitze des Selbstroranssetzung 
oder die Religions-Philosophie. (The Philosophico-Critical 
principles of the presupposition of the self, or the Philosophy 
of Religion.) Von G. Meurine. Stuttgart: Belser. London : 
Asher & Co. 1864. 


Obscure as is the title of this book, its main substance is clear, sug- 
gestive, and sound. Instead of attempting to compress a vague sketch 
of the system expounded in Prelate Mehring’s book, into the brief space 
at our disposal, we will describe the point of view—thus explaining the 
title—and give a brief resumé of the poor on miracles. 

The point of view is the following. Taking as his point of departure, 
first of all, our three spiritual activities, knowledge, feeling, and volition ; 
and then, the self or personality in which they centre, the author seeks 
to show that, both negatively and positively, they ‘ presappose,’ or point 
back to a personal God. Hence the expression, ‘ the presupposition of the 
self.’ Each of these activities directs beyond itself, but, by itself, gives 
little clue to the nature of the something on which it depends; but the 
self, the personality, unmistakeably necessitates the assumption of a 
personal God. Many interesting and subtle thoughts are adyanced in 
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establishing the last point. But we must now hurry on to the chapter 
on miracles. We select this chapter solely because the question of 
miracles is a cardinal one, and a test by which to try the Christian 
character of philosophical speculations. 

The universal prevalence of the idea of miracles, renders the question, 
on the one hand, more difficult, but, on the other, gives an important 
hint towards accounting for the phenomenon. It shows, firstly, that our 
mind is unable to rest content with the ordinary course of human life, 
and its relation to surrounding nature; secondly, that it has the inkling 
of a freer relation to nature; thirdly, that it assumes the possibility of a 
direct personal intercourse between Deity and man, through the medium 
of a peculiar superhuman use of natural objects. Miracles may, accord- 
ingly, be said to be required by, instead of contradicting, the human 
mind. 

The term miracle describes the relation of a particular (presumed) 
fact, to a previously settled system of knowledge. If the fact harmonize 
with the system, it is termed natural; if a place cannot be found for it 
in the system, it is termed a miracle, or, at all events, a marvel. Many 
philosophers maintain that all so-called miracles will, eventually, prove 
to be mere marvels; that is, be brought into a higher system. Prelate 
Mehring, at this point, very properly falls back on the question :—Can 
there be an event which, being absolutely new in itself, is and always 
must remain a miracle? This possibility is involved in the nature of 
God, as the primal absolute personality; for it is one of the essential 
characteristics of personality, to be able to make a real beginning, to be 
a veritable cause. In other words, the question of miracles depends on 
the prior question of a living and personal, as opposed to both a deistic 
and a pantheistic God. 

We commend Prelate Mehring’s work to the careful study of those 
who are acquainted with German. 


Die Schipfungs geschichte nach Natur wissenschaft und Bibel. 
(Creation according to Natural Science and the Bible.) Von 
Prof. Dr. F. W. Scuurrz, Breslau. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthés. London: Asher & Co. 1865. 


A new attempt to reconcile Genesis and natural science. Professor 
Schultz allows that in the two very important points, the duration of the 
work of creation, and the relation between its successive stages, the 
Bible does not harmonize with natural science. His enquiry then is— 
how are we to treat these undeniable differences? We may not arbit- 
rarily reject or restrict the results of natural science; we may not get 
over them by modes of explaining the narrative; but we must aim at 
gaining a better insight into the entire manner and nature of the 
revelation. 

Many have supposed that to deny the harmony between Genesis and 
the actual process of creation, would force us to treat the account in the 
former as a myth. But there is a prior question, namely, whether a 
revealed representation of events must, necessarily, harmonize with the 
actuality, in regard to time and other like outward circumstances ? 
Such a representation, we must remember, is not an historical account 
based on tradition or observation, which as such would be conditioned 
by the facts themselves and their relations to each other; but a picture 
of something which is not seen by the natural eye, and as it is in itself; 
but by the spiritual eye, and as it is in the mind of God. Now that 
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which, in the mind of God, forms an unity, and when revealed naturally, 
presents itself in this its unity to the inspired mind, will be split up into 
many parts, divided by long intervals of time and space, when it enters 
on actual outward existence. The man of science describes the outward 
creation, the actual history of the realisation of the divine ideas; the 
writers of the Bible describe what presented itself to their inspired 
intuition, in the mind of God. In support of this hypothesis, Schultz 
appeals to the analogy of prophecy, whose manner it was, he maintains, 
to set forth events which actually required decennia or centuries to their 
fulfilment, as happening either simultaneously or in a very short space 
of time. This is in brief the solution offered by Professor Schultz. 

His book reviews the entire field, in an able and clear manner, and 
deserves thoughtful attention. 


Gott und der Mensch. (God and Man.) Von Dr. H. Unnict. 
I. Lieb und Scele ; Grundsrige einer Psychologie des Menschen. 
(Body and Soul ; Outlines of a Psychology of Man.) Leipzig : 
O. Weigel. London: Asher & Co. 1866. 


The above treatise is a sequel to the same author’s excellent work on 
‘ God and Nature,’ published in 1862. Concerning the design of the two 
works, Dr. Ulrici expresses himself to the following effect :—‘ My aim is 
‘to build up an idealistic view of life and the world, on the foundation 
‘ supplied by the results of the natural sciences, that is, on the foundation 
‘ of established facts ; or, in other words, to show that the soul relatively 
‘ to the body, the spirit relatively to nature, may not merely claim, but 
‘actually possesses independent existence and rule.’ It would take a 
very long review to do anything like justice to the immense learning, 
the clearness of thought, and the sobriety of judgment, characteristic of 
this work. It is divided into two parts; one physiological, treating of 
such subjects as matter and force; the human body in its relation to 
psychical phenomena; the nerves and the soul; the organs of sense and 
their functions in their psychological significance—(Eye, ear, &c., im- 
pulse, instinct) :—the other psychological, treating of consciousness; the 
soul in its conscious relations to its own body and other bodies; walking, 
sleeping, dreaming; somnambulism; mental disorders; temperaments, 
&c.; imagination; the impulses of the soul; desire, volition; the 
education and culture of man; the soul in its relation to God. Dr. 
Ulrici is, in philosophical parlance, a decided theist ; and the last chapter, 
in particular, is in most, if not in all points, thoroughly in harmony with 
the Christian system. We know of no better storehouse of weapons of 
defence and attack against all the modern forms of materialism than 
“God and Nature,’ ‘God and Man,’—of course from the purely philo- 
sophical point of view. 


Geschichte der Neuern Philosophie. (History of Modern Philo- 
sophy.) Von Kuno Fiscuer. Vols. 1.—V. Mannheim: 
F. Bassermann. London: Asher & Co. 1865. 


The spirit and aims of this History of Modern Philosophy, part of 
which now appears in a second, thoroughly revised, edition, we cannot 
better describe, than in the author’s own words. ‘The task I have set 
‘ myself is, the methodical development of the main systems from which 
‘ we derive our light, and on which the history of philosophy lives; and 
‘ to reproduce them in such a manner, that my readers shall clearly see 
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‘in what problems they took their rise, how they solved these problems, 
‘and what unsolved problems they left to their successors.’ ‘He who 
‘ understands the chief systems of philosophy, will understand the history 
‘ of philosophy ; he too, and he alone, will know what problems occupy 
‘the philosophical mind in general.’ ‘We can no more understand 
‘philosophy without tracing out the course of its development or its 
‘ history, iss we can understand a man, of the course and tasks of 
‘ whose life, we know nothing.’ The jirst volume comprises a general 
introduction, and the system of Des Cartes; the second, Des Cartes’ 
school, Geulinx, Malebranche, and Spinoza; the third, Leibnitz and his 
school; the fourth and fifth, Kant and the critical philosophy. As each 
volume contains between 500 and 600 pages, it may be imagined that 
the accounts given of the various systems, are full and pretty exhaustive. 
We may add, too, that they will be found characterized by clearness; for 
Professor Fischer is a precise thinker and good writer. 

The Introduction consists, mainly, of a brief survey of the course taken 
by philosophical enquiry, from the Ionians to Des Cartes. Till he comes 
to Christianity—which is of course a phenomenon demanding either the 
recognition of its own explanation, or another explanation, at the hands 
of philosophers—Professor Fischer’s exposition of the significance and 
intent of the various systems that arose, strikes us as very forcible; but 
at that point he stumbles,—stumbles, because, like too many others of 
his guild, he is tainted with Pelagianism; because, he does not see that 
each individual man needs a particular redemption from self and sin; 
that this redemption cannot be effected by any mere revolution in con- 
sciousness, even though that revolution should leave behind in us the 
belief in the essential oneness of God and man; that what we need is the 
redintegration of the moral order of the world, and of our own will and 
heart; and that Christianity is the series of facts and influences, by which 
this result is produced. Of the rise and essence of Christianity, Professor 
Fischer seems to take, in the main, the view propounded by the late Dr. 
Baur of Tubingen. In the chapter entitled ‘ Religious Platonism: the 
problem of the redemption of the world,’ which very strikingly and 
truly describes the problem at which Plotinus, Porphyrius, Iamblichus, 
Proclus, and Philo-Judaeus, laboured, as the problem of redemption, the 
problem how to overcome the world, practically and speculatively, there 
occur the following words :—‘ The problem of redemption requires a 
‘ personal solution. It is solved when a man appears, who really over- 
“comes the world in himself; who is free from the world in the fullest 
‘sense of the term; in whom humanity recognises its achetype; in 
‘whom the redemption has taken place, the idea appeared, the Logos 
‘become flesh, and God become man. Nothing but faith in such a 
‘ person can satisfy man’s need of redemption.’ Beautiful as these words 
seem, they are like apples of Sodom; for we find in the following 
seetion on Christianity, that Christ saves rather as the embodiment of 
a new idea, than as the all-sufficient sacrifice, and ever-living Prophet. 

We have made special reference to this defect, because we are old- 
Priest, and King. All philosophy is vain to the extent to which it clashes 
with ‘the truth as it is in Jesus;’ and we are satisfied that the Church’s 
belief has, in the main, ever embodied this truth. 
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